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~The Nash Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor 























Unusual Power Drives the 


T' | Nash Six Sedan 


“7 “HE unusual power of its Nash Perfected Valve- 
In-Head Motor is undoubtedly one of the chief 
reasons for the high regard in which the Nash 
Sedan is held by its owners. It gives this luxurious 
Sedan a responsiveness and “pick-up” that is 
beyond the ordinary for cars of this type. 

And in addition this Nash car is economical of 
fuel and exceptionally quiet, even after many miles 


of service. 


Nash Passenger Cars- 5-Passenger Car, $1490; 4-Passenger Sport Model, $1595 
2-Passenger Roadster, $1490 ; 7-Passenger Sedan, $2575 
4-Passenger Coupe, §2350; 7-Passenger Car, $1640 


ibove prices F. O. B. Kenosha 


In addition to Nash passenger cars there is a full line of Nash trucks 
including the famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Vanufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


Mo 


VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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I, order to produce watches of Ingersoll reliability 


at Ingersoll prices, it is necessary that they be made 
in large quantities on an interchangeable part plan. 
Ingersoll has extended this principle into the jeweled 





watch field. The Trenton factory is devoted entirely 

to the 16-size, 7-jewel Reliance. The New England 

—— SS factory atWaterbury, Conn., produces only the 1 2-size 
s maaling he Reboot 4 Ingersoll Waterbury. No other jeweled watch is 


produced in a factory devoted entirely to the manu- Reliance 7 -Sewel 
| Solid nickel or g rll. wet case 


a 





facture of one model. 





Ingersoll quantity production methods include in- 
spections and tests that assure accuracy. In the Re- 
liance, for instance, there are 127 inspections before 
the movement is completely assembled. One of the 
inspections—checking the balance, set in beat, against 
a master balance — is shown at the left. Then each 





watch is tested for twelve days in six positions. 

Note the values that you get as a result of these 
methods: the Reliance, a 7-jewel, thin, bridge-model 
watch, in a handsome solid nickel screw case at $8.00, a 
or in a1o-year gold-filled case at $11.50. In Canada, Ingersoll Waterbury 


$8.75 and $13.50 Seweled 12 size 





"Duantity , : 
os eg Production | —Or the Waterbury, a sturdy jeweled watch of 


expla ns Ingersoll prices =} 7 a e - 
oes §| stylish size and appearance for $5.50. For only 75c 


more ($6.25) you can buy the Waterbury Radiolite 
that tells time in the dark. In Canada, $6.50 and 
$7.25. U.S. prices include the tax. 

Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 


Rosr. H. INGERSOLL © Bro. 


315 Fourth Avenue 








NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL " Ww cher f Radolite 
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. Double - breasteds 


A new and distinctive style 


OU know what the double-breasted — breasted coat a new thing; we illustrate 
coat used to be; a plain, substantial several models here. Notice the high- 
looking garment; gave the impression of — chested, high-waisted effect; the smart 
bulk and solidity to the figure; lots of | curve of the waist-line and flare of the 
men couldn’t wear it, and look well. skirt. It’s the most popular style of the 
This season we’ve made the double- — season as we make it. 





These clothes “reduce the cost” 


The all-wool and fine tailoring in our clothes make them last longer; they 
cost less per year than other clothes because you don’t have to buy so often 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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ILLUSTRATED Br TONY SARG 


HEN the new house was up as far as the second 

floor and the first mortgage, talk rose touching 

on the furnishings. To me it seemed there 

would be ample time a decade or so thence to 
begin thinking of the furnishings. So far as I could tell 
there was no hurry and probably there never would be any 
hurry. For the job had reached that stage so dismally 
familiar to anyone who ever started a house with intent to 
live in it when completed, if ever. I refer to the stage when a large 
and variegated assortment of hired help are ostensibly busy upon the 
premises and yet everything seems practically to be at a standstill. 
From the standpoint of a mere bystander whose only function is to 
pay the bills, it seems that the workmen are only coming to the job of a 
morning because they hate the idea of hanging round their own homes all ema 
day with nothing to do. a ate 

So it was with us. 
plumbing and stone-lying and brick-lying were presumed to be going on; 
laborers were wielding the languid pick; a roof layer was defying the laws of gravitation 
on our ridgepole; at stated intervals there were great gobs of payments on account of 
this or that to be met and still and yet and notwithstanding, to the lay eye the progress 
appeared infinitesimal. For the first time I could understand why Pharaoh sr Rameses 
or whoever it was that built the Pyramids displayed peevishness toward the Children 
of Israel. Indeed I developed a cordial sympathy for him. He had my best wishes. 
They were four or five thousand years late, but even so he had ’em and welcome. 

Accordingly when the matter of investing in furnishings was broached I stoutly 
demurred. As I recall, I spoke substantially as follows: 

“‘Why all this mad haste? Rome wasn’t built in a day, as I have often heard, and 
in view of my own recent experiences I am ready to make affidavit to the fact. I'll go 
further than that. I'll bet any sum within reason, up to a million dollars, that the 
meanest smokehouse in Rome was not built in a day. No Roman smokehouse— Ionic, 
Doric, Corinthian or Old Line Etruscan—is barred. Unless workingmen have changed 
a whole lot since those times, it was not possible to begin to start to commence to get 
ready to go ahead to proceed to advance with that smokehouse or any other smokehouse 
in aday. And after they did get started they dallied along and dallied along and killed 
time until process curing came into fashion among the best families of Ancient Rome 
and smokehouses lost their vogue altogether. Let us not be too impetuous about the 
detail of furnishings. I have a feeling—a feeling based on my own observations over 
yonder at the site of our own little undertaking—that when that house is really done 
the only furnishings we’ll require will be a couple of wheel chairs and something to 


“Twenty 


warm up spoon victuals in. 

“‘ Anyhow, what’s wrong with the furnishings we already have in storage? Judging 
by the present rate of non-progress—of static advancement, if I may use such a 
phrase—long before we have a place to set them up in our furnishings will be so entirely 
out of style that they’ll be back in style all over again, if you get me. These things 
move in cycles, you know. One generation buys furniture and uses it. The next 
generation finding it hopelessly old-fashioned and out of date burns it up or casts it 


Dotlarst"’ Pipes a 
He Clasps His Hand 
Brow. This is Too 
Sawing and hammering and steam fitting and Much: it is Much Too Much 


Cobb 





away or gives it away or / tores it in the attic--anything to get 
rid of it. The third generation spends vast sums of money 
trying to restore it or the like of it, for by that time the stuff which 
was despised and discarded is in trong demand and fetching fancy price 
“The only mistake is to belong to the middle generation, which curiously enoug} 
always the present one. We crave hat our grandparents owned but our parents did 
not. Our grandchildren will crave what we kad but our own children won't. They'll 
junk it. To-day’s monstrosit: day-after-tomorrow’s art treasure just as to-da 
museum piece is day-before-yesterday’s monstrosity. Therefore, I repeat, let us remair 
calm. I figure that when we actually get into that house our grandchildren will be of a 
proper age to appreciate the belongings now appertaining to us, and all will be well.” 
Thus in substance I spoke ‘he counter argument offered was that mnceding 
what I said to be true—the fact remained and was not to be gainsaid that we did not 
have anywhere near enough of furnishings to equip the house we hoped at some distant 


date to occupy. 
““You must remember,” I was told, ‘‘that for the 
ived in a flat.”’ 


x or € igh t vears he forse We de ( ide ad 
to move out here to the country we 





“What of it?”’ I retorted instantly. ‘‘What of it?”’ I repeated, for when in the heat 
of controversy I think up an apt bit of repartee like that 1 am apt to utter it a second 
time for the sake of emphasis. Pausing only to see if n t f instantaneou 
retort had struck in, I continued: 

“That last flat we had swallowed up furniture as a rat hole swallows sand. First 
and last we must have poured enough stuff into that flat to furnish the state of Rhode 


Island. And what about the monthly statements we are getting now from the storage 


warehouse signed by the president of the company, old man Pl. Remit? Doesn't the 


size of them prove that in the furniture-owning line at least we are to be regarded as 
persons of considerable consequence?”’ 

“Don’t be absurd,” I was admonished. “ Just compare the size of the largest bedroom 
in that last flat we had in One Hundred and Tenth Street with the size of the smallest 
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“Beactly!"' He Said. 


Se Desirable. 


bedroom we expect to have in the new place. Why, you 
could put the biggest bedroom we had there into the 
smallest bedroom we are going to have here and lose it! 
And then think of the halls we must furnish and the living 
room and the breakfast porch and everything. Did we 
have a breakfast porch in the flat? We did not! Did we 
have a living room forty feet one way and twenty-eight 
the other? Wedid not! Did we have a dining room in that 
flat that was big enough to swing a cat in?” 

“We didn’t have any cat.” 

“All the same, we - 

“TI doubt whether any of the neighbors would have 
loaned us a cat just for that purpose.” I felt I had the 
upper hand and I meant to keep it. “ Besides, you know I 
don’t like cats. What is the use of importing foreign mat- 
ters such as cats—and purely problematical cats at that 
into a discussion about something else? What relation does 
a cat bear to furniture, I ask you? Still, speaking of cats, 
I'm reminded we 

“Never mind trying to be funny. And never mind try- 
ing to steer the conversation off the right tack either. 
Please pay attention to what I am saying—let’s see, where 
was 1? Oh, yes: Did we have a hall in that flat worthy to 
be dignified by the name of a hall? We did not! We hada 
passageway—that’s what it was—a passageway. Now 
there is a difference between furnishing a mere passageway 
and a regular hall, as you are about to discover before you 
are many months older.” 

Period Furniture at a Glance 


( N SECOND thought I had to concede there was some- 

thing in what had just been said. One could not have 
swung one’s cat in our dining room in the flat with any 
expectation of doing the cat any real good. And the hall- 
way we had in our flat was like nearly all halls in New York 
flats. It was comfortably filled when you hung a water- 
color picture up on its wall and uncomfortably crowded if 
you put a clarionet in the corner. It would have been bad 
luck to open an umbrella anywhere in our flat —bad luck for 
the umbrella if for nothing else. Despite its enormous ca- 
pacity for inhaling furniture it had been, when you came 
right down to cases, a form-fitting flat. So mentally con- 
fessing myself worsted at this angle of the controversy, I 
fell back on my original argument that certainly it would 
be years and years and it might be forever before we pos- 
at the current rate of speed of the 
peaking exactly, at the current rate 


to move in 


sibly could expect 
building operations, or 
of the lack of speed 

“ But the architect has promised us on his solemn word of 
honor ig 

“Don't tell me what the 
said bitterly. ‘‘Next to waiter 
optimistic creatures on earth 


irchitect has promised!” I 
, architects are the most 
\ waiter is always morally 
certain that twenty minutes is the extreme limit of time 
that will be required to cook anything. You think that 
you would like, say, to have a fish that is not listed on the 
bill of fare under the subheading ‘Ready Dishes’—it may 
be a whale or it may be a minnow: that detail makes no 
difference to him—and you ask the waiter how about it, 
and he is absolutely certain that it will be possible to 
borrow a fishing pole somewhere and dig bait and send out 
and catch that fish and bring it back in and clean it and 


“That is Precisely What Makes Them 
You Can't Counterfeit Such Age as These Things Show, My Boy" 


take the scales and the fins off and garnish it with sprigs of 
parsley and potatoes and lemon and make some drawn 
butter sauce to pour over it and bring it to you in twenty 
If he didn’t think so he would not be a waiter. 
An architect is exactly like a 
waiter, except that he thinks 
in terms of days in- 
stead of terms of min- 
utes. Don’t tell me 
about architects! I 
only wish I were as 
sure of heaven as the 
average architect is 
regarding that which 
no mortal possibly 
can be sure of, labor 
conditions being what 
chronically they are.” 
Sut conceding that the 
reader is but a humble 
husbandman— meaning 
by that a man who is mar- 
ried—he doubtless has al- 
ready figured out the result 
of this debate. Himself, 
he knows how such debates 
usually do terminate. In 
the end I surrendered, and 
the final upshot was that 
we set about the task of 
furnishing the rooms that 
were to be. From that 
hour dated the beginning 
of my wider and fuller ed- 
ucation into the system 
commonly in vogue these times in or near the larger cities 
along our Atlantic seaboard for the furnishing of homes. 
I have learned though. It has cost me a good deal of time 
and some money and my nervous system is not what it 
was, having suffered a series of abrupt shocks, but I have 
learned. I know something now—not much, but a little— 
about period furniture. 

A period, as you may recall, is equal to a full stop; in 
fact a period is a full stop. This is a rule in punctuation 
which applies in other departments of life, as I have dis- 
covered. Go in extensively for the period stuff in your 
interior equipments and presently you will be coming to a 
full stop in your funds on hand. The thing works out the 
same way every time. I care not how voluminously large 
and plethoric your cash balance may be, period furniture 
carried to an excess will convert it into a recent site and 
then the bank will be sending you one of those little 
printed notices politely intimating that “‘your account 
appears overdrawn.” And any time a banker goes so far 
as to hint that your account appears overdrawn you may 
bet the last cent you haven't left that he is correct. He 
knows darned good and well it is overdrawn and this 
merely is his kindly way of softening the blow to you. 

I have a theory that when checks begin to roll in from 
the clearing house made out to this or that dealer in period 
furniture the paying teller hastens to the adjusting depart- 
ment to see how your deposits seem to be bearing up under 
the strain. It is as though he heard you were buying oil 
stocks or playing the races out of your savings and he 
might as well begin figuring now about how long approxi- 
mately it will be before your account will 
become absolutely vacant in appearance, 

As. I was remarking, I know a trifle 
about period furniture. Offhand now, 
I can distinguish a piece which dates 
back to Battle Abbey from 
something which goes back 
no further than Battle 
Creek. Before I could not 
do this. I was forever get- 
ting stuff of the time of the 
Grand Monarch confused 
with something right fresh 
outof Grand Rapids. 
Generally speaking, all 
antiques—whether handed 
from antiquity or 
made on the premises 
looked alike to me. But in 
the light of my painfully 
acquired knowledge I now 
can see the difference al- 
most at a glance. Sometimes I 
may waver a trifle. I look at a 
piece of furniture which purports 
to be an authentic antique. It is 
decrepit and creaky and infirm; 


minutes. 


down 


the upholstering is frayed and 
faded and stained; the legs are 
splayed and tottery; the seams 


gape and there are cracks in the 
paneling. If it is a chair, no plump 
person in his or her right mind 


In Such a Case I Seek 
for the Wormholes —if Any —the Same as Any Other Seasoned Collector Would 
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would dare sit down init. If it isa bedstead, any sizable 
adult undertaking to sleep in it would do so at his peril. 
So, outwardly and visibly it seems to bear the stamp of 
authenticity. Yet still I doubt. It may be a craftily 
devised counterfeit. It may be something of comparatively 
recent manufacture which has undergone careless handling. 
In such a case I seek for the wormholes—if any—the same 
as any other seasoned collector would. 

Up until comparatively recently wormholes, considered 
as such, had no great lure to me. If I thought of them at 
all I thought of them as a topic which was rather lacking 
in interest to begin with and one easily exhausted. If you 
had asked me about wormholes I—speaking offhand 
probably would say that this was a matter which naturally 
might appeal to a worm but would probably hold forth no 
great attraction for a human being, unless he happened to 
be thinking of going fishing. But this was in my more 
ignorant, cruder days, before I took a beginner’s easy 
course in the general science of wormholes. I am proud of 
my progress, but I would not go so far just yet as to say 
that I am a professional. Still I am out of the amateur 
class. I suppose you might call me a semi-pro, able under 
ordinary circumstances to do any given wormhole in par. 


Chats With a Wormhole Specialist 


OR example, at present I have an average of three cor- 

rect guesses out of five chances—which is a very high 
average for one who but a little while ago was the veriest 
novice at distinguishing between ancient wormholes, as 
made by a worm, and modern wormholing done by piece- 
work. I cannot explain to you just how I do this—it is a 
thing which after a while just seems to come to you. But 
of course you must have a natural gift for it to start with 
an inherent affinity for wormholes, as it were. 

However, I will say that I did not thoroughly master the 
cardinal principles of this art until after I had studied under 
one of the leading wormhole experts in this country—a 
man who has devoted years of his life just to wormholes. 
True, like most great specialists he is a person of one idea. 
Get him off of wormholes and the conversation is apt to 
drag, but discussing his own topic he can go on for hours 
and hours, I really believe he gets more pleasure out of one 
first-class, sixteenth-century wormhole than the original 
worm did. And as Kipling would say: I learned about 
wormholes from him. 

At the outset I must confess I rather leaned toward a 
nice, neat, up-to-date wormhole as produced amid sani- 
tary surroundings in an inspected factory out in Michigan, 
where no scab wormholes would be tolerated, rather than 
toward one which had been done by an unorganized worm 
two or three hun- 
dred years ago, when 
there was no such 
thing as a closed 
shop and no 
protection 
(Continued on 

Page 165 
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HIS is the story of the unfortunate 
Mr. Bostwick, who owed four thou- 

sand, four hundred and sixteen dollars 
and sixty-nine cents, and tells how John W. 
James, attorney at 
law, consented to 
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prefix to his name 
the symbol Dr. to 
help a friend be rid 
of it as a suffix. 

As appended to 
Mr. Bostwick’s 
name it looked like 
this: 


Mr. Samuel T. 
Bostwick, Dr. to 
Silas Brown & Co. 
Sept. 1 Acct. as per 
bill rendered 

. $121.84. 


And Mr. 
Brown ‘‘would 
very much appre- 
ciate an immediate 
settlement, failing 
to receive which we 
shall feel obliged 
to take necessary 
steps for collec- 
tion, and beg to re- 
main * 

“Well,”’saidSam 
hopelessly, ‘‘they 
can remain and go 
hang! Blamed if I 
can help it!” 

“But, Sam, dear, 
we ought to send 
them something. 
Couldn’t 
them have fifty dol- 
lars?” 
“Now, 


how can I? 


Silas 


we let 


Lucy, 


We've 


simply got to pay - _ 


the club this week, 
because if we don’t 
I’ll be posted. 
Then how would you feel? Couldn’t go near 
house, and all your friends talking. It would be fierce.” 

“*How much do we owe the club?” 

“Forty-four-twenty. That leaves us fifteen dollars and 
eighty cents to get through the week with, and I’ve got 
to have a new commutation. That'll take seven-ninety, 
just half. Thank goodness our ghost walks every week in- 
stead of once a fortnight.” 

‘I don’t see how we're going to manage, Sammy. The 
duke’s absolutely got to have some rompers ar d another 
pair of play shoes. You’ve no idea how that child goes 
through his things.”’ 

“‘Now, Lucy, I wish you could get along for one week 
without buying something for that kid. If you would only 
wait until ——”’ 

“W-e-ell. But he looks like a ragamuffin, poor lamb. 
I’m so ashamed—and you know the Randalls may drop 
in almost any day.” ‘ 

The Randalls were Lucy’s béte noire. 

They were prone to roll up in a luyurious car at the 
most inopportune times—for instance, when Lucy had 
just washed her hair. Marcia Randall would soothe her 
hostess’ embarrassment with: 

“Why, my dear! You mustn’t mind me! Aren’t you 
perfectly wonderful to be able to shampoo it yourself? 
Mercy! Celeste has such a time with mine. She's threat- 
ened to leave me again and again, it’s so difficult. But you 
know how it is with servants who have been with one for 
years. I’m sure I should be devastated without Celeste.” 

After an hour of that brand of conversation Lucy would 
bid her guests a sugary good-by and then seek the back 
part of her small suburban home, mad enough to bite sec- 
tions out of the woodwork. At dinner, served by a ponder- 
ous Finn with a finesse acquired apparently somewhere 
north of the Arctic Circle, Lucy would retail the story to 
her husband. 

“And I tried to serve tea. Fanna gave us confectioner’s 
sugar and wore a pink wrapper with bedroom slippers. 
Marcia Randall said—now, Sam, just listen—she said: 

““*Oh, Lucy, what do you think? I’m going to lose 
Sarah, my waitress. I’m heartbroken. She’s simply per- 
fect, you know, and I’ve had her over three years. She’s 
to marry the Vanderbergs’ butler.’”’ 


the club- 


“Can't You See, Silly? 








Go Back to Bed! You Need Your Sieep" 


‘“How you must have felt for her, Luce! 
into tears.” 

“T could have choked her.” 

“‘Why didn’t you let her have Fanna? That would have 
been revenge enough.” 

“Oh, I know Fanna isn’t perfect, but she’s lovely to the 
duke and he adores her.” 

“Glad she’s got something to commend her besides 
weight and appetite. I suppose she’s better than no maid 
at all.” 

*“My, yes, only I wish you could see how our milk and 
cream disappear. And meat? You and I scarcely made 
an impression on the roast last night, but there wasn’t 
enough to slice up for luncheon to-day.” 

Following his discussion of the imperative club bill Sam 
sat down and made a lot of figures, growing bluer and bluer 
as the evening advanced. 

“Luce,” he said, “this is the worst hole we’ve ever been 
in. We owe $4374.19.” 

“Oh, Sam, you must be mistaken!” 

**Well, then, you take these bills and statements and add 
‘em up yourself.” 

“Isn’t it dreadful? 
the Bakers—they’re so thrifty. 

“Tightwads! They make me tired. Besides, they can 
scrimp because their social demands aren’t like 
Baker’s father was a truck driver or something. 
standards are different.” 

“Their standards seem to include a car.” 

“Yes, if you calla Gimmea car. Then, too, Baker’s a 


I bet you burst 


Makes me wish we were more like 


” 


ours. 


Their 


handy bird. He likes to putter round the house. He’s 
always making things and he’s mechanical. He can do 
his own tinkering and hold his upkeep down.” 

“He made a beautiful gocart for their baby. Mrs. 


” 


Baker was awfully proud 

“Don’t blame her. I'd be proud if I could do the same, 
but that isn’t my bent. Heard Baker up at five this morn- 
ing cutting his lawn. Confounded nuisance, waking the 
neighbors. And it would kill me to pile out that early.” 

“Probably do you good—especially if you went to bed 
in some sort of season. By the way, it doesn’t look as if 
we could pay Fanna anything this week. We'll be five 
weeks behind this coming Saturday.” 


MITCHELL 


I'm Playing Tennis for the Championship of the Sahara Desert. 


‘Lord! Forty-two and a half I hadn't 
thought of. Makes the grand total forty-four- 
sixteen-sixty-nine, Luce, it’s terrible!” 
“Terrible,” agreed Lucy. “And no new 
rompers for the 
duke. Next week 
you'll simply have 
to pay Fanna or 
she'll leave; and 
the next week it'll 
be something else.” 

"* Oa ..#08-80 
Parker & Parker's. 
Have the stuff 
charged. We don’t 
owe them much.” 

“ Their prices are 
frightful.” 

“Well, what are 


you going to do? 
You said yourself 
the poor child 


looked like a raga- 
| muffin.” 

“It seems such a 
| shame to pay more 
just because we 
| haven’t ready 
| money. I could 
| 

| 


shop so economi- 








cally with even a 
little cash—say 
| forty or fifty dol- 
lars. Last week it 
| was Calder, the 

tailor.” 

“But he'd have 
sued me. As it is, 


he’s ready to make 
ne another 
though I still owe 


suit, 





him sixty-some 
dollars.”’ 
| “Andthecoal the 
week before. Sam, 
al what made you 


give Blackman fifty 


dollars on account? 


Go Away! 


The coal was in!’ 


‘Yes, but Blackman would have had it out again if it 
took dynamite. You don’t know that robber. And I’m 
paying a dollar a ton more than it would have cost last 
April. Gee! Don’t you get it in the neck when you're 
poor?” 

“That makes me think,” said Lucy. “‘Angelo was here 


this afternoon to ask 
furnace and ashes last winter and the 
He’s only had ten dollars in six months.” 

The unlucky Mr. Bostwick buried his head in his hands 
and groaned. 


Gee!” he 


when you intend to pay him for the 
lawn this summer 


repeated. It was all he could think of 


u 
Bary W. JAMES was a very competent lawyer who 


had acquired a great deal of money through conscien 
tious application to his practice, and a barrel or two more 
through a sagacious choice of parents. Small and alert, 
he was'a man noted for his energy, the size of his fees and 
origina! habits of thought which led of hi 
acquaintances to call him eccentric. 

About forty, a bachelor and rich, he had lately 
ation that many things are more amusing than 


certall some 


awakened 


to the rea 





one does not need He 
habits, belonged to 
He had 


ubject of entertainment seeking, so 


making money, espet ially money 
was of moderate—not to 
one club and had never met a chorus girl 


ay frugal 
but 
no clear ideas on the 
he looked for mental 
ders of his accustomed paths. By 
of cases he began to escape the tedium of legal procedure, 
profession, the meticulous 


naturally stimulation along the bor 


avoiding the routine type 
the pompous technicalities of hi 


splitting of hairs. The affairs of his established clientéle he 
turned over to 4 corps of assistants over whom he exercised 
a sufficiently critical supervision; kept away from the 


courts; played golf; took his ease; and accepted the occa- 
sional case which presented points of interest calling for 
the functioning of his imaginative faculties—the bizarre, 
the dramatic or the poignant. 

He had in truth come to the place where the law for its 
own sake bored him insufferably, wherefore he turned down 
far more business than he accepted. 

‘A client’s like a book,” he explained. ‘‘ He’s either in- 
teresting or stupid—usually the latter. He’s always being 


















































































cheated or afraid someone is going to cheat him. I refuse 
et ‘em weary me with their troubles at any price.” 
We John,” queried a club mate what’s your idea 


k 


f a good time? Why don’t you go shooting fee-rocious 
tigers or ex] oring lost river _ 
You don't understand. I’m not going to give up prac- 


g law. I’m only hoping to find adventure in my own 





profe n—heart throbs, human interest.” 
dirr ance ° 
‘Blaa!" remarked John, and walked away. 


As proof of the inconsistencies of men and lawyers, con- 
der now the case of Samuel T. Bostwick, near-bankrupt, 
ose woes could—one would suppose—hardly be more 
ordid or uninteresting 
If John W Jame was looking for heart throbs and 
irama the Bostwick catalogue of hard luck promised only 
the dullest of reading And yet 
‘Hello, Sam!” said the lawyer when young Bostwick 
dropped in one noon. Sam had to do his personal errands 
during his lunch hour 
‘Hello, John! I called for only a minute. It’s about 
that hundred. I was planning to square it up this month, 


t 
but things have sort of -er—broken badly; that is, I’ve 


been in rather hard luck. Oh, I know explanations don’t 
pay interest; you ought to have your money.” 

“That's all right, Sam—any time at all. How are Lucy 
and the infant?” 

“They're bully, thank you. I'm awfully sorry about the 
money.” 


you, Sam.” 

Sut it does worry me—almost to death. It isn’t merely 
that I can’t pay you now, but I’m in serious trouble and 
I was wondering if I could impose on you for a little—say 
a couple of hundred more just for a few weeks until some 
things I’m expecting to come to a head are a little further 


‘Don't let it worry 


along.” 

Sam blurted forth this pathetic and excited plea in a 
manner calculated to touch a heart of stone. The attor- 
ney’s eyebrows were slightly raised in surprise. He gazed 


thoughtfully at the young man for some seconds before 
he poke 

He saw a good-looking chap, obviously well bred, in the 
neighborhood of thirty, whose clothes fitted him most 
acceptably. Sam’s hat tilted at just the subtly correct 
angle so difficult of imitation by those not to the manner 
born. The nice balance of tone between his tie and the 
fabric of his coat, the recurrent note of color in his silk 
! of the handkerchief peeping 
over the brink of his breast pocket—each of these details 
ontributed its essential fraction to the perfect ensemble. 


rt, the smart crispness 


“Sam,” finally remarked the attorney, “how long 
do you intend to keep on being an ass?” 

Sam winced, endeavored to meet James’ 
direct gray gaze, lighted a sheepish cigarette 
with an attempt at bravado, wriggled and 
made answer 

‘Why do you call me an ass, John? God 
knows, I try hard! [have the darnedest luck.” 

rhe lawyer miled 

‘Yes,” he said, ‘you have had some of 
the darnedest good luck of any boy I know 
That's why I called you an ass. What time 
do they close the office where you work?” 

*Five 

“Then I wish you'd come back here at 
that time. I may as well say, Sam, I'm will- 
ing to help you.” 

Sam jumped up and stretched out a large 
and grateful hand 

“Ry George, John, that’s white of you! I 
don’t know how to thank 

“*No, Sam, I don't think you do. And I saidwill 
ing—not will. There’s to be a string attached to 
any assi 
het up, because you may not like my conditior 


tance you get from me. So don't get all 


“Don't worry; I’m not fool enough to decline 


any reasonable conditions.” 

‘Mine aren't reasonable; they’re most extraordinarily 
unreasonable. One of them is that you become a man in- 
tead of a spoiled brat. Now go back to work and don’t be 
You may not like the medicine I'm going 






too optimist 
to make you 
Sam marched officeward with the sprightly step of a 
colored man in the wake of a military band. Good old 
John! Of course he wouldn't feel the loan any more than 
so much chicken feed. He was simply rolling in money, 
that bird. As for the warning about the unpleasant medi- 
cine, that was just old John’s way, bless his heart! Stiff 
lecture about extravagance and running bills. Let him 
rave. It was superfluous anyhow, because Sam and Lucy 
had already made up their minds to turn over a new leaf. 
And John James’ check would help them surmount the 
immediate crisis. Things would be easier after this, with 
a strictly pay-as-you-go policy in force from now on. 
Sam could not have told you how many times such 
But this was different—oh, 
yes! John’s two hundred--and why not make it five while 
the getting was good?—John’s five hundred dollars could 


resolutions had been made 
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be spread out thin among a lot of creditors. It would keep 
them quiet for a long time. 

The hopeful Sam even called Lucy on the telephone to 
inform her in a guarded way that their troubles were over 
for the present. Wasn't it great of John? Old John was 
a brick! They’d have to invite him out to the house right 
away. And didn’t she think she’d like to come in town 
and have dinner and see a show just to celebrate? 

Lucy said it was one of Fanna’s nights out and she had 
to stay home with the duke. Besides, she didn’t have 
anything fit to wear. They’d talk it over when Sam got 
home—after he’d seen James again. 

They did. They talked it over until three o’clock in the 
morning. But the “it’’ which formed the subject of their 
discussion was not the one thousand dollars which Sam 
had decided to borrow from John W. James that night 
when the office closed. Well, not within the visual scope 
of the unassisted optic. 

mui 
“T SUPPOSE you've come here prepared to name the 
amount I’m to write you a check for,” said James that 
afternoon before Sam had had time to get comfortably 
seated and light a cigarette. 

There was something so coldly businesslike in the attor- 
ney’s gray eye that Bostwick hastily revised his figures 
downward and murmured waveringly that five hundred 
dollars would be about right. He had never realized before 
what a hard, uncompromising face John W. James had. 
He could have gone on at short notice to play the part of 
the rich money lender about to foreclose the mortgage. 
He wouldn’t even need a make-up. In imagination Sam 
heard the hisses of the gallery gods: 

“Stand back, John James! Your deed is a forgery! The 
watermark proves that at the time you claim my father 
signed this deed the paper was not even made. John 
James, you are foiled!” 

“t1ow much do you owe?” the mortgagee—I should 
say, the attorney—demanded abruptly; as if it was any 
of his business. 

“Oh,” replied Sam speciously and with a studied shrug 
which asked what difference a few dollars made one way 
or the other, “I guess it must be about—er—well, not 
over—er—don’t believe I know toa penny. Few 
hundred dollars I suppose, more or less.” 

“First condition of helping you, Sam, 
is that you tell me the absolute truth. 

No dodging. ." 


How much? 
Sam fished in a pocket and lugged out 
a notebook, which he leafed through 








“That Bird Didn't Get His Money by Saving It,"’ 
Grumbied Sam. “‘He Made it Faster Than He 
Could Spend It" 
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until he found a loose slip. This he eyed with ostentatious 
surprise as if he hadn’t really expected to find it. 

He sparred for time. 

“‘Lemme see. Lemme have a pencil. Thanks.” 

He ran the point up and down a column of figures. 

“What I should have,” he began, “‘to settle some things 
that must be paid right away e 

“You're not answering my question. How much do you 
owe?” 

“Current and overdue bills 
dollars.” 

“Close over, I guess—not under. What else besides 
bills? Any notes?” 

Sam’s jaw dropped. 

““Er—you see, a couple of years ago my Uncle Marcus 
Freedom let me have some money. I finally gave him a 
note for two thousand dollars covering several loans.” 

“Ever paid your uncle any interest?” 

“Oh, not yet! You see, Uncle Marcus wouldn’t be hard 
on me.” 

“Why don’t you ask him for five hundred then? He’s 
a very wealthy man, and your own kin.” 

“Why, John, I wouldn’t think of asking him for more 
after all he’s done for me!” 

Sam looked reproachfully virtuous. 

Rudely the lawyer brought him back to earth. 

“You know well enough he wouldn’t let you have another 
cent. He’s through with you—probably thinks you've 
bunked him—and I guess you have. You've bunked a lot 
of people and you go merrily along as usual.” 

“That’s not fair, John.” 

“You've spent your money without counting the future 
for a moment. You’ve had a sublime confidence that the 
ravens or some other miraculous agency would pull you 
out of your fix. But if they were slow in calling round your 
Uncle Marcus and your friends and a lot of trusting mer- 
chants could stand the gaff. In other words, you dance, 
they pay the piper. Now, how much do you owe—all 
told?” 

“Four thousand, four hundred and sixteen dollars and 
sixty-nine cents,” blurted Sam. 

“Hell!” said John James. ‘You are in a bad hole.” 

Hereupon he delivered himself of opinions touch- 
ing intimately the life and habits of the genus 
damphoolensis. John’s vocabulary was varied and 
flexible, but he drew upon its reserves until it 
creaked under the strain. Sam began to wonder 
how soon the varnish would begin to curl up and 
peel off the furniture. He shriveled. 

It dawned upon him that thereason he had to sit 

there and submit to this abuse was that he was 
in debt to James. He couldn’t open his mouth to 
say a word. He had roped and hog-tied himself 
helplessly. All he could do was to wait the ex- 
haustion of James’ breath and vocabulary, which 
were just now giving a magnificent exhibition of 
teamwork. Sam was bitten by the earnest wish 
to beat the head off the attorney, but prudence 
restrained him. There might be at least a nickel 
lining to the cloud—black as it was—so he sat 
tight. The bombardment finally ceased and John 
W. James walked to the window, to stand gazing 
moodily into the street. 
Your father did me a great favor once,” he said. 
“That’s the only reason why I give a hoot about 
helping you. I want to keep you from making the 
mistakes that he made. He spoiled you, Sam, by be- 
ing too easy-going. He was lax with you and you 
formed extravagant habits. He was too soft-hearted 
to make a first-rate business man, spent all his money 
on his family and died poor. 

“Your extravagant habits, Sam, are like an ailment 
that can be relieved only by drastic treatment. Pity 
they were allowed to develop; but the heroic way is 
the only way to get rid of them.” 

Sam sighed. When would John ever run down? 
Of course what he said was true, but —— 

“‘How much pay do you get, Sam?” 

“Sixty a week.” 
“And can’t live on it? That’s absurd!” 

“TI didn’t say we couldn’t live on it if we really had it; 
but the confounded bills come and eat it up before I can 
get it home.” 

“You bring me your pay envelope this week, Sam 
unopened.” 

“But, John, I’ve got to pay —— 

“‘Never mind that! Bring it to me! Also bring your 
wife here at the same time. If you will do as I tell you I'll 
show you how to pull yourself out of the hole you’re in. 
It’s going to hurt you like the devil, but that’s your own 
fault. Any money in your pocket?” 

Sam produced $3.47. 

“That'll do you until Friday—pay day. Better get 
along on half. Give the other half to Lucy. I dare say 
she has to use forceps to get a dollar away from you. Now 
go home and I’ll think your case over. You’re engaging 
a high-priced lawyer, young man, so you’d better take my 
advice. Quickest way would be bankruptcy, but that’s 


close to two thousand 


” 





a 


— 


= 
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messy. Besides, it leaves behind a moral responsibility 
which the courts can’t cancel. And it wouldn’t do you any 
permanent good, because it’s too easy.” 
“But, John, I thought you were going to let me have 
, 


’ 


some —— 
““Money? I know you did. Absolutely nothing doing! 
I’ve already given you a hundred dollars’ worth of valua- 
ble time. Now you go home. Get a little cash book and 
keep an account of every cent you spend, and when you 
think of buying something ask yourself whether you'd 
want me to see it. That'll make you choose between keep- 
ing your money and making a false entry. I still believe 
you’re too much of a man to monkey with the books. 
Then come to me Fri- 
day after five and bring 


Lucy—and the pay 
envelope.” 

Sam flared up. 

“Now, look here, i 
John! I don’t have to 


stand this from you. I 
didn’t 
charge of my affairs 
not by a long shot!” 
‘Very well, Sam. Do 
just as you please. I 
told you this afternoor 
the medicine would be 
bitter. But if I’m to 
be your doctor and cure 
you of debt you’ve got 
to take what I pre- 
scribe, There won't be 
much chocolate 
ing either. If youdon’t 
like the treatment you 
have your option of 
keeping the disease.” 
The little lawyer rose 
and stood behind his 
big desk. r 


ask you to take 


coat- 


Samuel T. 
Bostwick squirmed and 
inched toward the door. 
But with a hand on the 
knob he hesitated, 
turned and said: 

“All right, Doctor 


James, I'll take your 
pills. Ihaven’t an idea 
what they’ve got in 
"em, but they can’t 


more than kill me. And 
I s’ pose Lucy ’s got to 
take ’em too.” 

James nodded. 

‘*Nowif you're a bet- 
ter sport than you are 
financier you'll win. That is, you'll win if you’re game, 
If you’re yellow I want to know it. Personally I believe 
otherwise I wouldn’t be bothered. Give my love 


” 


in you; 
to Lucy. 

“Sure,” said Sam, taking the lawyer’s outstretched hand. 
“T’ll do that little thing, though I don’t know how she'll 
take it when she finds out what’s going on,” 


I 


John 


Iv 
WAS a very resentful Lucy who accompanied her 
isband on Friday after closing time to the office of 
W. James, for though she was far from 
clear in her mind what the doctor would prescribe she felt 
ure it would be Sam had his 
as yet unviolated pay envelope in his pocket, and Lucy 
yearned to it. True, she had not been on intimate terms 


attorney, 


something disagreeable. 


with its predecessors, but it now appeared that she wasn’t 
to have even a bowing acquaintance with this one. 

For several long contentious hours she had stubbornly 
refused to subscribe to ker husband’s plan to permit the 
lawyer to dictate his financial affairs. 

“How could you be so weak?”’ she demanded. “‘ Haven’t 
you any backbone? Is he a hypnotist? Why, he’s a per- 
fectly terrible man!” 

And Sam, who was not very well sold on the proposition 
himself, made a rather wabbly advocate. All he could urge 
in defense of his surrender was the reputed sagacity of 
John W. James. He certainly could not deny that he was 
a bully and a tyrant. 

‘“‘He may be a wonderful lawyer,” bewailed Lucy, “but 
he has no right to mix in our affairs and you had no business 
letting him.” 

“It’s time someone took a hand,” said Sam lugubriously, 
“We can’t be any worse off, and John says his treatment 
cures—if the patient follows directions.” 

“Bother directions! I’m not going near him!” 

But finally she did. Her acquiescence was protesting 
and ungracious—but it served. 

As suggested by his mentor, Sam had divided his $3.47 
with Lucy. This he accomplished by giving her $1.73 and 
matching her for the odd penny—which he lost. 


“‘Why, My Dear! You Mustn't Mind Me! Ar 
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“T don’t see how you're going to get along until Friday,” 
Lucy had objected. ‘‘ Please take a dollar of mine, honey. 
Well, I hope you don’t starve.” ‘ 

Sam did not starve. He spent a dollar for lunch the first 
day, and thirty-five cents the second. His evening papers 
cost four cents and cigarettes twenty-five. These he hus- 
banded carefully, smoking less than a third his usual num- 
ber. The fact that the ghost circulated on Friday did not 
help, owing to his having promised James to deliver 
the envelope unopened, so out of his remaining nine 
cents he purchased a five-cent cake of 
chocolate and called it a lunch. At 
closing time he joined his wife at the 
entrance of the building. 

““What’s the state of the 
bank roll?” he asked. eh 

‘Sixteen cents.” } 

“With my four we have 
twenty. Let’s take the 
bus.” Lucy gripped 
arm spasmodically. 


his 


“No! No!” she said in a seared voice. “We'll walk. 
How do we know what that ogre intends todo? We might 
be absolutely penniless.” 

Arrived at the office of John W. James, Lucy at least 
was cordially received, 

“Lucy!” he cried, seizing both her hands. ‘‘What a 
little peach you are! I haven’t seen you for a long time. 
This is a great pleasure.” 

“Tt—it must be,” replied Mrs. 
we—felt the same way about it.” 

This did not sound so severe as she had meant that it 
should. She seemed—in spite of her predetermined inten- 
tion to crush the tyrant with a look—to be treating the 
situation in a manner good-humoredly ironic. She had 
not intended to be good-humored. She caught herself 
smiling pleasantly at James and felt hypocritical and 
fatuous. 

““Same old Lucy,” chuckled James. 
eh, Sam? If you had Lucy’s pep you’d amount to some- 
thing.” 

He laid a friendly hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Double deuce!” thought Sam resentfully. 

“Now,” went on the attorney, “if Sam and I can be 
excused for a few minutes I’ll see Lucy afterward. You 
don’t mind, do you, Lucy?” 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Bostwick, endeavoring to stif- 
fen. She was small and of an engaging plumpness and pos- 
sessed of brown eyes and a dimple. Her attempt to stiffen 
was not much of a success, but resulted in a grimace 
which James mistook for a pout. This he thought im- 
mensely becoming. 

“Thanks,” he said, and closed the door of his private 
office. His client set his teeth and awaited the opening gun. 

“Got your envelope?” 

Sam passed it over. 

“Cash account?” 

The victim produced a small book and surrendered it 
glumly. James added up the entries rapidly. 

“Got four cents?” 

Sam extended his hand, palm upward, exhibiting four 
pennies. 


3ostwick., “I wish I 


; “Snappy as ever; 







Marcia Randall Would Soothe Her Hostess’ Embarrassment With 
en'’t You Perfectly Wonderful to be Able to Shampoo it Yourseif?'’ 


“Books balance. Petty cash O. K.” 

The little man briskly clipped an end from Sam's en- 
velope and counted the contents. 

“Sixty. Now, Sam, if that money didn’t belong to your 
creditors it would look pretty fine, wouldn't it?” ; 

“Oh, boy! 

“Exactly. 


But now it looks like stage money,” 


As for its doing you any good, I suppose it 


seems hopeless. Now, if only ten dollars of it belonged to 
your creditors the re- 

_ maining fifty would be 

' well worth while, eh?” 













“Don’t 
John!” 

‘I’m not kidding 
you, We’ll just set aside 


kid me, 


ten dollars and call the 
fifty yours—well, theo 
retically anyhow. Fifty 





dollars a week is twent 

ix hundred a year 
What would you d 
with it?” 


‘Live on it of « 


“But you h 





lived or ixty, S 

“On account 
confounded bills.” 

‘Nonsense! It’s on 
account of your idioti 
improvidence, You i) 
now you can live on 
fifty a week. What 
would you do with the 
money i 

Why, buy food and 
clothes and milk and 
ice~—well, what und 


it? Get a steam 


is the twinkling stars do 
! you think I'd do wit 
t 


yacht?” 
“Something equall 
foolish, I’ve no doubt 
= How much of it w yuld 
So you Save tag 
Aw, John, dk ll 
like a piece of cheese! 
We couldn’t save an 
thing on fifty a wee 
but just as soon as | 
get another raise | 


tend to save ter per 









cent of my aiary reg 
ularly. 

“I believe in saving 
when a chap can afford 
it of course.” 

“Oh, you really do? That’s encouraging, because you're 
going to start saving right now. Here!” 

James counted out fifteen dollar 

*What’s that for * queried Sam. 

“Savings-bank account start it to-morrow morning 
Hereafter 1 add fifteen dollars each weel Csreat Se t! 
Believe in saving? You bet your sweet life you believe 
saving if you ! ¥ What's good fi r oul” 

eam eyed he ee! ade lar the looked up with a 
puzzied Ir 

Id t ge len dollar got »pa bill ! fifteen 
into the t W t the dickens do you think I and 
I and the iare g xz to live or Faith You're i 

] and the i d you are going to live on thirt 
five d 1 wes intil further notice 

But, John, have a little sense! How can I save fifteen 
a wee nd make a headway paying my debts? Lord 
kno tena i week isn't a drop in the »ucket! Wh 
that uuld take er four hundred wee} more tha 
eignt yea 

“Quite o! Neverthele it’s the only way The fifteen 

in the bank is what I call a desperate necessity 
aven't any money—neither has Lucy. Suppose you 
were to be taken sick to-night perhaps die? What would 


” 


become of your family 

Sam groaned that he’d be darned if he knew 

“Of course you haven’t any - 

“T had, but it lapsed. Anyhow, I’m health; 

“And cocksure. You're the sort of chap who ge it in 
the neck when he’s least « xpecting 
thousand dollars of insurance right off. 

“Say, John, 
and now you tell me to do things that cripple me worse 
than ever. 

“My dear, foolish, thick-headed fellow, haven’t 
brains enough to see that you've absolutely got to provide 
first for your family? You're to keep on saving the fifteen 
a week until you have several hundred dollars set aside. 
Do it in Lucy’s name too. That’s a sacred duty—credi- 
tors or no creditors.” 

(Continued on Page 75 


insurance 


you were going to help 
” 


you 
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Where Do We Go From Hoboken? 


F COURSE you 


hat profaneslogan, ir 
in army which seemed | 
logar It should not 
pass into the limbo of 
things forgotten, if for 
noother than historical 
reasons. As the shore 

f America dropped 
back into the things to 
the west’ard lor 


though you were from 


Sauk Rapids or Joplin 
ou had already at 
tained a eagoing 
phra e or two as 
everything you had 
ever known disap 
peared behind the 


wave went west, in 
fact you said or heard 
aid as you fixed your 


eyes on that eastern 
horizon beyond which 
you might help to win 
the greatest battle of 
all history or you might 
be driven into the sea 
after defeat: ‘ Well, 
it’s hell, heaven or Ho 
boken by Christma 
And you, peaceful 
but nevertheless useful 
citizen, just think of 
the eternal and ever 
lasting Americanism in 
that phrase: ‘Hell, 
heaven or Hoboke n by 





By HERBERT QUICK 


was going right back 
to the farm and buckle 
to. The old man was 





getting older, and 
needed help and he 
was going toget it from 
now on. The folks 
| didn’t know he was 
coming. He’d fixed up 
a surprise for ’em 
apurpose. He was in 
a glow of exaltation 
coming back from the 
wars, the oldest and 
most wonderful expe- 
rience of man since our 
ancestors threaded 
their way into camp 
through the forest and 
sang war songs so we 
wouldn’t waylay them 
as they came, mistak- 
ing them for our ene- 
mies. Ancient and 
wonderful exaltation, 
coming back from the 
wars! You felt it re- 
turning from your own 
Hoboken; and you can 
sympathize with him, 
as did I, whose service 
consisted in three years 
of fierce trench warfare 
in the bloody Battle 
of Washington. 

“‘Tgopart of the way 
to your farm,” said I. 
“Won't you ride with 
me?”’ 

“‘No, thank you, 
sir,” said he—the “‘sir”’ 
being a military addi- 
tion to his manners 








Christmas!’’ No 
boastinginit. Noflub 
dub of chasing the Ger 
mans breathle: No pose 
to do the fearful thir gy, al d do it quick, 


Just invincible determination 
No victory-or- 
word drawn and pointing skyward, 
nothing 


death pledges, with 
eyes turned upward, and hand thrust into bosom 
in it but a quiet expression, an odd, quizzical assumption of 
victory. Yes, there was in it a hint of death, too, an even 
hance d, broad-minded « lause “iving even the devil his due 
in case he had anything coming to him, a little out ropping 
of hope that it would be heaven, in a universe in which 
devotion to country and humanity might be expected to 
1@ feeling that 


count for something; but back of it all t 
really it would be Hoboken after all. No poet, no orator, 
no master of style ever coined so ple ndid an expression; 
for in it was the soul of a nation, a nation the most 
sentimental in the world, but one which hates sentimental- 
ism as the devil hats holy water 


After Khaki, What? 


No much more than half of you crossed the water, but 
all of you had that expression, and the magnificent 
spirit back of it in your hearts; and all of you—all whocame 
back—had a Hoboken of wharves and docks or a Hoboken 
of the spirit from which to make that fresh start which 
exists for each of us at every finish. Each of you 
ind closed the episode of 


always 


has gone through his Hoboken 





the service. You are all passing through the period of 
readjustment. To all of you the question has presented 
itself in one form or another: “‘Where do we go from 
Hoboken?” After khaki, what? Standing on the wharf, 
actual or spiritual, filled with memories which you cannot 


even begin to express to anyone—to say nothing of those 
who do not already know—conscious that you have some- 
thing within you which nobody can ever understand or 
even imagine, you look back across the billows to those 
peoples you have fought for, and forward to those who sent 
you, and think: ‘Where do we go from here, boys, where 
do we go from here?”’ 

Back, of course; that’s where you go. 


works, the foundry, the warehouse, the rags and old iron 


Back to the soap 


business, the cracker factory, the drug store, the street- 
cleaning gang, the roundhouse, the meat wagon, the sample 
cases, the typewriter, the ledger, the school, the pulpit, the 
stage, the trombone, the anvil, the steam hammer, the 
cattle ranch, the orchard, the plow—the job, in short; or 
the hunt for the job. Back, some of you, to a world in 
which you don’t care much whether you do anything or 








New York Wetcoming Home Her Own “‘27th"’ 


not; to a sort of good-for-nothing consciousness, which 
makes you reluctant to face the music of life, even after 
having faced death in a thousand forms. All of us have 
felt a touch of it, after a vacation or a fit of sickness or 
anything which breaks us up. We have hated to put our 
noses back against the grindstone; and some of us can 
understand how—after a year or two of having everything 
planned for you, everything laid upon you as commands, 
all your food provided, all your amusements looked after 
and all your movements ordered — it is a little unhandy for 
you to begin to think and do for yourselves. Some of you 
are going to be pretty worthless for a while, but you'll get 
over that, and you'll find that, like a spring which has been 
unbent for a while, you'll have more kick in you than 
ever—that is, most of you will. It all depends on what 
you were before you went. 

Many of you returned from your spiritual or material 
Hoboken with hazy expectations which haven't been real- 
ized. A little balloon of hope blew up after you got home. 
One of you was on the car with me coming into his home 
town, and I was sorry for that boy. Allow me to tell you 
about it, for it illustrates this point of what the sentimental 
novelists call disillusionment on getting home. This boy 
had never been much good before he went to the war, so 
far as his neighbors could see. He didn’t get along well 
with his father, and half the time te farm went to weeds 
because they couldn’t agree. But he had gone in at 
Chateau-Thierry, and on through with the Chateau-Thierry 
crowd. He had seen everything twice, so far as war is 
concerned. He couldn’t tell about it, for it was all unre- 
lated in his mind, and how could an ignorant boy be 
expected to have anything to add to the failures in descrip- 
tion with which the great tellers have struggled. “‘It was 
hell!” was what he said, and that’s as near to success as 
anyone has attained. 

But I could see that he was coming home in a sort of 
exaltation of spirit. He was a better boy that minute than 
he had ever been in his life. He said that they might say 
all they pleased about France and them other foreign 
countries, but they weren’t so much after all. He hadn't 
seen anything he'd trade his neighborhood for, and he had 
traveled some, believe him—and as for the people, well 
they might be all right but they weren’t like folks. He 
didn’t want to say anything about the French, and they 
certainly oughtn’t to be run over by the Germans; but 
what the Huns wanted France so darned bad for he 
couldn't see. Nice folks maybe, but funny. As for him, he 





“T’ve got too much 

plunder. I’ll just tell 
the fellows at Smith’s or Peterson’s garage that I want to 
go out and they'll take me. Won't charge me a cent, 
either. I'll just tell ’em I want to go.” 

I looked at his plunder—the scalps he was bringing back 
from the wars. German helmets, his roll—all the load 
under which a man must labor if he brings all he is allowed. 
He wanted to have them where he could tell their story 
to his father and mother, and perhaps he thought of their 
place in the house after he should be old—like the sword of 
Bunker Hill, and the old Queen’s arm that Gran’ther 
Young fetched hum from Concord, busted, and the old 
Belgian musket, with wood running clean out to the muzzle 
and a ramrod like the rod to the hind-end gate to a wagon 
that his own grandpa carried through the campaigns in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 


Gratitude Without Words 


HOPED that the fellows at Smith’s or Peterson’s garage 

would take him out, for oughtn’t a hero of Chateau- 
Thierry and St.-Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne have the 
right to be carried home with his scalps when he got back? 
But I knew that before he went away he wouldn’t have 
been trusted with the cheapest flivver for an hour—he’d 
have been required to pay in advance—and I had my 
doubts. 

I wasn’t much surprised, therefore, when in an hour or 
so I saw him plodding along the road on foot, without his 
plunder, in the rain. I think this a tragedy. But didn’t 
you experience something of the sort? Even when the 
grand celebration was going on, didn’t you feel that after 
all there wasn’t much to it? When you are older you will 
realize that human power couldn’t have devised any 
system that would greatly break the shock that was sure 
to meet you on your return from whatever Hoboken you 
landed at, whether it was in New Jersey or the home rail- 
road station. We can’t tell you how we feel about you. 
It is impossible. We can’t kiss you on both cheeks; and 
you'd slap our chaps if we tried it. We can’t weep; and 
you'd think us silly and soft if we did. We can’t give all 
of you jobs at once. We can only shake your hand and tell 
you we’re glad you’re back and let disillusionment take 
its course; but let me tell you, my boy, no people were ever 
prouder of any soldier than we are of you. We think you 
the finest soldier that ever trod shoe leather or the faces of 
afoe; but how in the name of heaven are we to tell you? 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE first thing the average American 


realizes when he comes in contact with Their Tracks Fibre Rumam 1@ 


certain peoples of Europe is that filth 
does not offend them. And this is a thought 


torauseupmandponder: Weawsuproed JW A leqnor Kranklin Egan 


to be slightly touched in the intelligence on 
the subject of cleanliness, but 
when I write the objectionable 
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crupulously upkept—it tortures us 
that a day might come when the 





word “filth” in this connection fw * 
I do not mean mere bathlessness 
and native distaste for personally 
cleansing processes; I mean filth. 
I am thinking of people who if 
they ever knew anything about 
the niceties of life, if they ever en- 
joyed modern comforts and con- 
veniences, have surrendered their 
right to such blessings with a 
completeness and unconcern that 
are incredible and appalling, 
while accepting as a seeming mat- 
ter of course conditions that in 
the United States we now would 
denounce unanimously as shame- 
ful and intolerable. I am think- 
ing of people who are serenely 
indifferent to every rule of sanita- 1» ¢ 
tion that was ever thought out ; a ; 
and put into practical operation; ; 
of people who are on terms of 2) 
usual and easy familiarity with . 
the creature which we in whole- 
some though mirthful disgust 
have nicknamed ‘“‘the cootie”’; 
of people who harbor year in and 











year out on terms of equality 
the kind of bedfellow whose ugly 
little name is not pronounced in 
polite society; of people whose 
habits of life are such, in short, 
that contact with them is actu- 
ally dangerous. 

Living with such people and 
learning from them all there is 
to know about deprivation, dirt, 
disease, disorder and all-round disagreeableness, the Amer- 
ican stops to think and begins to wonder. He finds he can 
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get along as the world round him gets along, and a question 
inevitably presents itself to him as to just how substantial 
his own veneer of civilization may be. He sees that it is not 
such a long way after all from ordered and orderly exist 
ence to the everlasting demnition bowwows; he knows 
that in his own country things are not as they used to be; 
he knows that the American proletariat dog is seeing the 
dawning of its day; he knows, too, that it is not an Amer- 
ican thoroughbred but a European mongrel, and in the 
light of what he is permitted to observe in Europe he 
begins shudderingly to examine the possibilities. He real- 
izes that material deterioration and hideous retrogression 
of national standards are the inevitable results of social 
disorganization and the outlook from his standpoint 
begins to worry him. 











Her Majesty as a Nurse in an Evacuation Hospitat 


I myself have lived through hours of cold chills just by 
looking into the years and wondering if my people could 
ever become as other peoples are. And I think perhaps 
they can if they fail to check the crumblings of the castles 
they have built. 


Don’t Forget Your Insect Powder 


HAT in my mind I have pictured our downfall chiefly 

in such visible and loathsome manifestations as unsani- 
tary surroundings and unnamable insects is due to my obser- 
vation that these things are inseparable from a disordered 
state of community existence and to the fact that I myself 
have endured them with a certain degree of unconcern and 
significant composure. We can come to anything, and that 
you may believe. Because we are what we are—sons and 


daughters of a land magnificently equipped and heretofore 
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The King of Rumania Decorating Soldiers 





tranger in our midst would have to provide 


with a box of insect powder as a 


part of his traveling equipment; 


isect powder and a little bellows with which 


to blow it into creases, cracks, 
chinks, crevices and all manner 
of interstices in our hotel beds, 
in the berths of our sleeping cars, 
in the seats of our ordinary rail 
way coaches, in the upholstery 
of our taxicabs, in the chairs of 
our theaters, and even in the 
pews of our churches! Can you 
imagine such a state of affairs? 
It is not too utterly unthinkable 
Other peoples have come to it. 
We have many of their represen- 
tatives with us. And what with 
Plumb plans, foreign domination 
of labor and industry, unchecked 
socialistic agitation and a leader- 
ship which leads steadily away 
from purely American concep- 
tions, we may be on our way. 

All of which is mere introduc- 
tory and side-line rumination as I] 





think of a people not so much in 
fluenced in it personal habits by 
surrender to radical teachings as 
by natural inclination 

The Rumanians are a great 
people. They ay they have 
waited a thousand years to do 
what they are doing now and 
now they are doing it They iré 
a great people. But I don’t mind 
telling you that their Teutor 
cally trained and conscientiou 
clean antagonists dread less their 
powder and shells 
able per onal relationship wit! 
them. I shall never forget the 
first lot of Rumanian soldiers | 


than unavoid 





standing on the p atform of the rail 





r, in Transy ind I think pe 
been unsafe to touch one of then 
The fles and knapsack ere 
ind even these were n cle in; 
ng but dirt-incrusted rags; their 
syed and mudd » irlap or were 
hape le ind unsightly felt boot nd 
raged, while they slouched rather 
itching their trousers at the waist- 





ly at the unkempt hair 
early every country on 
mine times and islands 
avages, and I can think of none 


vith these Rumanians to anything 
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“Here ts @ List,” He Declared, Flourishing the Manuscript, ‘of All the Young People in Lewisburg Who Ought to Get Married. Lots of 'em in This Audience at This Very Minute” 


FFICIENCY being his diversion as well as his 
I} | religion Lemuel E. Prigley wasted no time in senti- 

mentalizing after his daughter Mathilde had an- 
nounced her engagement to Mr. Alsop Alexis Towers. He 
enjoyed the triumphant thrill which had often come to 
him at the consummation of a handsome business stroke, 
and his mind relished her every word, delivered in that 
fashionable drawl she had acquired expensively at a New 
York boarding school He mere ly kissed her on a spot 
over her eyebrow where he would do the least harm to her 
complexion. He was a little weed of a man and she was a 
tall flower of a girl, so the parental blessing took him 
to his tiptoes. 

“Honey, that’s mighty fine,” he told her, smacking 
thin whimsical lips under a mustache so long and bristling 
comical little face with its 
enthusiastic gray eyes and funny pointed nose. 

“We're going to be awfully happy and Alsop 

“Of course,” cut in old Lemuel, employing his briskest 
manner. “Take happiness for granted. Love. All that 
sort of thing.”’ He dashed the phrases from side to side as 
one winnowing chaff to find good grain. ‘This Alsop 
Alexis Towers—not much good for rough work. Nice 
piece of bric-A-brac. The British Government's going to 
make him a duke or something—right?” 

“The Towerses are an old American family,” she told 
him, reciting a lesson she knew by heart, “‘ but it turns out 
that Alsop is second cousin to the Earl of Collingvyne, 
who's the last of the English branch, and when the earl 


as quite to outbalance his 


dies 

“Sickly lot!” Lemuel raced impatiently on. ‘“That’s 
understood. Not much work in the boy. All right. Fix 
that all right. Now when’s the wedding?” 

“It’s getting toward the end of May,” she demurred, 
holding him with eyes that were like his, but more beautiful 
and a little colder. 

“Fine!” He clicked a key chain in his pocket, the 
sound suggesting the efficient unlocking of all problems. 
“Then we'll make it the fifteenth of June.” 

“Father!” She threw her arms round his scrawny neck— 
a caress which, though pleasant to the sense, reminded him 
of wasted motion. He wriggled away 

“Do you want—Alsop to come and talk to you?” she 
asked, nervousness unsteadying her costly voice. 

“Lord, no! Why should he be wasting my time?’ 

But when she had turned to go with what he could not 
help feeling was a gesture of relief he called her back with 
the query, “How about Harry Wiggin?” 

“How about him?” 

Her complexion, which was of the pink that goes with 
auburn hair, pinked deeper at the repetition of his 
question, “‘Can’t keep one and marry the other. Bad busi- 
ness. Can't be done.” 

“T had no intention,” she declared, heightening with her 
recovered dignity. ‘‘He knows—he doesn’t come any 
more.” 


, 


“Oh, well, that’s different!’ he announced, beaming 
pridefully. ‘Secret of success, Tilly—simplify. No loose 
ends. No false motions. All right, darling. Kiss me. All 
settled for the fifteenth of June.” 

That was all. Mathilde Prigley moved away, a satis- 
factory spare figure, smartly dressed for the afternoon. 
Old Lemuel’s first thought was, ‘‘Thank the Lord that’s 
over!” just as he gave thanks when some particularly 
delicate negotiation connected with Prigley’s Pineapple 
Polish had been completed to his own satisfaction. He had 
an instinctive animal affection for his daughter, but his 
intellect convinced him of her shortcomings. Lemuel 
considered Harry Wiggin to be the ablest young man he 
had—the best hustler and the best organizer. But Harry 
had no family, no background. Mathilde had had acute- 
ness to see that. As a matter of fact, Lemuel sometimes 
thought that Mathilde had too much acuteness along 
certain lines and not enough along others. She was a 
trifle papery for a man like Harry, who was nothing if not 
human. 

Quite without wasting steps Prigley went out on the 
veranda of his big house and looked over as many of his 
fifty acres as his eye could compass. Lemuel, who had 
always counted imagination to be forty-nine per cent of 
his idol, Efficiency, indulged a rich moment in fancying a 
long line of Lewisburg’s sleekest vehicles rolling grandly 
to his door or parking under the oaks down the drive. The 
Prigley-Towers wedding! Aside from their noble preten- 
sions, the Towerses were undoubtedly of the best people in 
the state. Jessica Stanchfield had informed him of that 
long since; how would he have gotten along without old 
JeSsie, whose worldly guidance had brought him this 
triumph of efficiency? And now the Prigley blood would 
‘mingle with that of royalty. Or was it royalty? A title was 
a title, wasn’t it? Matty’s first-born should be named 
Prigley Towers—Sir Prigley Towers, possibly. Lemuel 
would have to ask Jessie about that. 

He pressed the first button he came to in the hall. The 
promptness with which old Moab’s black grin appeared 
was indeed a tribute to Lemuel’s powers of organizing 
everything with which he came in contact. 

“Car,” he said, knowing that the monosyllable would 
serve as an order for his hat and stick and for an obese 
blue limousine shortly to snort its way under the porte- 
cochére, 

During that pzuse which must occur even in the opera- 
tion of the best oiled machinery, Lemuel stood at the foot 
of the broad staircase and hearkened to little intermittent, 
not unpleasant whirring sounds which came from the regions 
above. Tick, tr-tr-tr-tr, tick, tr-tr-tr-tr! Locustlike it 
rattled—or like a distant battle of fairy machine guns. 
Lemuel smiled, then almost slyly he tiptoed up to the 
second landing, where he paused at an open doorway and 
fed his eyes upon the pretty sight within. 

Becomingly framed by the white-enameled molding of a 
sunlit window a lovely young creature sat typing letters, 


Over the chattering keys her fingers flew like dancing 
fairies. Sunlight caught the smooth-brushed gold of her 
hair, and when she looked up, startled by Lemuel’s dis- 
creet clearing of the throat, her eyes were blue as little 
lakes. 

The slave of efficiency was enthralled at the upward 
glance; he remembered the popular engraving of St. 
Cecilia playing the organ and looking at the angels. 

“Miss Ireen! Miss Ireen!’’ he began with a sort of fond 
sternness as with one hand he brought out a fat jeweled 
watch and with the other held up a warning finger. 
*Five-two, Miss Ireen. You know the rules.” 

“Just one line more, Mr. Prigley,” she coaxed and 
pouted seductively. 

She brought down her slim young arms and rested them 
on the table; the color of her flesh showed through the 
transparent sleeves like rosy dawn through a mountain 
mist. The rose warmth seemed to glow in his own heart, 
mounted to his brain and gave him a pleasantly giddy 
sensation ere he managed again to pitch his voice to its 
best efficiency key: 

“Don’t drive a good horse to death. 
Long hours are idle hours. Don’t whip a willing 

But his misquotation was interrupted by an imperti- 
nence never before encountered in his broad experience as 
an employer. Miss Ireen McKane went right on typing 
typing in his face, as it were! Prestissimo! The fairy 
dance of her fingers had now capered into an elfin clog. 
Then abruptly the music stopped while Miss McKane 
unrolled paper from cylinder, glanced professionally over 
the text, then laid the letter carefully aside ere returning 
the smile of the great man who now stood over her, 
looking as tall as Nature would permit. 

“IT can’t accept any work done without my orders after 
closing time,”’ he told her as sternly as he knew how. 

“I wasn’t doing this for you, Mr. Prigley,”’ she informed 
him, bathing him in her angelic gaze. ‘It was a letter 
of my own.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve been using my time on 
your personal correspondence?” 

Every efficient atom was horrified. And yet he felt with 
a pang of conscience that he had hurt this pretty creature, 
for her pale virginal face flushed slightly and she lowered 
her eyes, showing two romantic rows of golden lashes. 
Surely, thought Mr. Prigley, he had not come there to be 
cruel. 

“T didn’t start this until five o’clock,” he heard her 
explaining in her gentle voice. 

“Mean to say you’ve done a letter in two minutes?”’ he 
exclaimed, glad that his tone had changed to one of 
kindness. 

“It was a short letter,” she explained. ‘Just a line. 
‘Dear Sir: Please find rent inclosed. Yours truly.’” 

Mr. Prigley sat down. He had no right to sit down, 
because his car was waiting outside and he had timed 
himself for a serious interview in town. However, he 
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settled himself into an attitude of unnatural idleness as 
he sat regarding the charming little virtuoso at the key- 
board. 

“You have a great deal of ability, Miss Ireen,’’ he said. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Prigley!” She sat weaving her 
fingers together and her look was of embarrassed pleasure. 

“ Ability.” He had now cramped himself back into his 
characteristic word-saving method. ‘But no place in 
business for attractive young ladies. Understand? Beauty 
all right in its place—fine thing to put on the label. But 
honest homely article must be inside the can, For results 
give me cross-eyed girls with crooked teeth. No non- 
sense.”’ 

“I’m sorry,” said the lovely Ireen, every dimple, every 
tender curve expressive of what she was sorry for. 

“All right,” he agreed dryly. ‘“‘Ever think of getting 
married, Miss Ireen?”’ 

She didn’t blush this time, but gave him an almost 
infantile stare as she said: 

“Of course, Mr. Prigley! 
I suppose.” 

“Thought so,” agreed Mr. Prigley, as though he were 
taking another note for his book on motion saving. 

Again he glanced at his watch, and what he saw there 
brought him punctiliously to his feet. The whole con- 
versation had given him a feeling of guilty joy, because 
Mathilde, whose will had already bound his with bands 
of steel, disapproved of his talking with Miss McKane. 

“Car’s waiting,” he explained. ‘‘Going downtown, 
Suppose I drop you.” 

“*Thank you, Mr. Prigley!”” She looked adorably sorry. 
There was a young man coming to get me. He ought 
to be here by now.” 

“T see. I see.” 

Mr. Prigley counted his steps to the door. There were 
just thirteen of them. He made no computation of the 
stairs as he went down; he knew the figures by heart. 
The manservant stood at the door with his silver-headed 
walking stick and gray-felt hat. The obese blue limousine 
stood precisely in place, a chauffeur holding the door, and 
the owner was about to step in when his attention was 
arrested by a frivolous intrusion. A racy little motor car 
of grasshopper green came whirling toward him round the 
oval driveway. A chuckle-faced young man in a leghorn 
hat and a pin-checked suit jauntily plied the wheel and 
brought his fender dangerously near the tail light of the 
Prigley Juggernaut. 

Mr. Prigley gazed again. It was Harry Wiggin! 

There was a moment of embarrassment for Mathilde’s 
proud father. His temperamental and daring Middle 
Western manager hadn’t been to call on Mathilde for 
sometime. It was a tricky turn of fate that he should have 
chosen this of all afternoons to renew his devotions. 
Prigley liked Harry Wiggin and hated to consider his 
approaching laceration. 

By now Harry had come smilingly up the steps and was 
holding out a chamois-gloved hand. Harry was, as Mr. 


Every girl’s thinking of that, 
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Prigley thought, dressy. He approved, just as he approved 
of zsthetic designs on can labels; but the expectant smile 
on Harry’s rugged, rather beefy face had only the effect 
of wringing Mr. Prigley’s paternal heart. Should he 
break the news that was not his to break? 

“Why, Harry!” he began cordially. ‘Glad to see you 
up this way!” 

He paused because, if it was his Middle Western mana- 
ger’s intent to consult him on business, then the next 
move was plainly Harry Wiggin’s. 

*“‘Just got my new car out of the garage,”’ said Harry 
“Carburetor adjustment. I thought, as long 


evasively. 
as I was coming this way 

““Oh, yes.” 

Mr. Prigley stood regarding the racer with a rather fishy 
eye. Decisive blows being important in his life strategy, 
he struck at once: 

“‘ Afraid you're late, Harry.” 

“Late?” 

“Tilly left fifteen minutes ago.’ 

**T see.” 

Though he saw there was no sign of grief on the solid, 
healthy face. Instead Mr. Wiggin seemed inclined to 
linger. Mr. Prigley hoped he would go and stop wasting 
his time. 

“T was calling for Miss McKane,” explained Harry 
at last. 

“Miss who?” The efficiency expert wasted a long 
breath. 

““Miss Ireen McKane,” said Harry Wiggin quite dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘I] understood she was doing some work here and 
I’ve called to take her home.” 

“Yes; yes.” The staccato popped nervously. 

An instant later he had pressed a button and brought 
his manservant to the door. 

‘*Moab, tell Miss McKane that Mr. Wiggin is waiting 
for her.” 

Mr. Prigley got into his car and heard the door closed 
gently upon him. He was confused. So this was the way 
of the wind! 

Mr. Prigley had given his orders, which the chauffeur 
understood almost before they were given. To Miss 
Stanchfield’s. That capable, distinguished, fashionable old 
maid had stood at Lemuel’s shoulder these five years, cun- 
ning pilot that she was, ably steering him away from the 
shoals of solecism into the deep calm bays of social ap- 
probation. It was natural, then, that Jessie Stanchfield 
should be the first to be told of Mathilde’s engagement. 
To tell Jessie first would be the efficient thing to do. 

That monument of worldly success, the big brick-and- 
marble French Renaissance house on the hill, with its rose 
garden, pergolas, keeper’s lodge, gardener’s cottage and 
colony of garages, was but an outward manifestation of 
what inwardly Miss Jessie Stanchfield, and much money, 
had done for Lemuel E. Prigley. 

Prigley’s Pineapple Polish had been, up to his removal to 
Lewisburg, Lemuel Prigley’s life and character. It was 
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nearly twenty-odd years ago, shortly after his daughter’ 
birth, that Lemuel, then a small hardware dealer in 
Harnessville, bought out his partner, and with the trans 
action became proprietor of a certain mud-colored salve 
which claimed honest merit as a destroyer of rust. It was 
called Rustine, a forbidding name, which made few friends 
and showed dismally on fly-specked window cards of 
funereal appearance and limited circulation. 

Lemuel looked over Rustine, as he had looked over 
every item in his stock, with a view to fortune. It was a 
homely, unpretentious mixture with a disagreeable habit 
of doing just what it promised to do. One day a retail 
bicycle dealer of the town came and ordered four cans 
with the remark, “‘It smells like hell, but it sure does 
knock the spots off.” 

Lemuel considered this remark. Surely Rustine needed 
anew name, a new dress, a sweeter, more engaging per 
sonality. At last he chose for his emblem of success the 
pineapple. The polish should be labeled with something 
everybody understood, desired, commended. 

One hot afternoon he had taken his problem to a corner 
drug store and dipped remotely into a tall beaker of that 
combined starch, frost, cream, perfume and carbonated 
water which follows the American flag under the name of 
ice-cream soda, The aromatic flavor mounted pleasantly 
to his nose. Lemuel made a census of flavors. There were 
fourteen customers at the curved marble counter. One 
lemon, three oranges, four raspberries, one alleged stimulat- 
ing brown drink and five crushed pineapples. Pineapple, 
then, had it; not by a majority, but by an appreciabl 
plurality. Prigley’s Pineapple Polish! The entire pro 
prietary title came to him at once, pleasing by its allitera 
tion. True, the muddy salve incased in dreary tin had 
nothing in the world to do with pineapples, but the sug- 
gestion was poetic, luscious, redolent of the tropics. 

The artisan who compounded Rustine wasted a great 
deal of the compound on his apron, hair and workbench; 
he made a hundred and ten false motions a minute. 

Lemuel Prigley changed all this. He borrowed money, 
employed a force, invented a can with a patent screw lid, 
introduced a synthetic perfume into the mixture which 
gave the tin, when opened, an overpowering smell of 
pineapples. For the sum of twenty dollars a young 
reporter on the Harnessville Post made a literary dis 
covery, @ magic scouring acid in the heart of the pineapple; 
an acid which rendered kitchen labor aromatic, polished, 
scoured and brightened without that risk of destruction 
encountered in dangerous mineral compounds. The 
young reporter’s article went broadcast through the me 
dium of boiler plate. Advertising did something, efficiency 
did more. 

Prigley’s Pineapple Polish was sold wherever there 
were ple tins, pianos, pokers or pipe organs to brights n 
Every doorknob in America began to testify to the virtue 
of prepared pineapple juice as a poli her. The world, ir 
short, became Prigley’s pineapple to open and enjoy at his 


leisure, Continued on Page 139 
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Germany’s New Bid for World Trade 






ITH all the old industry and zeal, and with a 

desperate doggedness compensating for some lost 

self-confidence, republican Germany has started to 
do what imperial Germany failed in—to beat the inferior 
rest of the world World power or destruction—the grim 
alternative of Bernhardi—is as actual as it ever was; with 
the difference that the first word is to-day modestly 
qualified to domination of the commercial world. 

Of Germany's struggles with humanity in every domain 
of civilization— and of barbarism—the struggle in finan- 
cial organizing power, technical industrial 
dexterity and commercial pushfulness remains 
undecided; and here Germany, though 
weakened, is unbeaten still. She has behind 
her all the material, intellectual and moral 
or immoral —forces that make for victory: The 
old personal industry and inherited skill of labor, the high 
educational level, the advanced technic of production and 
the judicious unsqueamishness as to means employed 
whenever the dropping of “‘unreasonable”’ s« ruples brings 
nearer a satisfactory end. 

And Germany has on her side a further advantage which 
fully compensates for her loss of maritime power. That is 
her privileged geographical position in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, in the mathematical center of the world’s greatest 
aggregation of civilized men; next door to England, 
France and Italy; to the potentially wealthy lands of 
Austria and the Balkuns, to the Scandinavian north, and 
to immeasurable Russia, which almost seems to have been 
created to supply to Germany everything that Germany 
wants, and to take off Germany’s productive hands every- 
thing of which Germany needs to be rid. 


The Persistence of the Conquered 


ND above all Germany has the special advantage that 
4% her fighting days are over. That is the real meaning of 
the gibe which one hears in the streets of Berlin that 
though the Allies won the war Germany won the peace. 
The Peace Conference, it follows, may have done the non- 
German political world a service when it drew Germany’s 
political teeth, killed her high diplomacy and broke her 
sword, But thereby it rendered the non-German commer- 
cial world no thoughtful service. It is easier to fight with 
one weapon than with two; and Germany to-day —rid of the 
cost of an army and a navy, with the brain power which 
she formerly wasted on planning raids through Belgium 
concentrated on the arts of peace—is more formidable by 
far than in the vanished fighting era of her history. The 
ingenious Professor Nicolai, Wilhelm II's heart doctor, who 
first startled Europe by flying from Prussia in an aéroplane, 
put that fact convincingly when in support of his doctrine 
that the battle is not always to the strong he quoted the 
reply of the wise old Li Hung Chang to the merely violent 
conqueror Waldersee: 

“* How is it,”’ asked Waldersee when the Boxer struggle 
was over—“ how is itthat you can look on so coldly while 
your lands are being conquered and ravaged?” 

“Oh, we are always being conquered!" answered Li 
with a weary smile. ‘The Tartars also conquered us. But 
look round you for a moment, and then please answer my 


or" 


question: Where are the Tartars now? 


DECORATIONS 


By Robert Crozier Long 


Br GUERNSEY 


In Germany and in the adjacent countries which are the 
present chief theaters of German commercial activity this 
eternal paradox—the dwindling of the lion and the wolf, 
and the unceasing increase and multiplying of the labori- 
ous ant—is brought to notice every day. In Germany one 
sees it in unexampled preparations to produce and export, 
to cut prices, to regain markets, to win new ones; and in 
the small neutral countries one sees it in panic preparations 
to resist the inevitable flood of impossibly cheap German 
wares. Most of all one sees it in soviet Russia, where the 
German engineer and German trader flourish in a milieu 
of hardship from which the toughest Ally citizens long 
ago fled. In all these countries acute economical observers 
realize that the supposed crushing of German commerce is 
a myth. They remember that Germany after the Thirty 
Years’ War was far worse off than to-day; and that after 
the Seven Years’ War the Prussia of Frederick the Great 
was a byword for poverty, mean living and anticommercial 
bureaucratism, So that neither in Germany itself nor in 
the neighboring neutral countries does one find a single 
intelligent observer who does not foresee a time, which 
historically considered is not very remote, when republican 
Germany will be the greatest seller in Europe, and not 
impossibly the greatest seller in the world. 

Enterprising German business men with whom I talked 
in the first weeks after the revolution all laid stress upon 
this dominant aspect of Germany’s commercial renas- 
cence—on the fact that only as a great seller, as a great 
exporter, can Germany again get on her legs. And for that 
she must make every conceivable sacrifice. 

““We have nothing to export; but we shall export our 
own blood” are the words that were used to me three 
months ago by the agent of a German firm who arrived in 
Stockholm to get orders for a class of metal articles of 
which every German household was at that time in dire 
need. And at the present time in the city of Copenhagen 
Germans are offering unlimited quantities of glass, though 
at home there is a complete glass famine due to the fact 
that the Saxon, Bavarian and Silesian glassworks no longer 
get the Bohemian soft coal upon which they depend, while 
nearly all of the other most important glassworks are on 
occupied ground. 

But the doctrine that Germany will sell abroad what 
she cannot afford to buy at home is well understood. A 
frantic export trade is necessary because only in that way 
can the shrunken exchange of the Reichsmark be restored; 
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because only in that way can the foreign indebtedness, 

swollen to enormous dimensions by the treaty of peace, 
be met; and finally because, however unpleasant it may be 
for the home consumer, it is indispensable to cast goods 
upon foreign markets while these are in a state of flux, and 
before rival sellers have consolidated their position. So 
as indeed the new German Prime Minister Bauer told the 
National Assembly at Weimar— indispensable foods, indis- 
pensable clothes and indispensable raw materials are all 
that Germany will consume for at least a generation to 
come; and her surplus of productive energy 
will be concentrated on a profitable and re- 
deeming export trade. 

The German whom I have referred to not 
only stated this; he added that Germany's 
exports must be of a particular kind. They 
must be quality goods—Qualitdtserzeugnisse—goods the 
production of which will absorb the greatest possible 
amount of labor and the smallest possible amount of raw 
material. That is involved by the vast prices that foreign 
raw material will in future cost Germany. Whereas his 
own corporation, said this agent, paid for copper before 
the war 1200 marks per metrical ton, to-day, as a result of 
the threefold depreciated mark exchange, it must pay for 
copper, which in the world market has less than doubled 
in price, at least 6000 marks a ton. Such an extra burden 
could be borne only if the corporation turned out high- 
priced goods in which the cost of raw material was a 
relatively small item. 


Germany Shamming 


HAT accounts for the visitor’s first observation in neu- 

tral countries: That offers of German mass goods have 
markedly fallen off, whereas all the big cities teem with 
German agents who have fine and costly products to sell. 
The dumping of German goods of which one hears so much 
is indeed a fact; but this does not mean the production of 
goods of cheap class; it means that the production of 
naturally expensive goods and their export at prices below 
those of neutral and enemy rivals are the main means by 
which Germany hopes to recover her position in foreign 
trade. 

Visitors to Germany and to the neutral countries where 
German trade emissaries abound are surprised to find 
overweening confidence as to the future side by side with 
exaggerated depression. Part of the depression is false 
its source is Germany’s wish to paint her condition worse 
than it is, that being useful in combating the economic 
provisions of the peace treaty. But in fact Germany has 
troubles that are real enough; and it is only when one 
weighs also her advantages that one realizes how funda- 
mentally strong her position is. All German industrial 
troubles converge in one direction—toward the raising of 
production costs. That is the practical result of the 
exaggerated wages and inflated living cost of which Ger- 
mans complain. By this price rise beyond doubt Ger- 
many’s selling power abroad is reduced. But against the 
drawback is the overwhelming advantage of the sunken 
mark exchange. And this sunken exchange is the lever for 
selling which Germany is to-day wielding with success 
in every country within her reach. 
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The main facts of Germany’s price level and of the 
compensation of the fallen mark exchange need to be made 
clear. Germany is short of coal and iron. In the first five 
months of 1919 coal output in the Ruhr district fell to 60% 
of normal. In 1918 pig-iron production totaled only 
11,864,000 tons, against 18,935,000 tons in 1913. The 
1,520,000 tons of pig iron which is all that Germany 
produced in the first quarter of 1919 is less than the 
1,588,000 tons produced in 1913 in the one month of April 
alone. The prices now being charged for coal and iron to 
the finishing manufacturers are unprecedented, and this is 
not because the insufficient output has freed producers 
from competition but because of a permanent rise in 
production cost. A few weeks back I was shown the wage 
lists of seven metallurgical works in western Germany, 
which registered a nominal wages increase of 400°, over 
peace rates. Owing to fallen individual efficiency the real 
wage increase is even greater. On the Ruhr since 1914 the 
coal production per man per shift has fallen from .95 tons 
to .66 tons. The outlay in wages per ton rose enor- 
mously—from 5.68 marks to 22.21 marks; and the net 
production cost per ton rose from 9.38 marks to 41.40 
marks. Since the armistice coal prices to consumers have 
risen at breakneck pace. Whereas between the outbreak of 
war and January 1, 1919, coal prices were raised six times 
by amounts totaling 11.80 marks, in the first six months 
of this year they were raised by an additional 44.50 marks. 
To-day coal at the pit’s mouth costs 73.85 marks a ton; 
and foundry coke, which has undergone an even greater 
rise costs 104 marks. 


The Theories of Marx Overthrown 


ATURALLY industry is hampered. From a recent” 


official statement that every additional 14 marks a ton 
put on the coal price costs industry 2,500,900,000 marks, it 
follows that since 1914 the coal price raises alone have im- 
posed an additional burden of 10,000,000,000 marks. This, 
among other things, has meant that German hematite iron, 
which on July 1, 1914, cost 79.50 marks a ton, now fetches 
460.50 marks. And these prices do not mean profiteering. 
They are fixed by the producers—with the Socialist govern- 
ment’s consent—because no other way can be found to 
make ends meet. Coal production, which before the war 
yielded the German masters a profit of 1.68 marks a ton, 
a month after the revolution yielded only .83 marks; and 
three months later it yielded no profit at all. 

But this elimination of the producer’s profit is to-day one 
vital factor making for the recovery of Germany’s indus- 
trial efficiency. What Lenine has been forced to do in 
Bolshevik Russia, Germany’s Socialists have been forced 
to do in their Socialist state. In both countries, that is, 
production has again come to the fore. The old German 
Socialists from Marx to Kautsky preached that the cause 
of working-class misery was the unfair distribution of 
profits. The capitalist pocketed too much. To-day, when 
the capitalist is pocketing nothing, the workman is no 
better off. So the more intelligent German Socialists, quite 
in the way expounded by Lenine in his famous pamphlet 
published last Christmas, are preaching that production, 
not distribution, is the thing that counts. In the workman’s 
own interest production must be forced. Already this 
lesson has been partly learned. After Germany’s produc- 
tion of pig iron and steel reached its minimum in March 
and April last, it began slowly to recover, and—what is 
more important—the per capita output began to increase. 
As results the German ironmasters were able to suspend a 
new rise in prices and to instruct their foreign agents that 
within a few months prices would probably come down. 

Nevertheless, at the old exchange of the mark Ger- 
many’s nominal production costs much exceed America’s 
and even England’s. But the depreciated, Reichsmark, 
which to uninformed people seems a glaring proof of 
Germany’s economical abasement, is in reality the magic 
wand by which she counts on reconquering the commercial 
world. At time of writing the dollar sells for 14.38 marks 
instead of the former 4.20; the pound for 64.20 marks 
instead of 20.40; the French franc for 2.1 marks instead of 
81 mark. Therefore to the chief commercial countries 
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Germany must pay three times what she would pay at 
normal exchange. Yet just for this reason one hears Ger- 
man commercial men boasting that their coming mass 
export will force its way into all markets and establish 
their international commerce in as impregnable a position 
as it held on the eve of the war. 

A member of the Swedish Board whom I found in a great 
panic on the score of this coming German invasion drew up 
for me a typical scheme of the present exchange advantage 
of German exporters when taken in connection with basic 
German and foreign production costs. The ratio stated of 
German prewar production cost to Swedish represents 
a fairly correct average: ; 

Prewar price of a unit of manufac- Probable prewar price of the same 
turedgoodsinGermany 100marks. unit in Sweden. . . 110 crowns. 
tatio of prewar German price to prewar Swedish at gold parity of mark 
(1 mark = .89 crown) a i 6. ale hea 4 Ade tak a 100 to 123. 
Probable price of same unit in Probable price of same unit in 
Germany to-day... . 550m. Sweden today... . 330 ¢. 
Ratio of present German price to Swedish at present exchange (1 mark 

.25 crown) 100 to 240 


It follows that though the cost of production has risen 
mere rapidly in Germany than in a typical neutral country 
the fall in the exchange of the mark which took place when 
most neutral countries were maintaining or even bettering 
their exchanges, has much more than compensated. Mea>- 
ured in international currency, therefore, Germany is still 
one of the cheapest producers in the world. The com- 
plaints made over high prices by Germans—paid as they 
are in their devaluated mark—should not blind foreigners 
to this. The Scandinavian reader of German newspapers 
sees pages full of advertisements of Sommerkleider and 
Seidenjacken and Blusen at prices which in marks hardly 
exceed the Scandinavian price in crowns, and which in 
international exchange are not more than half the Scandi- 
navian price; and neutral visitors to the supposed clothless 
Germany are even begged by their female relatives to 
bring back with them some of the marvelously cheap 
German goods. It is the same in other trades. The 
Solingen manufacturers, who formerly sent to America 
70°% of their export, declare in their last report that at 
present exchange rates they can certainly regain the South 
American market, and that “‘as long as the mark is de- 
preciated we can easily compete with the products of 
England, Sweden or any other country of Europe.” 
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The other factor upon which Germany relies for the re- 
gaining of markets is dumping—Schleuderpreise. In fact 
dumping and the fallen exchange work splendidly together. 
During the war German dumping to neutral countries wa 
made impossible by the export-license law. This law en 
acted that licenses to export be granted only on condition 
that the foreign buyer was charged the full home price, 
which should be calculated in foreign currency at the 
peace exchange of the mark. Theoretically this law is stil! 
in force. But after the armistice Germany started to 
encourage dumping by a new ingenious system called 
exchange rebates. These rebates mean that to counter 
balance the fall in the Reichsmark exchange the exporter i 
allowed to abate his price, though he must still calculate 
the mark’s exchange at prewar rates. At first the rebate 
allowed was 12!5°7; then 25°%, and now 50°. The 
rebate enables Germans to export at prices very much 
below those charged to the home consumer, and yet to 
make healthy profits—a puzzle which is explicable only by 
the fact that fundamentally Germany is still one of the 
cheapest producers in the world. 


Playing Into Germany's Hand 


OW this new system works to Germany’s advantage 

may be seen from a concrete case. A certain unit of 
goods produced in Germany sells at home for 10,000 marks 
The law declares that asimilar unit of goods must not be sold 
abroad for less—that is, in the case of Switzerland, for 
12,500 francs, which is the peace-exchange equivalent of 
the home price. But since the armistice the exporter has 
been allowed to abate 50°% of this price. He sells therefore 
to the Swiss customer for 6250 francs. As 100 franes are 
to-day worth on exchange about 250 marks, he receives f 
his francs no less than 15,625 marks. And if on the 10,000 
marks charged to the home consumer he made a profit of 
20°%, or 2000 marks, his profit on the sale to Switzerland is 
7625 marks, or nearly 100°). 
actual deal discussed in the German press. This ‘dumping 
without suffering the dumper’s loss,’’ as Germans boast 
being practiced in nearly all branches on a very larg 
scale, Only in the aniline trade did Germany, which her 
has a monopoly, charge neutrals higher prices than she 
charged at home. But it is of the essence of dumping t! 
where a monopoly exists the foreigner like the native 
made to pay through the nose. 

Germany, of course, has not yet wholly solved the prob 
lem of adapting her war industries to peace. But 
pundits of Versailles who imagined that by forbidding |} 
to manufacture war materials other than for her needs for 
her now insignificant army and her microscopic fleet they 
had set her a particularly difficult task in industrial adap 
tation, in reality played into her hand. They forced 
to mo y the whole of her industry for the 
really decisive branches of production. 

In Stockholm I found the agent of an English munitions 
firm rushing frantically round on the vain errand of indu 


These figures describe ar 
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ing Sweden to purchase English cartridges, which his firn 
having idle plant and idle hundreds of workmen, 
turn out for next to nothing. At the same time was on 
visit an agent of Krupp’s, trying to get orders for—what? 
For typewriters. That is, he was sounding the typewriter 
market. Before the war Krupp never made typewriters 
But in Sweden then raged a typewriter famine. Anciet 
machines recovered from junk shops and roughly repaired 
sold for $150; and a Swedish corporation put on the mar- 


ket a machine for the equivalent of $250. 
The Krupp works 
fallen from 170,000 to 32,000, and whose annual profits 
from 87,000,000 marks to 5,000,000 marks—were nat 
urally watching for opportunities; they were already pre 
pared to turn out machines, metal marine articles, ships’ 
anchors, seamless tubes, clockwork, all sorts of fine 
mechanism, surgical instruments, and even brass buttons; 
and they had bought the paper-mill patents of a Dresden 
firm and set out to be the world’s greatest paper-mill 
equippers. Why not, then, manufacture typewrite 
So as a result of the superwise decision of Versaille 


whose employees’ roll had already 





that Germany must never again sell armament 





Continued on Page 173 
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Stum Puckett, 


DON’T believe I ought to call 
the old roller lazy it is too 
harsh a word Let me ay, 


of the 


torpid, inert 


rather, in 
thesaurus, 


the language 


that he wa luggis 


languid, exanimate, drony, drowsy, dozy, le- 
thargic, dreamy, balmy. He wasall that. And 
why shouldn’t he be? He weighed three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds by the car scales, 
he wa ixty-four year old, and for forty SiX 
of those sixty-four years he had worked in iron 
ind steel, when the metal was hot, when it 
was red-hot, when it was white-hot 
When you've been broiled, baked, fried 
nd stewed before the red bars as long as I’ve 
been, and when you've got to be as obose as I am, you'll 
find that lolling in the arms of Morphew comes as natural 


as breath,” he remarked to me one day as | sat by his 
de watching the dripping ingots of steel lumbering in 
from the soaking pits to the rumbling rolls, that were 
queezing and pressing and hammering them into blooms 
and bars and slabs and billet 
I knew he would take no offense if I suggested “ obese”’ 
and “Morpheus” a ibstitutes for his “‘obose” and 


“*Morphew.” 
‘Tl bet you're right, at that ” he said good-humore dly. 


“IT can tell by looking at it whether a rolled bar is a sixty 


fourth of an inch under or over gauge, and one glance in- 
forms me whether the rolls need one tissue-paper liner or 
two, to true "em up, but I'm not so cute when it comes to 
words--not near. I see one thing when I read it and I say 
another thing when I say it. Words have always been a 
kind of stumbling block, a bugbear, you might say, with 
me. They are, as the Frenchman says, my beet-no-ear.” 

“Which, dad?” asked a greasy and grimy and much- 
perspiring young man who had left his work trying to 
ledge a chisel through the slag floor of the mill near by, 
and had dropped down upon the bench beside us. 

‘“‘Beet-no-ear, Froggy, but don’t let our conversation 
interrupt you in your duties. You get that hole dug and 
that post set, so | can have my new davenport put up, 
and you keep your eye on the mill, too. I saw the iron man 
wabble just now.” 

“Lay down and take a nap any time you feel like it, 
dad—Stick and me'll keep the old mill pluggin’ along, 


don’t you worry This here, now, beet-no-ear, dad—it’ 
new to me. Is it something you're afraid of?” 

“Not exactly afraid of, Froggy, not exactly. It’s more 
like something you have a dread of. No—hardly that 
either. Oh, it’s something that drives you rum-dum like. 


That’s my idea of the meaning of the phase, though my 


friend here may say I’m wrong, as he has at diverse times 


before.” 
“Then you'd say that Stum Puckett’s beet-no-ear was 
hee-cups, hey, dad?” 
“Why, yes, I reckon you would 
Froggy! Isn't it wabbling? 
“Naw, that there iron man is O. K. Bill Temple looked 
at it this mornin’ and took up the slack. Don't you do no 
frettin’, dad— me and Stick’ll keep our eyes peeled.” 
For some time I had been watching the iron man. 


Look at that iron man, 


Be- 


fore us on a long tilting table among a mass of whirring 


“They Told Me 
You Had Gone Down! 
Him There to Die, While You Save That Manicured Cootie! 
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I Thought You Had Gone to Save Him! 


By HERSCHEL S. HALL 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br H. WESTON 
feed rolls, lay a great steel bloom, white-hot and glistening. 
The old roller had told me it weighed six thousand pounds. 
I shrank back and shielded my face from the waves of 
nipping heat it threw out, though the old man and Froggy 
appeared to bask in its warmth, with their shirts unbut 
toned, their chests exposed, and their arms bare to the 
shoulder. Suddenly the bloom leaped forward and raced 
along the feed-roll train with the speed of a running man, 
came to the huge finishing rolls, and was seized and drawn 
through by the irresistible pull of some concealed engine 
whose mighty labor caused the earth beneath us to tremble. 

We watched its curling lengths disappearing in the maws 
of the mill until it was completely swallowed up. A second 
or two it was gone from our sight, then back upon the 
tilting table it poured, a solid stream of white metal going 
red, and again it lay before us, now half its first thickness 
and twice its former length. Then from out some cavity 
hidden beneath the tilting table we saw a black steel hand 
come reaching up— huge, Cyclopean, powerful—that took 
the three-ton bar in its grasp, raised it up, turned it over 
and dropped it. The heavy glowing bloom fell upon the 
table with a thunderous crash, and instantly raced forward 
toward the rolls. The big black hand dropped back and 
out of sight. It was the iron man, the master invention 
of the old roller. 

“That’s all right about you and Stick keeping your eyes 
peeled,”’ grumbled the old man, “‘but I want that post set, 
too. I’m not any tov comfortable on this board, I want 
you to know—’tisn’t wide enough. Where's Stick?” 

“Went after a drink of water, and I can’t do nothin’ 
alone till he comes back, can I? Stum Puckett sure had 
the hee-cups that there time, hey, dad?” 

“Never you mind about calling back to memory the 
eccentrickities of Stum Puckett. You just rehash your 
recollection by remembering the last time the iron man 
laid down and wouldn’t work, and don’t forget how you 
and Stick and two or three bohunks had to mule them 
blooms over by hand. You'd better go below right now 
and take a turn on them tension bolts. I tell you I saw it 
wabble, Froggy.” 

“Stum was a bird, Stum was,” mused Froggy, paying 
no heed to the suggestion of his boss. “By golly-Ned, 
I never laughed so much in my borned day as I did that 
time he had the hee-cups. It was funny, all right, all right; 
wasn’t it, dad?” 

The old roller sighed resignedly and took a chew of 
tobacco from a poke the size of a haversack. He locked two 


And You Left 
That Mud Pie!t"’ 
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fat hands over a fat 
stomach, leaned 
back against a steel col- 
umn and closed his eyes. 
The white blooms raced 
back and forth over the 
tilting table, the mighty rolls ground them 
down into smaller and smaller sizes, the black 
hand came reaching up, tossing them about 
as a child’s hand might throw a willow wand 
this way and that. 

“You see, Stum was a feller if he seen any- 
thing in a paper he took it serious,”’ went on 
Froggy. ‘‘So when he read about a man 
down at Ashland who was hee-cuppin’ hisself 
to death Stum kept tab on details like a 
ball fan does on ball games. He got all worked up, and 
when the feller died, after hee-cuppin’ sixty-nine days, 
Stum didn’t talk of nothin’ else but hee-cups. And then, 
by golly-Ned, if he didn’t get ’em hisself! 

““While this here, now, hee-cupper was pullin’ his stunt 
Stum had been collectin’ all the hee-cup cures he could 
find, and puttin’ ’em down in a book; and all us mill men 
was tellin’ him cures we'd heared of, and hadn’t heared of, 
like takin’ nine drops of garlic oil every hour, on the 
thirteenth minute of the hour; and like standin’ on your 
head and lettin’ somebody batter your feet with a board; 
and like droppin’ a nice hot marble down your neck, and 
so forth, you know, so that when the attack attackted him 
Stum was well heeled for cures. 

“Well, he goes to work with his receipts, us all helpin’ 
him carry ’em out, thinkin’ it a joke and lots of fun, which 
it was till we seen that Stum was in a bad way. By golly- 
Ned, he couldn’t stop! In nine or ten days he had dropped 
from a hunderd and ninety pounds to a hunderd and thirty 
or forty. Oh, he was bad off. One day I met him comin’ 
out of Richard’s undertakin’ rooms. 

““*Well, Froggy-hic,’ he hee-cupped at me, ‘I guess-hic 
I’ma goner-hic: I’ve been gettin’ prices-hic on a coffin-hic.’ 

“*Nothin’ like that, Stum. Nothin’ a-tall like that!’ I 
said, as cheerful as I could. But I was worried a lot. So 
I went down in the Polish settlement along Fleet Street, 
you know, and huntec. up hee-cup cures from old Polish 
women. I got two dozen or more different cures; and, say, 
they was fierce! The cures us mill men had doped out for 
him was tame as cabbage worms compared with them old 
ladies’ cures. But Stum tried out every one of ’em, no 
matter how fierce it was. But none of ’em didn’t do him 
no good. 

“By that time Stum was gettin’ his name up. The Press 
sent a man out and wrote up a piece about him and his 
hee-cups, and printed his pitcher in the paper. A professor 
from Case College come out and examined him. Doc 
Ansbee, the company doctor, sent for him to come over to 
the hospital, so he could look him over. He laughed at 
Stum and told Stum he was a rummy, and that there 
wasn’t nothin’ the matter with him. But Doc Ansbee was 
that way about everybody—he didn’t like to take people’s 
money. One time Joe Ivory sprained his ankle on the 
tiltin’ table and had to go on crutches. He went to Doc’s 
to get some liniment. Doc kicked his crutches out from 
under him and told him he was possumin’. Joe fell down 
and broke his leg in two spots, and when Doc was settin’ it 
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up Joe heared him tell the 
compound fraction he’d had in a long time. That was them holes and shove my face close down to it and say, 


Doc Ansbee. 


was the purtiest funnels. I'd have to get down on my knees before one of 


‘Doodle, doodle, doodle!’ just like that, over and again 


“But he was dead wrong about Stum, just the same as and over. After a bit the doodlebug would start to stir 


he was dead wrong about Joe Ivory. 


Stum was serious round in the dust in the bottom of the hole, and right then 


off. After he’d used up all the old Polish ladies’ cures he I was to grab him. 


was all in. 


Stum,’ I said, ‘there ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t do for 


““*Well, Froggy-hic,’ he said to me after he’d tried the you in your trouble, but this doodlebug stunt kind of 


last proscription and it’d failed, ‘I'll soon be a stiff-hic.’ 


fusses me. Why don’t you go out and catch this here, 


“**Nix on that crape stuff, Stum,’ I said. ‘We'll find the now, doodlebug yourself? You're onto his tricks.” 


hee-cup cure that'll cure you or die!’ 
Mary Raskowitzsky 
seen her for the first time. Mary was takin’ her old father’s got to say, ‘‘ Doodle-hic, doodle-hic” 


“And the \ 





dinner to him in a tin pail, down the railroad track, to stick 


y next day he me 


‘I couldn’t eall-hie him up-hic,’ he said. ‘I'd 
** Doodle-hie, doodle-hic,”’ and he wouldn’t come. You've 
oh, hell-hic!’ 
“Well, I felt sorry for him, so I took a day off and went 


it through a hole in the mill-yard fence to him. Poky down along the canal, lookin’ for a doodlebug, but nary a 
Raskowitzsky was chief of the scale-hole gang. Mary bug could I scare up. I asked a farmer and he said it was 


bumped into Stum on her way with the dinner pail. 


too wet out that way—the stumps and logs didn’t rot 


“Mary Raskowitzsky was some little bloomin’ bokay of _ right, and that I’d have to go to a drier country. So I come 
roses them days, I’m here to chatter the news. She was’ back to town and took a suburban out to Chardonville. 


a looker—a double A, believe me! 


Poky was a member of 


“No better luck there. I beat the woods north, south, 


the first Polish expeditionary force that landed in America, east and west for half a day, but no signs of doodlebugs. 
and that was a good while back. Mary was born here and I asked a man hoein’ beans in a field, and he said there 
brought up here and got all her trainin’ here. She was all hadn’t been no doodlebugs in Geauga County since 1893, 


American with Polish trimmin’s. 


Talk? Say, Mary was the year of the Columbus Exhibition at Chicago. I thought 


there with the reparty talk, same as she was with thelooks. he was stringin’ me, but I couldn’t do nothin’ else but 
“Well, Stum was hickety-hickin’ along the track, on his come back and report to Stum. 


way to call me out to the fence to say a last good-by, when 


he passed Mary. Mary was 
tickled when she heared 
him hee-cuppin’ down the 
track. Three steps, then 
‘Hic!’ Three more steps, 
then—‘Hic!’ Three more 
steps, then—‘ Hic!’ 

OW ho is that hic k ?” she 
asked Skinny Briggs, a 
track foreman. 

“*That? Why, that’s 
Stum Puckett,’ said Skinny. 

“*What? Is that Stum 
Puckett, the celebrated hee- 
cupper, that had his pitcher 
in the Press?’ 

““That’s him,’ said 
Skinny. 

“*She watched Stum for 
a minute, then she run 
after him. ‘Mister! Mis- 
ter!’ she yelled. 

“*Stum turned round and 
waited for her to come up. 

***Say, mister, I know a 


she said. 


sure cure for your hee-cups,’ 
she said. 
“*Huh-hic?’ said Stum. 


“*VYes, sir; I’ve got a 


sure cure. Will you try it?’ 

““*Yes, miss-hic,’ said 
Stum. 

“*Vou get a doodlebug,’ 
she said, half chokin’ from 
not bein’ able to laugh 
‘you get a doodlebug, and 
you take that there doodle- 
bug and wrap it up in a 
piece of dough, and just as 
you see the moon comin’ 
up you swaller it. But 
you’ vé got to see the moon 


comin’ up over a grave- 
yard. It'll sure cure your 


hee-cups. You try it.’ 
“*T will, miss-hic,’ said 
Stum. ‘Thanks, miss-hic.’ 
“Mary walked on,tickled 
to death; and Stum too. 


“Right away he come 


and told me about it. 


‘Froggy-hic,’ he said, 
‘you've got-hic to get mea 


doodle-hic-bug. It may 
save-hic me.’ 


““*A doodlebug!’ I said. 
‘There ain’t no such bug, 
Stum. Mary Raskowitzsky 


was joshin’ you.’ 


“*Sure, Froggy-hic, 
there’s doodle-hic-bugs,’ 
he said, and he told me all 


about them. 


“He said I'd have to go 
out to the woods and find 
where some old stump or 
log had rotted away plumb 
to dust, and the dust’d have 
to be fine and dry. In the 
dust I’d see some little holes 
shaped somethin’ like little 


“He was wild. ‘Froggy-hic, I’m a goner-hic!’ 
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***Tell me what to do and T'll do it,’ I said. 

“So he told me to go down to Medina County and see 
his uncle, who he'd lived with and worked for once, and 
ask him to save his nephew's life by findin’ a doodlebug. 
Stum would have gone with me, but he was that weak he 
couldn't I took another day .off and beat it down to 
Medina, and walked out in the country from the town 


to Stum’s uncle’s farm. 


‘If it wasn’t |} my dead sister’s own child I'd see 
him and his doodlebug damned!’ the old boy roared 
after I'd told him who I was and what I wanted ‘You 
know what | done last pring? He quit me just at the 
start of spring work because I wouldn’t hire another hand 
to help me and him putina hunderd acres of rn, dang 
him! But com 0 he’s La Verne’ boy! Let’ get a 
doodlebug, blast him!’ 


“We went out to his woods and it wasn’t any time 
a-tall till he’d spotted a doodlebug’s liar. Down he tops 
e, doodle, 





on his ne and begins to chirrup, ‘ Dood] 


nt fit , 
doodle, doodle!’ just like that. Well, sir, he had a bald 
head and a scraggly red beard, and he was fat as sin, and 


when I seen that old bird down on his knees talkin’ like 
that I got so tickled up that I bust right out laughin’ 
“What you laughin’ at?’ he snapped, lookin’ up from 
his work. 
***T’m laughin’ at a song I heared a dame sing at 
Star Theater two or three weeks ayo,’ I said. 


the 


‘He went at it again, 
and purty soon I seen him 





make a sashay with his 
hand and grab up a hand- 
ful of dusty dirt. 








“*Here’s your doodle- 
bug,’ he aid. ‘Where’s 
your bottle?’ 

~? got out the bottle I'd 
brought along with me, and 
we got the bug in. 

‘Kind of looks | 
kit d of spide r to me ig ] aid 
‘‘If it wasn’t Harley’s 


wisn it was a spild i po 
on pider, and that t'd 
poison him whe he i 


Steelburg, and that night 


Stum took the doodlebug 
out along Bedford Road, 
where there’s a graveyard, 


and put it down as per di 
rections. And, sir, I’m a 
sucker if his hee-cups didn't 
stop that night! But I’ve 
always said, and so’s dad 
here said, that it wasn’t the 
doodlebug that put the k 
bosh on Stum’s hee-cups so 
much as it was Mary Ra 
kowitzsky herself ~ 
‘Hey, there! Look at 
that! Get your bar Get 
yur bars!” 
It was the old roller shout 


ng. He struggled up from 


his recumbent positior 
vung his fat feet to the 
ground, and dropped | 
fat hands to the bench or 


not rise to } feet 
My eyt had beer ked 
on the black hand } 


seen 10 come reac? H 
from below the ta t 
half minute bef i 

t to seize the ¢ 
white bloor i { 
andr ts! i f 
1 watched it 











Again the Men Began to Heave and Tug and Grunt Over the Candent Bloom. 
They Tried, and Three Times They Failed to Move It 





j ead 
t ig? t . 
gers at 
The | I ! } 
table irné 
Didn't I te 1 
Didn't I te j elle 
the lrolle And t | 
{ King lo it is | 
told ito de yu sit here 
gabbing about hee ips and 
doodlebugs! Now you car 
Three Times get up there and rawhide 
that got over!’’ 





Continued on Page 127 























"LL tell the world it’s an even break be- 
[ vce marriage contracts and motion- 
picture dittos. Oft in the last year 
have had cause to worry over the one and 
then over the 
other, and which 
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of his collar in that way which was slowly 

driving me wild. ‘Your talk has no jazz to 

it. That believe-you-me stuff was last noticed 
in the Undertakers Gazette. Bury it!” 

“You're right, 

Jim,” I says earn- 





of the two is the 
promising, 
the most exciting 
and the most dis- 
appointing is a 
burning question 
with me yet. 
While Jim was 
in khaki and Eu 
rope I 
the conclusion 


most 


come to 


picture contracts 
was the 
but after him ar- 
riving home to 
occupy our fiat 
and most of my 
time, spare or 
otherwise, in 
place of Germany, 
somehow I com 
menced to realize 
that picture mag- 
nates are not 
alone the only 
ones willing to 
take advantage of 
a woman, 
they have her all 
signed up 

Not but that 
Jim is perfectly 
stunning and a 


worse; 


once 








estly. “I won't 
use it again, be- 
lieve you me!” 
Well, of course, 
that satisfied him 
and he said no 
more; but the 
next morning, 
having securely 
locked myself into 
the bathroom in 
order to get the 
chance to cold 
cream my face 
without him pull- 
ing that old he- 
man stuff about 
liking me better 
as Gawd made 
me, though it’s a 
fact he never 
knows with any 
certainty have I 
any make-up on 
or not— well, any- 
ways, I got think- 
ing why wouldn’t 
we be clever act- 
ors to change the 
scenery if we was 
to go on speaking 
to each other and 
so I put it up to 
him while he was 


of eh 
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good scout and all 
that, and if he was 
to of been married 
to some other one 
doubtless I would for twenty-four hours a day think he 
was a perfect husband and I know full well that all the 
fans, especially the female ladies, choke with envy at our 
joint pictures. Which, of course, the reason we but seldom 
make them is not that we are ruthlessly torn apart and 
forced by the nature of our art to work separate, but that 
two fillums pay better than one, as the saying is, and I 
referred principally to stills in the Motion Picture Gazette. 
But to get back to the plot. 

Take now motion-picture contracts, A manager calls up 
or wires for you and you go to see him. Yes, of course you 
do. You may stall him about being busy, but you go. No 
use in stalling your own self, because no picture actress, 
from Sarah Bernhardt or Mary Garden or even I, Marie 
La Tour, myself down, but will break any date on the 
calendar in order to drop in a careful ten minutes late 
when one of them kings of the art world gives the high sign. 
Well, anyways, you get there ten minutes late, but he can 
pull that stuff, too, and so he keeps you waiting another 
ten, not outside with the would-be extras and near- 
scenario writers, but in the inside office just outside of his 
office, where only a few stenographers, with everything 
about them like Mary Pickford except the talent, are 
working typewriters and gum with that industry which is 
so typical of our vital American womanhood, 

Well, anyways, he keeps you there and all of a sudden, 
after you have given up all hope and are least expecting it, 
the office girl—it’'s never a boy any more—the office girl 
with hair like Mary's, anyhow, darts leisurely out and says 
Mr. Goldringer will see you now, and in you go to a neat 
little office no bigger than the Palatial Hotel lobby and 
listen to promises in which Los Angeles is made to put it all 
over the Garden of Eden. And then you get also promised 
every condition you want and the chance to play round at 
catching the superbutterflies of California during twenty- 
three-hour rests, the remaining hour to be taken up by the 
director and camera man 

Also, you get handed a lot of hot stuff about the great 
artist and wonderful woman you are and what a swell per- 
sonality you've got and how the studio is going to put 
you over bigger than ever. And then the salary question 
looms large, but even that is someways made to look like 
a watermelon—twice as juicy as it is. And you come away 
from the church, I mean to say private office, feeling you 
own the world and then some. After which you stick 
round waiting for all them happy dreams to come true. 
And it is generally some wait, and many a fight is pulled 
between you and them before you settle down to merely 
the usual calm run of daily disputes at the studio. 





So We Stopped and Along Come the Well«Known Sedan, and Maison Sticks the Roses Out of the Window and 


Says, “Are You in Trouble, Dearie?" 


And it was much the same with me and Jim. Before we 
tied up we was full of optimism about how good our par- 
ticular show was bound to go over; and it done so pretty 
good at that for nearly eighteen months, what with Jim 
going to France almost —as you might say—from the altar 
steps, and it’s a fact we stayed very much in love on paper 
during the whole of that time. Not that we have fell out 
of it either exactly since his return, and it’s a cinch I 
wouldn't give him up nor him me, but there had ought to 
be a audience passed preventing married couples from 
getting too well acquainted with each other. Ain’t it the 
truth, that’s what breaks so many of them up? Just plain 
knowing each other too well. Because, believe you—that 
is, I mean to say I'll tell the world, the good things in each 
other is easily dismissed from the mind; and then with the 
same old landscape to look at across the table d’héte or 
across the untidied bureau, what can you do except com- 
mence picking on it if conversation is to be kept up? 

It ain’t the big troubles breaks up couples—generally 
those are what brings them closer together. It’s the little 
things, like why didn’t you shave before dinner and who is 
supposed to send off this laundry, which ruins happy 
homes, and one of the best little ways to cramp domestic 
bliss is to overindulge in it. When you get sick of sitting 
looking at the furniture and your dovey-dovey, stir round 
a bit and see the difference it will make. It was this mod- 
ern, intelligent angle on our mutual life caused I and Jim 
to take that motor trip over Labor Day. And did we need 
it? We did! Even our language had got on our nerves. 
Jim bawling me out for being behind the calendar with 
my speech, 

We was sitting cozily on either side of the phonograph, 
nicely cooled by the west wind from the electric fan after 
a refreshing plunge into the briny bathtub, and awaiting 
our contract from Goldringer, drawn according to speci- 
fications as see above, but not yet materialized. 

“This is comfortable but boring,” I says, breaking the 
domesticated silence, “ Believe you me, no summer resort 
has got anything on us for comfort, believe you me.” 

“For heaven's sake give that stuff the raspberry!” 
exclaims Jim. ‘Preserve it, but don’t open the can! Why 
can’t you talk snappy and up-to-date, Mary Gilligan? 
If you was to dress six months ago your stock would drop 
by the minute!” 

““What’'ll I say then?” I demanded with all the wifely 
courtesy at my command. ‘‘What do you suggest, you 
poor fish?” 

“You needn’t take your peevishness at Goldringer out 
on me, little bright eyes,” says Jim, pulling his neck up out 





cleaning his teeth. 

“What would 
you say to a little 
motor trip over Labor Day?” I says, bright and original. 
“Goldringer may not come across for a couple of weeks 
yet, and we'll have our finger nails all bit off waiting 
round home.” 
“‘Ug-gush !” says Jim, foaming at the mouth. ‘‘But,’’ he 
goes on, removing the impediment in his speech—‘ but 
suppose the damn contract comes with one of them twenty- 
four-hour notices?” he says. “‘And we don’t get back for 
three days? You know them birds. After we been waiting 
six weeks for their minds to be made up, all of a sudden it 
seems the camera man is champing on his bit and work 
begins to-morrow.” 

“Well, this first piece is only to go up in the C14 before 
she makes her transatlantic flight,” I reminded him. ‘ And 
you know airships. They never start when scheduled, and 
this one isn’t even booked yet. I'll say we go.” 

“T’ll say so!’ says Jim. 

“All right!” I says, a gleam of enthusiasm struggling 
through my matrimonial darkness. ‘‘I’ll tell you what: 
You get one of these here automobile dictionaries and we'll 
dope out a tower to-night.” 

“We don’t need to spell automobile—we only need to 
run it,” says Jim. 

“That’s not the kind I meant,” I says. “I mean one of 
them helpful little books which tells you where you are and 
keeps you from getting lost.” 

“You said it!” says Jim. 
afternoon.” 

And then ma called us to breakfast, which it’s a fact that 
was a additional reason why I wanted we should go away 
because the eats we were getting were something fierce 
what there was of them. And I'll say there should of been 
a pair of opera glasses served with every portion, and not 
for souvenirs but to see was anything on the plate before 
commencing to attack it. 

Of course it is undoubtedly a true fact that we had 
kidded ma quite some on account of her size and it’s Gawd’s 
truth she’s never bought anything smaller than a snappy 
stout since she retired on my salary and devoted her atten- 
tion to personal interior decoration—and she is and always 
was some cook. But anyways, not I and Jim alone was 
responsible. But the manager of the circus she used to be 
with offering her the job of fat lady seemed to of sort of 
brought her to a realization of the fact she was putting on 
weight far more than our remarks did. And ain’t it the 
truth a fat person is always the last one to admit it to 
theirselves? Why, I have personally myself seen ma lace 
in her corset till her moral courage could bear no more and 
then seriously claim she had lost two inches round the 


“T’ll snare one this very 
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waist, and never noticed that it of course bulged out 
elsewhere. 

But, anyways, when a heavy person’s delusions and self- 
kidding can go no further the reform they spring is a real 
genuine one, and now ma had decided she would get thin if 
it killed us all. And as per usual her good resolution was 
founded on vanity. Seeing that both me and Jim was in 
pictures, she had decided that Mrs. Castle had nothing on 
her and she would show us and her. And vanity having 
thus got the best of gluttony, she had taken to hanging 
round the studios instead of the kitchen stove, except to 
prevent the cooks as they come and went from giving us 
anything fattening. And it’s a true fact that combined 
we had to date lost nearly twenty pounds, me and Jim 
taking off nine apiece and she two, though in family dis- 
cussions she always pooled the loss as if it was joint income. 
And so it will be explained why that breakfast which I 
have referred to broke the camel's back if not the edge of 
our appetite, it consisting of orange juice, bran muffins and 
coffee without cream or sugar or butter, ma claiming that 
she couldn’t endure to have these things on the table 
without taking them and we ought to help her achieve her 
artistic ambitions to express herself in the pictures. 

Well, Jim give a look at the place where the eats might 
of been and concluded he could express himself in hot bis- 
cuits and fried ham if urged, which she took personally, 
owing to it touching a sensitive point with her. And take 
it all in all the atmosphere was growing altogether too 
typically homelike, and so I again sprung it about the trip. 

“We got a bright idea, ma,” I says, “‘of going away over 
Labor Day in the car.” 

“‘Where to?” she says. “‘Why? Ain’t you well off here? 
If there’s a breeze we get it, you got your own bathtub and 
your own bed and your comfort.” 

“Oh, I got nothing against hotel life, especially if Amer- 
ican plan,” I says dreamily. ‘‘And anyways a holiday is 
too much like three Sundays in a row minus two Sunday 
papers. So our minds is made up.” 

“What about the Goldringer contract?” says ma. ‘‘ You 
know he likes quick action.” 

“If it comes you can wire for us,”’ I says. 

“To what garage?’ says ma very sarcastic. 

“To none!”’ I says. ‘“ Not with that new car of Jim’s!”’ 








Which was a challenge to fight, as the poet says, and 
the brag cometh before the show-down and all that. 
Because why is it a car can hear you tell of its greatness, 
even though the garage is a mile away, and at once com- 
mences to plan to do you dirt? The nature of the beast is 
certainly that way, and is it coincidence? It is not! I gota 
pretty strong hunch that cars is more alive lots of times 
than the ones that drive them, and anyone which has 
skidded —in, say, sand—will be forced to admit they got a 
will of their own the same as this here inventor Franken- 
stein, whose magneto killed him or something of its own 
accord, 

Well, anyways, a bragged-about car always goes blooey 
just as sure as a tooth stops aching when it sees the den- 
tist’s sign. And as for temperament, I'll tell the world no 
picture or other class of star has got anything on a high- 
strung, well-bred automobile, and it’s their class makes 
them get that way the same as with we artists, and makes 
them different from the bourgeois flivver that’s all work 
and no style. And our Cobra Six sports model, which is 
sports the same way a satin sports suit is, was such a car, 

Well, anyways, it was a 1920 model and the most up-to- 
date thing we could find and had ought to come under the 
head of professional expenditures, if not of overhead, which 
it can’t very well on account of being a open car, but a bus 
like that is to motion-picture artists what a change of 
underwear is to the proletariat—something everybody 
would know to their detriment if they was without it. In 
other words, it is practically a necessity. And so while in 
private life we would of really preferred a ordinary regular 
car, we had to content ourselves with a mere 140-inch 
wheel-base affair, whose parts were a translation from all 
foreign languages including the Scandinavian, and conse- 
quently too cultured for the average so-called skilled 
mechanic. 

The looks of this bus was a great comfort to us, which 
was a good thing, considering how much time we put in 
standing and looking at it. It was one of these inbred 
affairs with short legs and chest close to the ground and a 
awful lot of length for the two little seats without nothing 
to them but cushions and backs, and when you was in 
them your knees was higher than any lady would allow 
under other conditions. It had four wheels like a child’s 
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wagon, ones on the bottom which it stood on and two 
extras strapped on behind in case we ever got to going that 
way. The hood looked like one of the Green Mountains 
with the Statue of Liberty on the radiator cap, and it 
carried a lot of little knickknacks on the running board 
such as batteries, tool chests and a fireless cooker, or at 
least I think it was. It had a trick wind shield and a search 
light like a battleship and a horn that played jazz by 
electricity. Asfor the dash I'll say the bird which furnished 
it put no restraint upon his imagination and spared us no 
expense, Just by looking at it, after spending a mere half 
hour locating the right indicator, you could see with a 
glance and a instruction book that you had no gas or oil or 
batteries or something, when this swell switch 
board you would of been to all of two minutes’ trouble 
getting out and looking direct. But the nickel finish on 
them was certainly an eyeful. The whole of the bus was 
emerald green with a blue-and-violet trim threaded with 
yellow, and it certainly was snappy. What is more, once in 
a while it would go. 

And when it did we felt so darn chesty over it that we 
always forgot its sins of transmission. And did it do us 
proud when it felt that way? I'll say so! We'd fly up a hill 
on high with the spark hardly retarded, where other poor 
birds was struggling into low and wishing they was home 
and the party was to hell—do you know the feeling? You 
do! Also, it was the quietest engine ever I heard and in 
traffic—oh, boy! Excepting when it died on us entirely 
And its doing so at intervals had built a considerable annex 
onto Jim’s vocabulary. But going so good when it went 
at all, it sort of kept our faith, and never a garage bil! but 
we thought it was the last one. And the last one was just 
in. Jim had me out to a suburban jazzerie where they 
served ginger ale and everything—with the accent quietly 
on the everything—well, anyways, he had me there in 
Wilful Winnie, as he called the bus, and she had behaved 
like a wife round the first of the month—you couldn't pick 
on her for a thing except the bills. So, of course, that was a 
added reason why we should work her while we could. 

That night Jim brought home a innocent-looking book 
which it’s the truth they camouflage it with soft covers like 
a Bible and no one would suspect what lies within—not 


without 
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I Could See the Pity Oozing From Maison, Inc., as They Looked at Our Poverty, But it Was Like Water Off a Rolling Stone So 





Far as I Was Concerned 

















dle of January, 1897, that I presented my letters 
of recall to the King of Serbia, who expressed in 


| 


rdial terms his regret at my 


le I REMEMBER rightly it was about the mid- 


most gracious and cor 
r 


departure, and ser 


mie esameevening, 
when I was prepar 
ing to take the night 
train for Vienna, a 
la t far 
through his seer 


tary Mr. Militche 


vitch, who had orders 


, 
ewell message 


to see me off at the 
tation. 

Mr. Militchevitch 
found meat my hotel 
engaged in packing 
upa number of books 
which had accumu 
lated during my so 
journ at Belgrad, 
among which were 

ome volumes of the 
corre sponde nee of 
the Empress Cath 
arine the Great. I 
had accidentally 
dropped on the floor 
one of these volumes " 
and when | picked 
it up I noticed that it 
had opened on a 
page conta ing a 
letter addressed by 
the empress to the 
King of Denmark 
Listening to what 
Mr. Militchevitch 
was telling me about 
the king’s intention 
to change again his 
ministry for a new 
one, and the grave 
concern with which 
he looked upon His Majesty's fickleness of 
character and lack of firm purpose, I was un- 
consciously letting my eyes follow the lines 
of the empress’ letter on the open page of the 
book I held in my hand, when my attention 
was suddenly attracted by a passage in the 
letter where she lectures her correspondent 
on the disadvantages and even dangers of 
frequent changes in the personnel of the gov- 
ernment—the empress evidently having had 
some reason for being dissatisfied with a min- 
isterial appointment the King of Denmark had 





recently made. 

I read the passage to Militchevitch, and he 
was much struck by the wisdom of the advice 
in statecraft which the empress had tendered 
to her fellow sovereign, and by its applicability 
to actual conditions in Serbia. 

“I'll tell you what I will do,” said I; “I'll 
immediately copy this whole passage of the 
letter, sign it with my name as the faithful 
copyist, and you will present it to the king as 
a parting gift from a sincere friend and post- 
humous representative of one of the greatest 





sovereigns Russia has ever had.” 

1 verily believe we two could not have rendered the 
young sovereign a better service, provided he had been 
willing to take to heart Catharine the Great's sage advice. 

Three days later I was in St. Petersburg, and after a 
brief interview with the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Mouravieff, whom I found very courteous and 
apparently well disposed toward me, I set to work with the 
purpose of making a thorough study not only of the diplo- 
matic correspondence in regard to our relations with Japan 
but of the whole field of our Far Eastern policy, so as to be 
fully prepared to take up my new duties at a post where I 
instinctively felt I should have to face the probability of 
coming serious complications, 

My instinctive premonitions had not deceived me, as I 
found out almost as soon as I had begun my work. In 
looking over the correspondence exchanged with the War 
Department I discovered traces of a far-reaching plan, 
evidently having originated in the department, the follow- 
ing up of which would have landed us, as I was firmly con- 
vinced, in a situation of the gravest danger. Having made 
this discovery I lost no time in reporting to the minister 
the fact and my conclusions in regard to the necessity of 
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to the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovitch, well 
known as an author and promoter of historical re- 
search, with whom I had been for years in intimate 
friendly relations and who was so cruelly murdered 
by the band of sav- 
age bandits for the 








time being exercis- 
ing tyrannical power 
in our unfortunate 
country. This copy 
has probably shared 
the fate of the grand 
duke’s library and 
other contents of his 
beautiful palace at 
Petrograd. I am 
therefore not in a po- 
sition to give here 
from memory more 
than a succinct ac- 
count of the main 
features of this mem- 
orandum. Before 
doing so, however, I 
must revert to the 
time when Prince 
Lobanoff was ap- 
pointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and 
found himself con- 
fronted with the ne- 
cessity of dealing 
with the situation 
created by the result 
of the war between 
China and Japan. 

I have had occa- 
sion in a preceding 
chapter to mention 
incidentally that the 
defunct minister, 
when he took pos- 
session of his post, 
was quite ignorant of 
Far Eastern affairs, 
which was, after all, quite natural seeing that 
he belonged to a generation whose ideas of 
China and Japan were mostly connected with 
pictures of pig-tailed mandarins on boxes of 
tea, or red lacquer cups and saucers brought 
home by bold circumnavigators of what in 
those days used to be considered a most im- 
posing globe, now reduced to the pygmy pro- 
portions of a tiny planetoid easily to be 
encircled in a few days by some flying ace or 
even any enterprising common aviator. 

Prince Lobanoff was a man of great decision 
and firmness of will, which qualities had indeed 
earned him general respect and confidence, but 
he also had a great deal of intellectual pride, 
which made him reluctant to seek counsel and 
advice from his intellectual equals in matters 
of which he was more or less ignorant. Thus 
it came about that he would not avail himself, 
as a source of authoritative information, of 
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preventing, if still possible, any decisive steps being taken 
which might irrevocably involve us in the most serious 
difficulties inseparable from the pursuit of the War De- 
partment’s plans. 

Count Mouravieff, though quite unacquainted with Far 
Eastern affairs, but gifted with a good deal of sound 
common sense and quickness of perception, at once saw 
the point and assented to my proposal to prepare an 
exhaustive memorandum on the state of affairs in the Far 
East to be submitted to the emperor in the hope of causing 
His Majesty to withhold his approval from any steps 
tending to the realization of the plans contemplated by the 
War Department. The preparation of such a memoran- 
dum requiring necessarily considerable time, the minister 
undertook to see to it that the whole matter be kept in 
suspense until he should be prepared to submit to the 
emperor his well-grounded objections. 

The original of this rather voluminous memorandum 
was deposited in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which, if not destroyed by the Bolsheviks, must be 
at present in their possession. The only copy of it that I 
had made out for my own use I had lent two years ago 





the wide experience and profound knowledge 
of Far Eastern affairs of Mr. Zinovieff, then 
our Minister to Sweden, who had been for ten 
years the head of the Asiatic Department of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who happened 
to be on leave at St. Petersburg and who postponed from 
week to week his return to Stockholm in the expectation 
of being consulted by the new minister on matters in which 
his expert knowledge could not be surpassed. Prince 
Lobanoff preferred instead to have himself informed on 
the state of affairs in regard to our relations with Japan 
by a mere underling, the chief of the Japanese bureau, a 
very respectable, painstaking and efficient official but with 
the narrow outlook of a departmental clerk, and unable 
to enlighten his chief on matters lying beyond the scope 
of the diplomatic correspondence he had been handling for 
years, 

The situation with which Prince Lobanoff found himself 
compelled to deal as soon as he had entered upon his 
duties as Minister of Foreign Affairs was a very perplexing 
one indeed. The Japanese Government before deciding 
upon opening hostilities against China had naturally been 
greatly concerned with the elucidation of the views and 
intentions of the Russian Government, and had evidently 
been prepared to conform to any wishes of ours the com- 
pliance with which would have assured them of our neu- 
trality and would have guaranteed them against the 
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possibility of some threatening movement from our part on 
their necessarily very much exposed flank in the event of 
military operations on the continent. Their minister at 
St. Petersburg had strained every nerve in vain endeavors 
to ascertain our views on the situation and our wishes, 
compliance with which on the part of Japan would have 


been unavoidable and would certainly have been gladly 
acquiesced in. Our position therefore was a very advan- 
tageous one, somewhat similar to that in which Austria- 
Hungary found herself when we were preparing for the war 
with Turkey in 1877. 

It would have enabled us to secure the realization of 
any well considered and clearly defined political aim we 
might have intended to pursue. 

Unfortunately the development of events which cul- 
minated ultimately in the war between China and Japan 
had been taking place during the last year of Mr. De Giers’ 
life, when he was already, through illness, incapacitated 
for taking an active part in the direction of our foreign 
policy, and there was no one with sufficient authority to 
take his place. Besides, there was a total absence of any 
even halfway clear conception of what the aims of our Far 
Eastern policy should be. In this respect our government 
circles were just as much in the dark as was our so-called 
‘public opinion” as represented by the press. The im- 
pending armed conflict between our two most important 
neighbors in Asia was instinctively felt as an untoward 
event; but neither any attempts at preventing its out- 
break nor any plans for taking advantage of our flanking 
position which was giving us the whip hand over the bel- 
ligerents seem to have been even contemplated, considera- 
tions such as would, as a matter of course, have guided the 
policy of real statesmanship, as, for example, the British, 
under similar circumstances. 

The Japanese Government, realizing the hopelessness of 
their endeavors to reach an agreement with us, decided at 
last to take the grave risk of engaging in military opera- 
tions against China on the continent without having 
provided for the security of their flank by a friendly under- 
standing with Russia. Subsequent 


events thoroughly belied the confident 
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policy having been decided upon or even seriously con- 
sidered. Such aseemingly disinterested attitude, however, 
could not continue to be observed indefinitely, and the 
time had come for our government to take a decided stand 
one way or the other. 

It would not come amiss to mention here an outside 
perturbing element that had developed during the hos- 
tilities between the belligerents, an element that usually 
makes itself felt in Far Eastern no less than in Near East- 
ern affairs—the perennial rivalry between the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

In the beginning of the war Japanese public opinion, it 
appears, had been more or less under the impression that, 
in the country’s contest with China, Russia would be in- 
clined to side with Japan, an impression that seemed to 
prevail likewise in our maritime province. 

This expectation, which at the time had appeared to be 
widely prevalent in Japan, had seemingly not failed to 
influence in a measure the attitude toward the belligerents, 
if not of the British Government, at least of its representa- 
tives, diplomatic as well as naval, in the Far East. 

At any rate, the story had been going the rounds in 
Japan and been generally credited that the admiral in 
command of the British squadron in Far Eastern waters 
had demonstratively shown his preference for the Chinese, 
and he was even suspected of having on some occasion 
endeavored to warn by signal the Chinese admiral of the 
approach of the Japanese fleet. Later on the admiral’s 
attitude was said to have undergone a radical change, 
brought on partly because the brilliant Japanese victories 
had shown that Japan was decidedly the stronger of the 
two belligerents, partly by the growing certitude that 
Russia would remain neutral with perhaps a leaning in 
favor not of Japan but of China. Whether true or not, the 
wide currency given to these stories was symptomatic of 
the probability that whichever side we might ultimately 
decide to favor, Great Britain would be found to have 
taken up her stand by the other. This, therefore, was a 
contingency, howsoever remote, which would have to be 





by European diplomacy that the war, 
which was held to be a foolhardy en- 
terprise on the part of Japanese am- 
bitious militarism, would end in disaster 


2 - 
expectations very generally entertained 
| 
| 
} 
to the reckless aggressor. The treaty 





of peace concluded in Apri 4 1895, at 
Shimonoseki, sealed the complete de- 
feat of China, and gave to Japan, be- 
sides a war indemnity of 30,000,000 
taels, part of Southern Manchuria with 
the stronghold of Port Arthur; that is 
to say, a permanent foothold on the 
continent of Asia and the likelihood 
of the prospective absorption of Korea, 
though in the treaty the complete in- 
ade pende nee of Korea and the integrity 
of her territory were solemnly recog- 
nized by both parties. 

Such was the situation created by 
the outcome of the armed conflict be- 
tween our two Asiatic neighbors at the 
moment when Prince Lobanoff took 
possession of his post as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Matters had been al- 
lowed to drift without any definite 
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in a direction the ultimate outcome of which could not be 


of views based on this or that member's person: 
ences either for Japan or for China 


would unavoidably have a tendency to spread 
of oil on a sheet of blotting paper,” as he expressed it. It 
was therefore decided to side with China and t 
; to insist on the withdrawal of Japan from 
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taken into the most serious consideration when circum 


stances would compel us to take a decided stand one way 


From what I have tried to explain above it will be seen 
that the task awaiting the new Minister of Foreign Affair 
ing the course the ship of state was to 
no means an easy one and not to be taken up 


Prince Lobanoff was well aware of the 


ter of the decision which had to be 


which would engage our policy for years to come 


} } 


degree of certainty He naturally felt 
houlder alone the responsibility for such a 
secured the emperor's consent to submit 


to the decision of a special commission 
of the Grand Duke Alexis who wa 


of the navy and composed as far as | 


of all the ministers of state 


of this commission were naturall 
1, of course, the possibility of acq 
ing myself with the contents of the protocols of it tting 
The perusal of these protocols gave me the impre yn that 
1embers of the commission had been able to 


shed any new and really serious light on the question at 
issue, which after all was not to be wondered at, consider 
ing that the knowledge they possessed of the condition of 
east was of the vaguest and most limited 


Their deliberations were mostly confined to an exchange 
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The final conclusions were formulated by I rine L han 
off upon the simple ground that the Japanese could not be 
allowed to gain a foothold on the continent, because they 





iria and Port Arthur; in other words, or 


the abandonment by the Jay 
the fruits of their victory. This de« 
sion was confirmed by the emper 

Being anxious to gain as complete ar 
insight as possible into the origin of the 
serious complications I felt sure we 
should have to face in the near fu 
and knowing from casual conversa 
with the Grand Duke Alexis, who in 
former years had spent some mont} 
in Japan, that his views could hardly 
have been in harmony with those of the 
members of the commission over whict 
he had presided, I made up my mind 
to interview him personally on the si 
ject Uf the decision, the far-reaching 
consequences of which he had been 
a much better position to foresee thar 
the other members 

From the very first words he spoke 
tome I realized how deeply he was cor 
cerned as grand admiral and head 
the navy, and impressed with the 
rious character of the situation whicl 
the end had resulted from the 
then reached, to which he persona 
had been very much opposed. When | 
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KAG was away seven days in all and 
he made no report of the thing he 
n had done to his department. He came 


back with a deeper quiet in his eyes and 
told no one but Carlin what the days had 


shown him. Skag never was at his best 
in trying to make words work. He was 
slow to explain He had been hurt two 
or three times in earlier days, trying to 
tell something of peculiar interest to | 

work and finding incredulity and uncer 
tain comment afterward. This made the 
nimal trainer more wary than ever about 


talk 


But Carlin required few words. Carlin 
always understood She didn’t praise or 
fall into excesses of admiration, but she 


understood, and the older one gets the 
Carlin didn’t ad 
vise with Skag whether she should speak 
of the matter. She merely decided that 
her old friend, Hand-of-a-God, which was 
the native’s name for Maleom M’'Cord, 
deserved to be told. The silent Scot knew 
much about animals and this was an 
affair that would stand high in his col- 
lection of musings and memories. M’Cord 
observed, in a Scotch that had suffered no 
thinning in thirty years of India, that if 
he hadn't known Hantee Sahib he would 


dearer that becomes 


be forced to pass by Carlin’s report as an 
invention, though a fertile one. It was 
M’Cord who decided that government 
should get at least a private account of 
the affair 

A remarkable tiger pair had operated 
for several years in the broken cliff coun 
try stretching away toward the valley of 
the Nerbudda beyond the open jungle 
round Hurda. As mates they had pulled 
together so efficiently that the natives had 
started the interminable process of mak 
ing a tradition concerning them. These 
were superb young individuals and not 
man-eaters, for which reason Hand-of-a 
God had not been called out to deliver 
the natives; also on this account Skag 
had been interested from the beginning. 

Their lair had never been found, but 





they had been seen together and singly 





awakening of life within himself that was 
quick to her presence even at a distance 
and cognizant that absence was illusion. 
Carlin’s uncle, the mystic of the Vindhyas, 
had told him that there were mysteries 
of romance that had to do with separation 
as well as with together, and that real 
mates learn this mystery through the 
years. To-night Skag found to his won- 
der that the mystic had spoken the truth. 

He cooked the supper joyously and 
shared it with Nels, talking to him often 
and answering himself for the Dane. The 
camp was in the open and the night was 
presently lustrous with stars. There was 
asense of well-being, together with his 
fresh delight in the unfolding secret of 
Carlin’s nearness, that made him enjoy 
staying awake. Nels was wakeful also— 
as if these moments were altogether too 
keen with life to waste in sleep. 

“*Tt’s just a ramble, old man. We'll be 
about it early,”’ Skag said toward the last. 
““We may find what we’re after and we 
may not. In any case we'll live on the 
way.” 

That was Skag’s old picture of the Now; 
making the most of the ever-moving 
point named the Present. 

“‘And I’m expecting great things from 
you, my son—an altogether new brand of 
self-control—if we find what we’re out 
after. I don’t mind telling you that it’s 
Tiger, Nels—tiger babies possibly —little 
orphans just grown enough to be demons 
and just knowing enough not to behave.” 

Nels woofed. 

“‘Half-grown tiger cubs are apt to be a 
whole lot meaner than their parents,” 
Skag went on. ‘‘Wild—that’s the word. 
They haven't sense enough to be careful 
or mind enough to be appealed to. I 
think that’s something of what I mean to 
say.” 

Skag was taking more pains to explain 
than he would toa man. Nels didn’t get 
it—didn’t even make a pretense. He 
knew what tiger meant, but so far as he 
was concerned that subject had been 
dropped some moments since. He had 








over a ranging ground that covered sey 
enty miles and contained several dejected 
villages. Once, hard pressed for game, the 
male tiger had entered a village grazing ground and made 
a quick kill—on the run—of one of the little sacred cows 
a tan heifer much loved by the people. The point of com- 
ment was that the tiger had spared the boy; in fact, the 
young herder had been unable to run so rapidly as his 
little drove, which was lost in a dust cloud ahead of him. 
The tiger had actually passed him by, entered the drove, 
knocked the heifer down and stood 
circled past 

There were no firearms in the village 
did not venture close in the falling dark 
dent next day, however, that the tiger had not fed on the 
spot of the kill. It was supposed that the female had come 
to help him carry away the game 

Also, this was the same tiger pair that had leaped an 
eight-foot wall surrounding another village, made their 
choice of a sizable bullock in a herd of ordinary cattle, and 
actually helped each other drag the carcass over the wall 
and away —a daylight raid, this, witnessed from the snad- 
ows of several village huts. 


over it as the boy 


o that the natives 
It was evi- 


So the stories went, but nothing monotonous about 
them. Often for months at a time no villager would sight 
the tiger mates. It was positively stated that there were 
no other mature tigers within the vicinity; that is, within 
the seventy-mile range. The pair had been known to 
bring up at least three litters; but the young had been 
driven at the approach of maturity to outlying hunting 
grounds, as had been all the weaker tigers of the vicinity. 

Now the report came into Hurda that an English hunter 
had wounded the big female. Another report followed that 
the Englishman had killed the male and wounded the 
female. The hunter himself did not appear in Hurda; nor 
was a trophy hide recorded anywhere. Skag heard the two 
stories. Carlin had just been called to Poona, a summons 
from Roderic Deal, her eldest brother. Skag, thinking 
about the affair, called Nels for a stroll in the open jungle 
toward the Monkey Glen. 

To the American there was a pang about the hunter’s 
story. He was altogether unsentimental, but wild animals 


The Boss of the District —the Great Male Himself — Stood Stock:«Still in the 


Center of the River Bed 


had to do with his reason for being, and there was his fixed 
partiality for tigers. The uncertainty about the story 
troubled him. This was the time of year for kittens and it 
was seldom far from his mind that these parents were not 
man-eaters. Thestories of the hunter were indefinite. The 
thing worked upon Skag as he walked. The thought of 
finding the motherless lair and bringing in a hamper of 
starving young occurred to him as a sane performance, but 
not one to speak about. The fact that Carlin was away 
had its important part. Skag was desolately free to follow 
the growing incentive; also his servant, Bhanah, reported 
Nels superbly fit for travel and adventure. 

The animal trainer rode the elephant, Nut Kut, into one 
of the villages in the tiger-ranging grounds and left him in 
charge of the mahout, saying that he might be gone two or 
three days and that he was out for a ramble among the 
waste places of the valley. Skag took merely a haversack, 
a canteen, light blanket and a hunting belt, carrying a 
knife and a six-shooter, but no rifle. Nels actually lost his 
dignity in enthusiasm for the excursion, and they were 
miles away from a village and hours deep in an apparently 
leisurely journey before he subsided into that observant 
calm which was his notable characteristic. 

Skag’s work of late had taken him much afield, but it 
had been with native assistants and more or less impedi- 
menta for jungle observation. This light traveling, with 
none other than the great hunting dog, brought him back 
a keen zest of appreciation and memories of early days 
among the circus animals, and his first adventures in India 
with Cadman. Moreover, there was a mystery that had to 
do with Carlin after that first supper fire afield. Skag had 
always resented the fact that it was straight out-and-out 
pain for him to be away from the place she had made in 
Hurda. Suffering of any kind to Skag was a sign of weak- 
ness. He had dwelt long on the subject. 

The mystery of that first night out had to do with the 
fact that Carlin seemed to be near. At least there wasn’t 
the pain about separation he had known before. It 
was as if the miracle he had longed for had come—some 


listened intently to the point in which 
tiger ceased to be the topic—sitting on his 
haunches. Then he dropped to his front 
elbows, and as Skag’s voice trailed away he rolled quietly 
to his side, keeping himself courteously awake. 

There was silence. Skag’s eyes were far off among the 
blazing Indian stars. 

“We'll manage ’em together,” he added sleepily. 

The next day they wandered — rough, desolate country in 
burning sunlight. It gave the impression that the whole 
surface crust of earth had been burned to a white heat ages 
ago. Low hills with clifflike faces; shallow nullahs used 
only a month or two a year to carry the monsoon deluges 
to the Nerbudda; the stones of the river bottoms bone- 
white—everywhere sparse and scrubby foliage with dust- 
covered leaves. There was no turf in this stony world 
except the sand of the hollows and the wind eddied most of 
these spaces like water, quickly covering all tracks. It was 
toward the end of the a:ternoon that Nels first intimated 
a scent. 

Tiger of course—that was Nels’ orders—but it wasn’t 
fresh. Skag gave the Dane word to do the best he could 
and followed leisurely. The big fellow worked with painful 
care for more than an hour before he became sure of him- 
self; then his speed quickened, following a dry nullah at 
last for several miles. The dark was creeping in before they 
came to a deep fissure among the rocks where the empty 
waterway sank into a pool which was not yet dry. Skag 
and the Dane drank deep; then the man filled his canteen, 
with the remark: 

“We'll camp a little back, not to obstruct the water 
hole. All trails end here. To-morrow morning we'll get 
fresh tiger scent if we're in luck. But I wonder what we're 
trailing?” 

It was a fact of long establishment among the villages 
that only the one mated pair worked this section of the 
country. According to one of the stories of the English 
hunter, the male tiger had been killed and the female 
wounded—in which case what was this? Certainly there 
was nothing to indicate that the scent was left by a 
wounded tiger. Others might have doubted Nels’ dis- 
crimination, but Skag scouted that in his own mind. 
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The Dane knew Tiger. It was as distinct and individual to 
him from the other big cats as the voices of friends one 
from another. 

Nels was said to have met Tiger in battle before he came 
to Skag, but it was no purpose of his present master to 
give him a chance now. It was established that several of 
the great Indian hunting dogs had survived such meetings. 
Malcom M’Cord declared that a veteran in the cheetah 
game would show himself master in any ordinary tiger 
affair. M’Cord also said that a dog that could break the 
back of a cheetah would have himself in hand with any of 
the cat family, except possibly a full-grown jaguar, which 
is short-bodied by nature but built for exceptional crush- 
ing power. Jaguars are rarely known to carry the fight to 
men and are without the malignant propensities of the 
cheetah whose long body, which makes for incredible 
swiftness of attack, also affords the weakness Nels had 
twice worked upon in a single afternoon back of Poona. 

They were tired and sun-drained. Skag laid down his 
blankets in the early dusk and there were hours of sleep 
before he was awakened by the different activities at the 
water hole. Nels apparently had been awake for some 
time, studying the separate noises in a moveless calm. 
Skag touched his chest affectionately. A panther or some 
smaller cat had just made a kill among the rocks above the 
pool, yet Nels’ hackles had not lifted in answer to the bawl 
of the stricken beast. 

“Spotted deer possibly 
to the Dane: 

“*You’re an all-right chap to camp with, son. You'd sit 
it out alone until they brought the fracas to our doorstep 
rather than disturb a friend’s sleep. That’s what I call 
being a white man.” 

Skag always thought of Cadman as the unparalleled 
comrade for field work. In fact, he had learned many of the 
little niceties of the open from the much-traveled Amer- 
ican writer—finished performances of comradeship, a 
regard for the unwritten things, reverence for those rights 
which never could be brought to the point of words, but 
which give delicacy and delectation to the hours together 
between men. Skag never ceased to delight in the silence 
and self-control of the Dane. The dog rippled and thrilled 
with all the fundamental elements of friendship and fidel- 
ity, but his big body seemed able to contain them with a 


,’ Skag muttered. Then he added 


dignity that endeared him to the one who understood. 
Bhanah’s work in the training of this fellow was nothing 
short of consummate art. 

Breakfasting together, Skag refreshed Nels’ mind with 
the work of the day—that it meant Tiger, that all lesser 
affairs might come and go. The big fellow was up and 
eager to be off, before Skag finished strapping his blanket 
roll. There was rather a memorable moment of sentiency 
just there. Skag was on one knee as he glanced into Nels’ 
face. His own powers were highly awake that minute, so 
that he actually sensed what was in the dog’s mind—that 
they must go down to the pool for a look before moving on. 
The thing was verified a moment later when Nels led the 
way down into the dim ravine to the margin of the water. 

Tiger tracks—full four feet on the soft black margin of 
the pool—a huge beast, unmarked by any toe scar or eccen- 
tricity. Long body, heavy, a perfect thing of its kind. It 
was as if the tiger had stood some moments listening. Yet 
the natives declared that only the mated pair operated in 
this range and the hunter was said to have killed the male. 
If these were the tigress’ tracks she certainly was not badly 
hurt. There wasn’t the overpressure of a single pad to indi 
cate her favoring a muscle anywhere. And this couldn't 
have been the track of anything but a mature beast—the 
finished print of a perfect specimen. 

“That hunter didn’t tell it all, Nels, or else he didn’t 
do it all,”” Skag remarked. ‘We started out to find a sick 
tigress and a hamper of neglected babies. I’m not saying 
we won't find that much. The thing is, we may find more.” 

Nels was already five yards away across the pebbly hol- 
low, waiting for Skag to follow along the ravine. Not a 
sign of a track that human eye could detect after that 
straight, dry, stony nullah bed, deeply shadowed from the 
narrow walls and stretching ahead apparently for miles. 
At least it was cool work; the sun would not touch the 


floor of the fissure for hours yet. Nels never faltered. His 
pace gradually quickened until Skag softly called. The 


Dane would remember for fifteen or twenty minutes, when 
Skag again finding that he had to step uncomfortably fast 
to keep up, would laughingly call a check. The man was 
watching the walls and the coverts of broken rock, and 
Nels’ speed, if left alone, occupied his outer faculties. 

It was eleven in the forenoon and Skag reckoned they 


must be close to the Nerbudda when Nels halted —even 
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bristled a bit, his broad black muzzle quivering and held 
aloft. Skag came up softly and stood close. He touched hi 


finger to his tongue and drew a moist line under his nostrils, 
trying to get the message that Nels was working with so 
obviously. Presently an noiseless chuckle came 
from the he touched Nels’ shoulder as if to 
say that he had it too. The thing had come unexpec tedly 
the faintest possible taint of a lair. 

They would have passed it a hundred times if it had not 
been for the scent. The silence was absolute and the wall 
apparently 


ive noted the wear of pads upon the 


almost 





man, 


of the fissure as unbroken as usual. No human 
ld } 


eyes would stones 





and one had to pass and look back to see the cleft in the 
walls of the ravine, far above the high-water mark which 
formed the door of significant meaning for the man. Nels’ 
hadn’t seen this much, but couldn't miss now. He nosed 


and made an abrupt turn to the right. 


near the entrance 


the pebbles again 
They 


was 


limbed to the rocks The taint 

past doubt a bone pile of some 
‘Is had followed Tige r to the door 
low and mopped 


asmile at the Dane. For ten 


unmistakab 


e now 





Skag sat down upon a stone a little be 


his forehead, with minutes he 








sat there. He tl ought of the first time he had ever ente red 
a tiger cage as a mere boy, way back in the Middle West of 
the States, traveling with the circus. A bored show tiger 
in that cage, and he had blinked unconeerne dly at the boy 
Years of « is life had atrophied his organs of res« ntment 
Miles and miles of the public stream had passed his cage 


with awe, speculating upon the great cat's ferocity. Skag 
had merely to learn after that the trick of it all—that one’s 
perfect self-control not only soothes but disarms most nor 
id cultivated 
years to a degree that made him the astonishment of many 
Hindu minds. Indi 


of this ort of po eisa 


ma! beasts. Skag h uch self-control in recent 


n that 
tage of the same mastery that the 


i had showr the attainment 





mystics are out after—to gain complete command of the 
nside lreds of times after 
night and day, in storm, in Skag had 
ages of all kinds of an 
His first adventure in India came back, when with his 
friend Cadman he had fallen into the pit trap and the 
grand young male tiger had tumbled after them 
prevailed upon the nervy Cadman to sit tight 


Ow! 


menagerie in one’ 


that, sultry 





entered the mals in all their mood 


Skag had 
and not to 


Continued on Page 177 




















The Kittens Were Too Young to Organize Attack —the Tigress Was Too Maimed for Resistance, Even Though at Bay in Lair With 


Her Kittens to Defend 
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HE weeks between election and his in- 
auguration Wint Chase spent as guest at 
Amos Caretall’s home At which the 


townsfolk put their tongues in their cheeks 
and smiled belt ind the back of the 
elder Chase This open alliance 
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CIDENT 


They were sitting in front of the coal fire in 
Amos’ sitting room; and for a time after that 
neither of them spoke. Wint was thinking 
hard, and in the end he asked quickly: ‘‘ Know 
any way I can earn a living till I’m 
inaugurated?” 





the congre 
onfession that 
had been planned 


and after 


between Wint and 
man was taken a 
Wint’ 
between them; 
two Wint perceived the hopele 
ness of denial; and peres ved, too, | 


electior 


a day or 


that those who believed him con- 
respec ted him 
Therefore Wint 
ceased to deny; and it was one of 
Amos rules 
liscuss a thing accomplished. 

Amos and the young 


cerned in the trick 
the more for it 
Caretall’s never to 
Jetween 
man a strong friendship began to 


develop in those weeks. Congress- 


man Caretall was a good politi 
cian, the 


and counsel of Peter Gergue ° 


advice 
but 


he was also a man of level head 


largely through 


and good common sense, and he 
found beneath Wint’s pride 
stubbornness a surprising store of 
A week after Wint 


said 


and 


good qualities. 
went to live at his house he 
as much to Gergue 

“He's a fine boy, Peter,”’ he de- 
clared. “Le 
that hadn't been gentled right.” 

Gergue nodded slowly and 
scratched the of his head, 
tilting his hat forward with his 


ks to me like a colt 


back 


knuckles. “‘He has his points,” 
he agreed. ‘ But—he ain't set in 
the traces yet, cong’ssman.” 
Amos looked at the man 
“What's wrong?” 
*‘Nothin’,”’ said Peter 
“Nothin’ Sut there will be.”’ 
Jack Routt brought Wint's 


trunk to the Caretall home, and 
before he left that day he took oc- 
easion to drop a word of warning 
in Wint’s ear 

“Look out for Agnes,”” was his 
warning. “She's the darnedest 
little flirt you ever saw.” 

Wint lifted his head angrily. 
“Cut it out, Jack!” 

Routt laughed. “I'm only giv- 
ing you some good advice,” he 
insisted. “You know—a certain 
young lady will not be pleased if 
you pay Agnes too much atten- 
tion. And Agnes loves to make 
trouble.” 

Wint repeated, “Shutup! Drop 





Amos swung his head round, 
tilting it on one side, and squint- 
ing thoughtfully at Wint; and 











a 






Ls SO Uvga re 
’ 


presently he smiled approvingly. 
“‘Guess you might,” he said. 
“Might do some o’ my letter writ- 
ing. You’d learn things that 
way. I never had no secretary. 
I’m allowed one. You ec’n have 
the job, long’s I’m here.” 

Next morning Wint mailed a 
money order to his father, without 
explanation; and thereafter he 
drew a salary from Amos until his 
salary as mayor began. 

From his work for Amos, Wint 
learned many things. He got for 
the first time an insight into the 
scope of the congressman’s work, 
into the extent of his interests 
and influence. One of the things 
he learned was a sincere respect 
for Caretall’s ability, and he also 


‘ came to admire the shrewdness of 


Gergue. 

Living as he did, as one of Care- 
tall’s family he was thrown con- 
stantly with Agnes; and the girl 
put herself out to please him. She 
and old Maria Hale worked to- 
gether inthis. The girl discovered 
Wint’s favorite dishes, and Maria 
produced them and brought them 
to a perfection that Wint had 
never known. It was Agnes’ task 
to take care of the dusting and 
housework; and she began after a 
time to put an occasional cluster 
of flowers from the greenhouses 
next door in his room. When they 
talked together she deferred to 
him with a pretty fashion of tilt- 
ing her head and widening her 
serious eyes, that he found exceed- 
ingly attractive. It stimulated his 
self-respect; and at the same time 
it gave him a new respect for her. 
Since she so obviously approved 
of him there must be more to her 
than he supposed. She was, he 
decided, a person of judgment. 
He had always thought her a 
giddy little thing with a brisk, 
gay tongue and laughing eyes. He 
found in her an unexpected capac- 
ity for silence and for attention. 











it!’’ And Routt lifted his shoul- 
ders and obeyed. 
Two or three days after the elec- 





When He Finished She Laid Her Hand Lightly oa His Arm. 


Wint,"’' She Said 


“It's a Shame, 


She encouraged him to talk about 
himself, about his plans; she sym- 
pathized with him and occasion- 








tion Wint remembered that he 
was supposed to be working in his 
father’s office at the furnace. With an unadmitted twist 
of conscience he went down, to the office, half hoping to 
see his father and find some common ground for a recon- 
ciliation. But the elder there, and the 
office manager greeted Wint coldly and told him that his 
place hac been filled. Wint had ten days’ salary due him, 
and the manager paid it punctiliously. Wint took the 
money without thinking, thrust it into his pocket and went 
back uptown. 

While he was in college he had been on an allowance; 
since then his father had paid him a salary out of propor- 
tion to his deserts. This was one of the vanities of the elder 
Chase. His own youth had been hard and straitened; and 
he took a keen delight in lavishing upon Wint the money 
he himself had lacked. He did this not to please Wint but 
to please himself; and whenever Wint crossed him he was 
accustomed to bring up the matter, to remind Wint of his 
good fortune as though it were a reproach. 

“Be sure I never had money to spend when I was 
your age,” he was fond of saying. “‘And you roll in 
it. You ought to be ashamed, Wint. You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

Then he would give Wint twenty dollars and tell him to 
mend his ways; and afterward he would complain to Mrs. 
Chase of Wint’s ingratitude. 


Chase was not 


Wint had always taken this money without scruple. 
Whenever inner doubts perplexed him he vould say: 
“He's got more than he can use. I might as well have it as 
anyone else.”’ 

In all honesty he knew the falsity of such an argument 
but he used it successfully to stifle the reproaches of his 
own heart. 

A day or two after his visit to the office, however, Amos 
Caretall asked him: ‘“‘Wint, you need any money?” 

Wint shook his head. 

“Didn't know but you might,” Amos insisted. “Carry 
you over till your salary starts.” 

“I’ve got enough,” Wint said. ‘‘ Dad was always pretty 
liberal. Gave me more than I could spend.” 

Amos did not seem surprised at this. He nodded his 
head. ‘That's good,” he agreed. “If anyone had told me I 
wouldn’t have believed it. Wouldn’t have believed Senior 
had so much sense. Keeps you in his debt, like, don’t he? 
Keeps you d’pendent on him?” 

Wint had never thought of it in that way, and he did not 
like the thought. He looked uneasy. Amos went on, 
puffing at his old black pipe: ‘‘ Guess he figures to get it all 
back some way. 'F he sh’d come and ask you for something 
after you're in, you’d naturally have to give it to him. 
Yes, Senior’s a smart man.” 


ally advised him. They became 
surprisingly good friends. 

She suggested one evening that they telephone Jack 
Routt to bring Joan for a game of cards. Wint shook his 
head; and the girl, withuut asking questions, made her 
curiosity so obvious that Wint told her that Joan had cast 
him off. He leaned forward, elbows on knees and fingers 
intertwined, staring idly into the fire while he told her; 
and the girl leaned back in her chair and listened and 
studied him, and when he finished she laid her hand lightly 
on his arm. “It’s ashame, Wint,” she said. 

Wint shook his head. ‘‘Oh—she was right!” 

“She wasn’t right! She ought to have stuck by you and 
helped you fight it out.” 

Wint thought so, too, and his respect for Agnes rose. 
But he said insistently, ‘‘No; she was right.” 

Agnes patted his arm, and then leaned back in her chair 
again. ‘‘It’s fine of you to think so,” she said. 

One night Wint asked her to go uptown with him, to the 
moving-picture theater. She was delighted, and she was 
gay as a cricket on the way. At the entrance of the theater 
they came face to face with Jack Routt and Joan. Wint 
felt his cheeks burn. Agnes greeted the other two with a 
burst of rapid chatter that covered the awkward moment. 
Routt studied Wint, and Joan rodded to him without 
speaking. Then Routt and Joan went inside, and Wint 
and Agnes sat three rows behind them. 














While the picture was flashing on the screen Wint 
watched the heads of the two. He could not help it. And 
when the heads, silhouetted against the light, leaned to- 
ward one another for a whispered word he felt something 
boil within him. His reaction was to bend more attentively 
toward Agnes; and the gay little girl beside him responded 
to this new mood, so that when the film was done and they 
filed out she and Wint were the most obviously happy 
young couple in the house. They had ice cream together at 
the bakery next door, and walked home in comfortable 
comradeship, the girl’s hand on his arm. 

That night Wint’s sleep was disturbed and wretched; 
and next day when he met Routt at the post office he 
stiffened with resentment. But Routt caught his arm and 
drew him to one side. ‘‘See here, Wint,”’ he said. ‘Joan 
tells me you and she have quarreled.’ 

Wint nodded. 

“You ought to go to her and make it up, Wint. I don’t 
know what it’s about, but you ought to make it up with 
her.” 

“T’ve nothing to make up.’ 

“*She’s a dandy girl.” 

“‘T’ve nothing against her.”’ 

“It makes her sore to have you chase round with 
Agnes.” 

“There’s no reason why it should,” Wint said stiffly. 
“She has no hold on me.” 

Routt hesitated. ‘Well, Wint,”’ 
that’s so, you’ve no claim on her.”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“Then you don’t mind my 
tion? I don’t want anything to come between us, Wint.”’ 

Wint laughed. ‘‘Go as far as you like, Jack,’”’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘ You can’t hurt my feelings.” 

Routt gripped his hand. ‘“That’s great, Wint.”” He 
looked about them and then added slowly, ‘‘I think she 
likes me, Wint. I’m-—ir 


he said uneasily, ‘‘if 


showing her some atten- 


to win.” 
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“Go as far as you like,”” Wint repeated. ‘‘ Now 

They separated, and Wint went back to the house and 
remained in his room half the morning. He was tormented 
by angry pride and irresolution; he could not decide what 
to do. 
of his determination to stick and fight out this fight to the 
end. He sought for some way out. 

Muldoon had become a part of the Caretall household 
with Wint; and he looked out of the window now and saw 
the dog starting toward town at Agnes’ heels. He made 
a move to whistle Muldoon back, then thought better of it. 
Joan might see Muldoon with Agnes; he hoped she would, 
hoped it would make her miserable. 

As the time for his inauguration as mayor approached 
Wint became more and more uneasy. He felt as though he 
were about to submit to bonds that would pin him fast; 
he felt as though he were on the steps of a prison. A fierce 
revolt began to brood in him and grow and boil. 

He broke out once, in a talk with Caretall. He would 
throw the whole thing over, leave town, go away, never to 
return. 

Amos agreed with this project perfectly. He agreed that 
Wint was not the man for the job, that it would mean hard 
work, and difficulties; he thought Wint was wise not to 
attempt it. He offered to straighten out any tangle and 
free Wint from the obligations of the office; and he offered 
to lend Wint money in order that Wint might make a 
start elsewhere. 

His great complaisance angered Wint; and Wint stub- 
bornly declared that he would stick if every man in town 
urged him to go. 

On the morning of the day before he was to take office 
he met Jack Routt uptown; and Jack took his arm. They 
walked together toward Jack’s office and went in and 
sat down. 

It was evident that Routt had something on his mind. 
He talked of the weather, of Agnes, of Joan; and Wint, 


4 recklessness took possession of him; he repented 





watching him, saw that Routt was holding something back 


and at last asked impatiently: ‘Jack, what’s on your 
mind?” 

Routt looked surprised. ‘Why 

“Yes, there i Wint laughed at 
matter? Open up.” 

Routt hesitated; but at last he said frankly: 
W int, I was wonde ring.” 

**About what?” 

“Have you been hitting the booze lately?”’ Routt asked 

Wint shook his head; hi eyes hardened a little 

Routt seemed pleased. He thrust out his hand. ‘‘I’m 
darned glad, Wint,” he said. ‘‘Congratulations! You 
ought to leave it alone. You're right.” 

Wint flushed angrily. ‘‘I haven't 
shortly. ‘It 
“You didn’t bring me up here to ask 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Why?” 


not hing.”” 
“What's the 


him 


“Well, 


sworn off,’” he said 
He stared at 
that?’”’ 





just happer Routt 


Routt shifted in his chair and lighted a 
**Never mind,” he said. ‘Forget it, Wint.”’ 

Wint laughed unpleasantly. 
man. What’s eating you?” 

Routt lifted his shoulders. ‘‘ Well—fact is, some of the 
boys wanted to get up a little supper to-night at the lodge 
rooms in honor of your I told them nothing 
doing. Said you were off the stuff. They didn’t believe it; 
and I promised to ask you 

Wint looked at him angrily. 


cigarette. 


“Come on! I’m a grown 


inaugural 


‘You're not my wet nurse, 


Jack. That supper idea tickles me. It’s on.” 
Routt protested. ‘‘No, Wint. I won't stand for it 
You’ve stayed off the stuff this long; and it’s the best 


thing for you. You can't 
leave it alone.” 

Wint got up hotly. 
“Don't be an old woman 


top when you once start. So 


“Go to the devil!"’ he 
Who's 


Continued on Page 89 


shappe d 


running the thing?”’ 
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He Had Never Liked Kite; 





the Man Was Like a Foul Bird—a Buzzard 
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HERE are many worse —— 
professions than that of 
country peddler in the 





golden summertime, especially 
hen one peddles from an ex 
ur motor truck of which 
the " carapace includes 
A sie ng porch with all the 


facilities for light housekeep- 
ich a on exempt from 
he monotony of the store- 


: 
1 


of each day ’s work, the same 
home ly face 

none—the unchanging aspect 
of Main Street frying in the 
un, the dogs, flies, the heat 
all of these were spared the 
peddler, He did not have to 
wait for trade to come to him. 


eeper, the tiresome routine 
I 


or, worse yet, 


The voleano which inclosed 
him moved to the Moham- 
meds of his clienté le, and sel- 
dom without an accretion of 
gain. There was a sort of vio- 
lent moral aggression in the 
very rumpus of his approach, 
which acted to undermine any 
idea of resistance under his so- 
licitation, to disintegrate re- 
fusal to purchase as though by 
vibratory waves, The victim 
lacked the courage to hold 
tight his purse strings in the 
case of a merchant whose very 
coming shook his house to its 
foundation, 

Notwithstanding these ben- 
efits the mind of the peddler 
was slightly oppressed this 
bright midsummer day, as 
Torp could have testified from 
the face of his master and the 
absent-minded tugs which 
were given his silky ears as 
the big van rumbled over the 
road. A philosophic pucker 

at upon the countenance of 
the peddler as he thundered 
down the turnpike which 
passed the De Vallignacs’ 
house, and the alertness of his 
eyes held something of the 
quality which might be seen in 
those of a shikari on nearing 
thetiger’slair. Hehad counted 
upon drawing his game, and 
in this was not disappointed, &. 








presence in the doorway. 
Looking up, his eyes met the 
tawny ones of Patricia, at 
sight of whom he rose and 
bowed, then got down again. 

The peddler missed no 
subtlety of the quizzing which 
then began, his responses re- 
spectful yet with a hint of that 
underlying mockery known to 
be characteristic of him. It 
seemed to him as though every 
separate brain cell in the well- 
convoluted organ with which 
he had been endowed was 
thrusting out its myriad proc- 
esses like a sea anemone or 
coral organism, hungrily oscil- 
lating in the flow of the tide. 
A sixth sense told him that 
Patricia was not there to ad- 
mire his fine eyes or to match 
her wit with his, and he felt the 
thrill of the hunter at a rus- 
tling in the leaves, when pres- 
ently she asked: ‘‘Have you 
been tothe Kirklands’ lately?’’ 

“TI repaired their motor 
pump but yesterday,” he an- 
swered; “‘and I was glad to 
finish the job and get away. 
Even my philosophic spirit 
was oppressed by the melan- 
choly atmosphere which has 
fallen upon that erstwhile 
noisy home. It is no little 
thing when people are nolonger 
able to laugh, but when such a 
family as the Kirklands has no 
longer the heart to quarrel it 
is in evil state.” 

He laid down his brush and 
looked up at her. 

“Poor Mr. William mopes 
about like a Parsi pariah or a 
Kanaka under a taboo. I do 
not believe that he had any- 
thing to do with the successful 
socialistic achievements that 
have been pulled off in this 
community.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because to be the deft 
Arsene Lupin which his neigh- 
bors evidently consider him 
requires no small degree of 
mechanical skill and technic, 
supplemented by practice. 
People slander the skilled 








for, heralded from afar, he 
beheld the Filipino butler, 
Francisco, come down the path 
to the gate. This sleek servitor beckoned him in the 
Oriental way, with a gesture which we of the western 
world interpret as meaning “go away"’—the hand moved 
from instead of toward the body, with a scooping motion 
directed downward. 

The peddler stopped his chariot, then cheerfully saluted 
the nation’s ward, with whom he was on friendly terms. 

**Buenas dias! Hermano mio!" said he. ‘And what 
need of yours may I have the honor to supply? A little 
silver polish? Or perhaps the water pipes have frozen?” 

**He want you do little work job,” replied the Filipino, 

**What kind of little work job, amigo mio?” 

‘‘He tell you; not take long—you come see.” 

The peddler swung himself down, leaving Torp in charge 
as usual, The butler led him round the house to the rear, 
whereupon Stephan came out on the back veranda, 

‘Good morning, Clamp,” said he. “I’ve been waiting 
for you to pass. Some of the tiles have fallen from the 
bathroom wall, and no doubt you can put them back with 
a bit of cement.” 

“To promote molecular cohesion, sir,” said the peddler, 
‘they should first be soaked for several hours. But as my 
cement is of such superior quality I may perhaps be able to 
manage as they are. Kindly show me this example of 
slipshod labor on the part of the tile layer.” 

Stephan led him into the house and to a bathroom on the 
second floor, where he indicated three or four square feet 
from which the tiles had fallen. As a matter of fact he had 
observed that they were getting loose and had removed 
them himself to make a job for the peddler, who dropped 


’ 


Hersetf Upon the Trunk. 


They Watked a Littie Distance From the Road and Came to a Wind:Felled Chestnut, Where She Seated 


upon his knees and, replacing them experimentally, dis- 
covered that they were not so closely set as to make his 
task unduly difficult. 

“In the cryptic speech of the Mongolian, ‘can do’, sir,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Did it ever strike you, sir, what a positive dem- 
onstration of thesuperfluity of our usual diction is furnished 
by one’s ignorance of an alien tongue? Can do, sir—how 
simple, yet how exhaustive. Now in French the artisan 
would say: “Gentleman, this work can make itself without 
too much trouble.” 

Stephan laughed. 

“* Monsieur, cet ouvrage peut se faire sans trop de peine,”’ 
he translated. ‘‘Clamp, I suspect you of being a bit of a 
fraud. You know more French than you are willing to 
admit.” 

“Another Oriental subtlety, sir.” He gathered up the 
fallen tiles, placed them in the bathtub and turned on the 
water. “I will now procure a little of my Hold Fast 
Cement, make a liquid solution which I shall apply with a 
plasterer’s brush, and so attach, fasten, secure and colle 
these tiles that they will stick until loosened by the blast of 
Gabriel’s horn—or by the passage of my motor truck, which 
candor compels me to admit may possibly have been the 
cause of their rupture from the wall. Thus the intelligent 
artisan provides himself with work—at another’s expense. 
Ask any honest plumber—if you can find one, which is 
doubtful.” 

He proceeded busily about the jcb, occasionally hum- 
ming his little song, and before he had been long at work 
heard the rustle of a gown and became conscious of a 


“Well,"’ She Asked, ‘‘Have You Any News?" 


cracksman when they accuse 
anybody from the aristocratic 
country gentleman to the 
hobo sleeping under the hedge of a job that could only be 
done by the master thief. Now if they had suspected me 
there would have been some sense about it.’”’ 

“IT heard your name mentioned for the honor,” said 
Patricia, “but the trouble was, in two instances, you were 
known to have been somewhere else.” 

“Yes, one a‘lvantage of an errant métier is that one is 
furnished with ar, automatic alibi.” 

“What is your own theory, if you don’t mind my 
asking?” 

“There is a single reasonable one. A clever gang put in 
here somewhere on a boat, probably under the guise of 
yachtsmen, and went through two or three houses, when, 
profiting by the general alarm, the others may possibly have 
been plundered by their own inmates. As Kipling says 
with a truth greater than his poesy: ‘We are all of us liars. 
We are most of us thieves.’” He rasped the edge of a tile 
with his heavy file and tapped it into place with a wooden 
mallet. “‘The spirit of the Bolshevik is rampant in the 
land, and as with the flu almost anybody is apt to be 
infected.” 

“Does Mr. William take it very hard?” Patricia asked. 
“‘We never see him any more. What does he do with 
himself?” 

“He mopes, ma’am. He is like a dog which, having been 
unjustly punished for a misdemeanor on the part of the 
cat, holds himself aloof from the family; and he has 
developed ——” 

The peddler dipped his brush in the liquid cement, laid 
it against the wall, and in the preoccupation of fitting 


a 


— 


—— 





















another tile appeared to have forgotten the thread of his 
discourse. 

“What has he developed?” Patricia asked 

“A melancholy habit of mooning about alone. Also I 
fear that his addiction to strong drink has been augmented. 
When not in an excited state he is heavily morose, and I 
fear that the day approaches when like Strepsiades in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, he may exclaim: ‘Unfortunate 
man that lam! What a penalty shall I this day pay to the 
bugs.’”” 

Patricia did not smile. 

“They had better look after him a little,”’ said she, 
**Does he roam about at night?” 

The peddler took another tile from the bathtub and 
fitted it in place. 

“Katie, Miss Kirkland’s maid, with whom I am on 
friendly terms, tells me that he spends most of the night 
sitting on a rustic bench in the shadow of the pines which 
fringe the shore, staring at the drab surface of the sea. He 
appears to resent the presence of other members of the 
family, who leave him to his own devices. He dislikes even 
the society of the dogs and insists that they be shut up at 
night. That is, I understand, a constant feature of mel- 
ancholia—the avoidance of the companionship of any 
whom the unfortunate has previously loved.” 

“Poor fellow!" said Patricia. ‘I quite agree with you, 
Clamp. I don’t believe he had anything to do with those 
burglaries. I will tell you something which perhaps you 
may not know. William Kirkland was spending the night 
at the Whites’ when the safe was robbed. The servants 
had been having a stable dance, and when three of them 
came in at about 
twoo’clockthey 





saw 


“One dollar and eighteen cents, if you please.” 
“‘Why eighteen instead of twenty or twenty-five?”’ 
“The exact price of the Hold Fast Cement which I have 
used. As the thrifty French put it: ‘Les bons comptes font 
les bons amis.’” 
Patricia settled the account and he departed singing his 
little song: 
Malbrouck s’en va-t-en querre 
Mironton-ton-ton, Mirontaine. 


xT 


HE face of the peddler was more puckered than ever 

as he rolled through the populous community, pres- 
ently to take the shore road which led along the top of the 
low cliffs. Here he stopped and, taking a pair of powerful 
binoculars from asling behind his seat, got down, walked to 
the brink and, seating himself behind a large flat stone 
where he was invisible from the road, proceeded to ex- 
amine through his glasses a small vessel lying at anchor 
opposite the De Vallignacs’ house and about a cable’s 
length offshore. 

This would have been recognized by a naval person as one 
of the swift and seaworthy submarine chasers of the one- 
hundred-and-ten-foot class, ordered by the Government 
for this purpose, a few of which were sent to European 
waters. In the present case the boat had been apparently 
converted into a yacht, as was indicated by the ensign 
which fluttered from her stern and except for which she 
might have been thought still in the service of the Honor- 
able Josephus Daniels. Aside from the fouled anchor in 
the field of stars and the absence of guns there was nothing 
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about her to designate the pleasure craft, and the peddler 
thought it probable that she had been bought on the 
stocks of the builders by some private individual after the 
armistice was‘signed. 

For about two hours he kept her under observation, 
during which time he saw her motor dinghy with two 
yachtsmen and a sailor put off and run to a public pier 
some distance below the De Vallignacs’. Here it landed it 
passengers and returned, after which nothing of any im- 
portance occurred 

The peddler glanced at the sky, which was beginning 
to thicken, then walked to his truck, cranked up, got 
aboard and proceeded on his way; and as the. heavy 
vehicle clamored along to disturb the stagnar 
lines of thought deepened in the driver's face and his 
free hand tugged at Torp’s iong ears with such painful 
abstraction that, after a few protesting but disregarded 
whines, the little dog descended something in the manner 
of an inchworm, hopped off upon the road, rolled over 
once or twice, got up, did a shimmy, and paralleled hi 
master’s course, trotting in front, galloping behind. 

The big van growled and snorted on its way, passed 
without pausing before the establishments of several clients 
where sales were almost certain, followed the road inland 
for a little way, crossed the railroad tracks, plowed up the 
main street of a village where local shopmen regarded it 
and its nomadic proprietor with scowls of strong disfavor 
It thundered at Oak Hill, where the rescue of James and 
Diana had given the peddler his first strong lien of trade in 
the community, and having made the steep ascent with 
defiant roars it proceeded at its normal speed toward 

Kirkland Manor, 


twomilesfarther on. 








him go up the stairs 
and enter my room 
I was sleeping 
soundly and did not 
wake, and fortu- 
nately for my repu- 
tation he left im- 
mediately and went 
into his own. This 
of course roused 
suspicion, but my 
own opinion is that 
he was merely con- 
fused from drink.” 

“You are very 
generous,” said 
Clamp. ‘Of course 
it is possible that 
one of the servants 
might have taken 
advantage of the in- 
cident to turn the 
trick herself.”’ 

Patricia nodded. 

“My own idea,” 
said she. 

“At any day,’’ 
said the peddler, 
‘‘we may hear of a 
fresh outbreak of 
this Bolshevik prop- 
erty division. That 
may remove suspi- 
cion from Mr, Wil- 
liam.” 

“Why?” asked 
Patricia. 

‘Because I think 
it possible that to- 
morrow or the next 
day his family may 
take the drastic ac- 
tion of removing him 
to a sanitarium.” 

Hesquinted along 
the edge of a tile, 
sighting away from 
the light and in the 
direction of Patri- 
cia’s face, then 
fitted it in place. It 
was the last, and the 
peddle r rose. 

“I think that 
these tiles will now 
resist even the trepi- 
dation caused by the 
passage of my happy 
rolling home and 
mobile mart of 
trade.” 

“Thank you,” 
said Patricia. ‘“And 








As he drew near 
the big entrance 
gates the peddler 
eyed them expect- 
antly, for not caring 
to presume on a for- 
tuitous obligation 
he never entered the 
estate with his truck 
unless summoned to 
do so, the peculiar 
character of his 
progress being 
heralded in a man- 
ner to give ample 
time for such sum 
mons to be made 
Seeing no one he 
passed deliberately, 
conscious through 
his well-developed 
sixth sense that he 
would not get far 
unhalted. In thi 
he was not deceive l, 
as about a quart 
of a mile farther 
down the road he 
saw a splendid 
girlish figure stand 
ing in the shade of 
a tree, or, rather, 
standing under a 
tree at the side of 
the road, the sullen 
opacity of the sk 
having q renched 
high light and 


shadow. The ped- 
dler stopped hi 
motor, turned out 


to leave room for 


raffic,and gotdown 
with his cheerful 
bow and smile 


But Diana neither 
bowed nor smiled 


**T want to talk to 
you,” said she 
The de 
mutual, Mi Kir} 
land 
“I'd rather not be 
seen. Come bac} 
here into he firs.”’ 


He nodded and 


offered hi hand to 
help her up the 
crumbling tone 


wall, but she ignored 


eT 





it and sprang ov 
as lightly as a Ru 
‘h 


sian dancer. They 





how much do we 
owe you. 


; ed The Figure Moved Swiftly Forward With a Step Jo Gliding and Silent That it Seemed to Drift 


Continued on 
Page 117) 
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We are All Workingmen — the Banker, the Minister, the Lawyer, the Doctor —No Less Than the Farmer, Rising With the Lark to Drive the Team Afieid 


paramount issue of the day, I received a tempting 
money offer from Philadelphia to present my side of 

the question, but when the time fixed was about to arrive 
I found myself billed for a debate with no less an ad- 
versary than William McKinley, protectionist leader in the 
Lower House of Congress. We were the best of friends and 
I much objected to a joint meeting. The parties, however, 
would take no denial, and it was arranged that we should 
be given Then it appeared that the 
designated thesis read: ‘‘Which political party offers for 
the workingman the best solution of the tariff problem?” 
Here was a poser. It required special preparation, for 
which I had not the leis I wanted the stipend, but was 
not willing—scarcely able—to pay so much for it. I was 
about to throw the engagement over when a lucky thought 
I had an old lecture entitled Money and 
It had been rather popular. Why might I not 
and tail to this—a foreword and a few words 
and make it meet the purpose and serve 


vara are tricks in every trade. The tariff being the 


alternate dates. 


ire, 


struck 
Morals 
put a head 


in conclusion 


me, 


the occasion? 

When the evening arrived there was a great audience. 
Half of the people had come to applaud, the other half to 
antagonize. I was received, however, with what seemed a 
united acclaim. When the cheering had ceased, with the 
blandest air I began: 

“In that chapter of the history of Ireland which was 
reserved for the consideration of snakes, the historian, true 
to the solecism as well as to the brevity of Irish wit, informs 
us that ‘there are no snakes in Ireland.’ 

“T am afraid that on the present occasion I shall have 
to emulate this flight of the Celtic imagination. I find my- 
self billed to speak from a Democratic standpoint as to 
which party offers the best practical political means for 
the benefit of the workingmen of the country. If I am to 
discharge with fidelity the duty thus assigned me, I must 
begin by repudiating the text in toto, because the Demo- 
cratic Party recognizes no political agency for one class 
which is not equally accessible to all classes. The bulwark 
and belltower of its faith, the source and resource of its 
strength ‘are laid in the declaration ‘Freedom for all, 
special privileges to none,’ which applied to practical affairs 


would deny to self-styled workingmen, organized into a 
codperative society, any political means not enjoyed by 
every other organized codperative society, and by each 
and every citizen, individually, to himself and his heirs 
and assigns, forever. 

“But in a country like ours, what right has any body of 
men to get together and, labeling themselves working- 
men, to talk about political means and practical ends 
exclusive to themselves? Who among us has the single 
right to claim for himself, and the likes of him, the divine 
title of a workingman? We are all workingmen, the ear- 
nest plodding scholar in his library, surrounded by the 
luxuries and comfort which his learning and his labor have 
earned for him, no less than the poor collier in the mine, 
with darkness and squalor closing him round about, and 
want maybe staring him in the face, yet—if he be a true 
man—with a little bird singing ever in his heart the song of 
hope and cheer which cradled the genius of Stephenson 
and Arkwright and the long procession of inventors, lowly 
born, to whom the world owes the glorious achievements of 
this, the greatest of the centuries. Weare all workingmen— 
the banker, the minister, the lawyer, the doctor—toiling 
from day to day, and it may be we are well paid for our 
toil, to represent and to minister to the wants of the time 
no less than the farmer and the farmer’s boy, rising with 
the lark to drive the team afield, and to dally with land 
so rich it needs to be but tickled with a hoe to laugh 
a harvest. 

“Having somewhat of an audacious fancy, I have some- 
times in moments of exuberance ventured upon the conceit 
that our Jupiter Tonans, the American editor, seated upon 
his three-legged throne and enveloped by the majesty and 
the mystery of his pretentious ‘we,’ is a workingman no 
less than the poor reporter, who year in and year out 
braves the perils of the midnight rounds through the slums 
of the city, yea, in the more perilous temptations of the 
town, yet carries with him into the darkest dens the love of 
work, the hope of reward and the fear only of dishonor. 

“Why, the poor officeseeker’at Washington begging a 
bit of that pie, which, having got his own slice, a cruel, 
hard-hearted President would eliminate from the bill of 
fare, he likewise is a workingman, and I can tell you a very 


hard-working man with a tough job of work, and were 
better breaking rock upon a turnpike in Dixie or splitting 
rails on a quarter section out in the wild and woolly West. 

“Tt is true that, as stated on the program, I am a 
Democrat—as Artemus Ward once said of the horses in 
his panorama, I can conceal it no longer—at least I am 
as good a Democrat as they have nowadays. But first of 
all, I am an American, and in America every man who is 
not a policeman or a dude is a workingman. So, by 
your leave, my friends, instead of sticking very closely 
to the text, and treating it from a purely party point of 
view, I propose to take a ramble through the highways and 
byways of life and thought in our beloved country and to 
cast a balance, if I can, from an American point of view. 

“TI want to say in the beginning that no party can save 
any man or any set of men from the daily toil by which all 
of us live and move and have our being.” 

Then I worked in my old lecture. 

It went like hot cakes. When next I met William 
McKinley he said jocosely: ‘‘ You are a mean man, Henry 
Watterson!” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“TI accepted the invitation to answer you because I 
wanted and needed the money. Of course I had no time to 
prepare a special address. My idea was to make my fee by 
ripping you up the back. But when J read the verbatim 
report which had been prepared for me there was not a 
word with which I could take issue, and that completely 
threw me out.” 

Then I told him how it had happened and we had a hearty 
laugh. He was the most lovable of men. That such a man 
should have fallen a victim to the blow of an assassin 
defies explanation, as did the murders of Lincoln and Gar- 
field, like McKinley, amiable, kindly men giving never 
cause of personal offense. The murderer is past finding out. 
In one way and another I fancy that I am well acquainted 
with the assassins of history. Of those who slew Cesar 
I learned in my schooldays, and between Ravaillac, who 
did the business for Henry of Navarre, and Booth and 
Guiteau; my familiar knowledge seems almost at first 
hand. One night at Chamberlin’s, in Washington, George 

(Concluded on Page 153) 
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The Auto 


BIG red-faced man came round to the stable early 
this morning and tacked a piece of paper on the 
door of each stall. Then he searched round in his 

pockets until he found a couple of padlocks and locked us 
in. It was my first experience of being in jail and I did 
not know until Grassy told me that the fat person was a 
constable and that he was acting as agent for the feed man. 
The stout one mounted guard over us and looked as he no 
doubt felt—very important. 

You see, in those good old days, as they were called, the 
gentleman who supplied feed and provender for the horses 
at the various race tracks was quite asomebody. In many 
instances he was either in partnership with the powers 
or had purchased the privilege to supply the race-horse 
owners with what they needed in the way of hay or oats or 
other stable equipment. Among the poorer owners the 
feed man had always to be reckoned with, particularly 
when he thought you did not have much of a chance to win 
a race and especially when a long meeting commenced 
to come toa close. It was then that the man who sup- 
plied the provender waxed insistent. Many of them had 
the original Shylock backed off the boards. They charged 
drug-store prices—and then some—for anything they had 
to sell. Whenever a poor owner became delinquent the 
fat man with the padlocks hove in sight, tacked his little 
notices on the door and sent the occupants of the stalls 
to durance vile. 

As I told you in the last chapter of this story, my mas- 
ter had gone broke betting on the races, and the seizure of 
the horses was the finale to a long run of bad luck. 

Grassy said, however, that it would be all right. He did 
not know how we were going to get out, but he said it was 
part of the game and that every sure-enough race horse 
had been taken for a feed bill at one time or another. He 
said that among themselves they called it being elected 
to the club. 

Barney came round and did some swearing at the fat 
man, but as Grassy truly remarked, conversation would 
not take a padlock off a stable door. I might mention, 
however, that a few weeks afterward Barney met this same 
feed man at New Orleans, where he had come to visit the 
races, and they do say he beat him up some, because—he 
argued—our people would not have tried to cheat anybody 
and the feed man could well have waited. 
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biography of a Race Horse 


By L. B. YATES 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK B. HOFFMAN 


My master came down to the stable after breakfast. 
He appeared to be very much discouraged and was talking 
about telegraphing to our friend, the doctor back in Mis- 
souri, when a gentleman named Red Groget put in an 
appearance, 

Groget was a tout and race-track hanger-on. He was 
not what you could call a race-track hustler, and perhaps I 
should distinguish for you the difference between the tout 
and the hustler. In the Antipodes they call the tout a 
guesser, because he simply picks out some horse to win a 
race and then digs up some foolish person to bet on his 
judgment. The tout does not believe in working. On the 
other hand, the hustler is usually up at daylight, timing 
the horses in their morning gallops and gathering what 
information he can about the movements of the stables. 
In the old days they usually worked for some bookmaker 
or sold what information they could get legitimately 
to regular betters or to owners. As a class they were 
active, energetic and intelligent. In other walks of life 
they possibly would have made a success. In contra- 
distinction to this, the tout was simply a parasite. 

Red Groget called Barney off and had a long talk with 
him. Then Barney went over with him to another stable. 
When Barney returned he showed my master two hun- 
dred dollars that Groget had given him and told him that 
the latter had a horse he wanted Barney to take out in the 
country that night and make away with. This horse was 
now a three-year-old. His name was Alec Canley. He had 
been a very good colt in his two-year-old form, but had 
been a great failure as a three-year-old. He was a bay 
with black points, not having a speck of white on him. 

Barney told my master that Red had said that the 
horse was affected with glanders, which, as everybody 
knows, is an incurable and transmittible disease; in fact, 
the most dangerous of all with which horses are afflicted. He 
said that Red had told him that the owners of Alec Canley 
were afraid that if the authorities found out that they had 
glanders in the stable the state veterinary surgeon would 
destroy all their horses, as they were empowered to do so 


under the statute made to cover such cases. That was the 
reason that he wanted Barney to take the colt out into the 
country and destroy him. Red had been commissioned to 
do this job himself by the owners of the stable, but he said 
he had to go to Memphis that night and did not have time, 
so he had told them that Barney was perfectly reliable. 

He explained that two hundred dollars was a good deal 
of money to pay for getting the horse out of the way, but 
that they paid this rather than take the slightest chance 
of having all their horses destroyed, and as they had 
eight in their stable fit to go the races anywhere this a 
first sight seemed a plausible argument. 

Barney said he had looked the horse over and that he 
did not believe that he had glanders at all. He thought 
it would be better to bring him over in the evening and 
have my master look at him. When he did so the latter 
immediately arrived at the same conclusion as Barney. 
He expressed the opinion that the horse was as sound as 
the day he was foaled and that there was something fishy 
in the whole transaction. 

Barney and he talked over the situation for quite a 
while. The colt was very thin, which may have accounted 
for the bad form he had shown in his recent races, and 
Barney thought that he might come back to his two-year- 
old form if he was given a chance. He said he knew an old 
farmer ten miles out in the country where there was good 
pasture and that he would take the colt there and turn 
him out. He could tell these people that he had de- 
stroyed him—according to the original program 

Barney's creed was always to keep the faith with every- 
body, but in the present instance both he and my master 
felt that they were being used to pull someone’s chestnuts 
out of the fire; so they agreed to experiment a little and 
see if they could not outwit Mr. Red Groget and his 
friends. 

The two hundred helped us out wonderfully, however, 
and on the following morning bright and early the feed 
man was paid off and we were aboard a freight car bound 
for New Orleans. 

Barney had left the horse Red had given him with his 
friend the farmer, who had promised to take good care of 
him in his absence, so we all set out in happy mood because 
we were going to a néw town, and | know my master wa 
Continued on Page 84 























Then Before the Very Eyes of the Sucker They Would Fix Up the Winner for the Next Day 
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Selling Scenery 


ELLING scenery is a dangerous business. To popularize 

our national parks without destroying the very thing 
that we are trying to save, to sell them to the public 
without claptrap commercialism is a job that calls for 
unusual qualities, The present head of the national parks 
is a man who has those qualities, but to make them fully 
effective in the service of the public he must have the 
codperation of the whole public. 

Unfortunately there are a good many people who want 
more than their share of outdoors, who demand a second 
helping of the fish or the game, even if their neighbor must 
Many men who are house-broken are not 
wilderness-broken; many who are perfectly law-abiding 


go without. 


on Main Street are lawless in the woods; many leave their 
morals at home when they go to New York and their man- 
Some 
people are good citizens only so long as the cop is on the 
comer, 


ners behind them when they go to the mountains, 


This year’s trek into the national parks was the greatest 
in the history of the country. Some cynics hinted darkly 
that it was due to the universal unrest, and others de- 
clared that the people were selling their Liberty Bonds 
and blowing themselves, But whatever the reason, it was 
on the whole a well-behaved, good-hearted crowd, out to 
love Nature, and loving her down to the last picture postal 
in the hotels. It fell easily into three divisions: The first of 
these was composed of people who had gone to the wrong 
place. There are certain curious Americans who want a 
change in order to meet the same people and to do the 
same things that they do at home. To them a national 
park without a New York hotel and all that goes with it is 
unthinkable, They demand a Dame Nature with a per- 
manent wave and the new figure; they insist that she shall 
dress for dinner and know only the best people. Their 
idea of wild life in the Rockies is a set of tennis or eighteen 
holes of golf. With them in spirit, though not of them, is 
a larger number of the same cut, for whom the wind in the 


pines must be supplemented by a jazz band and for whom 
vaudeville under the stars is the last word in communing 
with Nature. They want to climb mountains, but on funic- 
ular railways, and to swing across dizzy cafions snugly 
seated in cars that hang from shoot-the-chute cables. It is 
puzzling to know just why these people take long journeys 
when everything that they really like is within thirty min- 
utes of city hall. Yet théy were much in evidence out 
West during the summer, Cooking it if they were poor 
and super-Cooking it if they were rich. 

Then there was another class, really out for something 
different and sometimes for something worse than their 
daily home routine—for the cop was not on the corner. 
They went adventuring in automobiles and wagons, 
equipped to camp out, most of them orderly and well- 
behaved, good fellows and friendly on the road, respecting 
the rights of others and the decencies of outdoor life. But 
among them on the journey across the country were those 
others who were away from the cops for a while, always 
pushing on ahead to find some unspoiled wilderness that 
they could spoil, They did not intend to go over that road 
again, and they cared nothing for those who came after. 
Their greeting and farewell was a trail of trash and swill. 
Never camping twice in the same place, they never had to 
camp on their own garbage heap. They searched indefati- 
gably for the spot in the countryside where stream and 
trees and flowers were most enticing—and fouled it, hacked 
it, trampled it, burned it, destroyed it utterly, leaving 
behind their greasy papers, their empty cans and miscel- 
laneous filth. Then, Nature lovers that they were, they 
pushed on to find fresh beauty. 

This is another form of that national and international 
unrest of which we read on every page of our papers. It 
was not unknown to our fathers, but they had longer and 
uglier words for it. They called it laziness and cussedness, 

There was also that third and largest class, who go into 
the wilderness because they have areal love of the outdoors, 
and try to leave the trail behind them as beautiful and 
unspoiled as they found it. In the end they shall inherit 
the kingdom of earth and defend it against the unthinking 
and unworthy. The men, and the ladies, too, God bless 
them !—though you could not tell they were ladies at a dis- 
tance, because they wore khaki pants—were the pick of 
America, that great silent majority who are not figuring 
much in the papers right now, but who are finally public 
opinion. And in spite of the noise of the reds and the 
clamor of the pinks, that great mass of silence is sturdily 
red-white-and-blue, 

The development of the national parks opens up ques- 
tions about which there may well be honest differences of 
opinion, but there can be none on the fundamental proposi- 
tion that they must be kept as nearly as possible what they 
were when God finished them and turned them over to us. 
If we must jazz them up with dance halls, picture shows, 
funiculars, cables and all the rest of it in order to sell them 
to the people, why have national parks at all? Coney 
Island, the White City, Venice and the country club will 
better answer the purpose for the ain’t-Nature-grand 
crowd. We have set aside these parks to preserve unspoiled 
some part of the wilderness as a place where Americans can 
see America as it was and live a little of the outdoor life 
that once was American. If we turn them into Central 
Parks with Atlantic City improvements we destroy the 
real reason for their being. 

Of course there should be fine roads into and through 
the parks, but not too many of these, even. They should 
be trunk roads planned not only to make the parks acces- 
sible but also to give those who are unable to do it right a 
chance to glimpse their glories from a motor. There is 
nothing finer in the world than the ride out from Yosemite 
over Tioga Pass, with Mono Lake flanked by gaunt desert 
ranges lying at the foot of the blue Sierras. But once in 
the parks, those who would know them intimately should 
be encouraged to go at it man-fashion, on foot or on horse- 
back, living a simple, clean, close-to-the-ground life, and 
leaving undone those things that have been their routine 
pleasures at home. Those who have the parks in charge 
must resolutely set their face against any improvement or 
any scheme to attract people that savors of the cheap and 
the sophisticated. Luckily there is as yet little of this sort 
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of thing to be undone, but there is an occasional offense 
against good taste and right development. In the Mari- 
posa redwoods, if anywhere in America,{God is in His 
holy temple. But those trees, the most stately, the most 
inspiring and, perhaps, the oldest living things on earth, 
have been named after various Presidents and states, as is 
duly set forth on signs of tin and wood that are tacked 
to their ages-old trunks. It is a piece of puerility, of 
cheapness that ruins the most impressive spot in the 
Sierras. Any President who was big enough to have his 
name affixed to one of those trees would be too big to 
permit the sign if his wishes were consulted. It is like 
tying a tin can to the tail of a lion. 

While we are selling beauty that we already own we 
should be vigorously pushing the campaigns that are under 
way to buy more national beauty. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the one now being conducted to save 
a part of the redwood forests of California from the 
lumberman, These forests have been likened to the ir- 
replaceable temples and cathedrals of the Old World. 
Rather should the temples be compared to them, for no 
man-made edifice in history approaches them in ‘solemn 
beauty. Temples of glory may be built again and again, 
but these majestic redwoods once down are gone forever. 
They can never be reforested. 

The Huns turned temples into stables, built huts from 
cathedrals. We are turning the redwoods into grape 
stakes, ties and fence posts. Stables, huts, grape stakes, 
ties and fence posts are all necessary, but the material 
may be too costly. 

The splendid highway that the state of California built 
through the redwoods so that tourists could see them is 
already being used to haul out logs. Day by day the trees 
are going into grape stakes, Instead of winding through 
magnificent forests the road will soon run through a deso- 
lation of death that cannot be buried. 

This is a national matter, as much so as if Independence 
Hall or the Capitol at Washington needed saving from 
destruction. “I knew him when,” is an oft-repeated 
phrase among us, but we rarely recognize his importance 
“when.” We are strong on fine funerals for our national 
losses, but weak on preventive medicine. We have a habit 
of waking up at ten o’clock when the trouble is all over, 
instead of at six when it begins. 

It is natural and human that the men who put their 
money into these trees should want to coin them into 
grape stakes or into whatever else thé local market wants. 
But there should be a big national market for standing red- 
woods. A little of that unrest we keep hearing about will 
not hurt if we are restless about the right things. Saving 
the redwoods is one of those things. 

Selling beauty is a dangerous business. But buying 
beauty and keeping it unspoiled to enjoy and pass on 
that is a different matter. Why not endow a forest or 
a mountain or a cafion for the people, as well as a college? 


The Wildcat’s Kittens 


ATURE study in the high Sierras is an absorbing 

pastime, but home Nature study is a scarcely less 
fascinating pursuit. Right now a splendid aid to it will 
be found in the advertising pages of many newspapers and 
in some of the illustrated booklets that are being mailed to 
selected lists of Nature lovers, and especially to those who 
are interested in the life and habits of the wildcat. 

From a careful study of this literature it appears that 
the wildcat is the most versatile of our American fauna. 
In fecundity it outguinea-pigs the Belgian hare. As a 
source of profit it is the long-sought back-yard bonanza. 
It has been cruelly maligned by those who claim that 
they have been clawed and bitten by it. Our naturalists 
portray the wildcat in these booklets as of a beneficent 
and affectionate disposition, asking onl: a chance to en- 
rich small investors by increasing and multiplying in their 
interests. 

In these traits it is twin sister to many if not most of the 
oil, mining and other philanthropic promotions that are 


being advertised so lavishly. Never was there a time’ 


when so many noble and unselfish men were seeking to 
share their sure-things with the public. 
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Attention has recently been called to the fact that there 
has not been a really new amusement idea in a generation, 
and the old ones have been spoiled in an effort to force 
the fun. Even in striving to be naughtier we have missed 
out. The bare-legged chorus is more moral than the Black 
Crook. 


certainty. 


What was once a vague suspicion has become a 
The chorus has housemaid’s knee. Every- 
thing has been jazzed up, but the more jazz the less real 
honest fun. Only a race of prematurely aged young folks 
and of ingenuously youthful old folks, such as the past ten 
years has been developing, would accord our high-speed 
amusements anything more than a bored yawn. 

The same thing is true of this promotion literature. 
Its stupidity is equaled only by the credulity of the simple- 
tons who open their mouths and shut their eyes as they 
swallow. And it never makes them wise. The best sucker 
lists are the old sucker lists. Anyone who was caught by a 
new kind of mechanical frog would command profound 
respect. But the promoter simply spits on his old bait 
and lets it go at that. 

The picture of a paying field or property that is ‘‘near”’ 
the one advertised is a favorite lure. The promoter seems 
to have an almost sentimental, old-homestead attachment 
for these pictures. Other people’s Golcondas and gushers, 
the Ford and Bell Companies, any business that has come 
up from humble beginnings are his favorite flies, the 
reliable brown hackles for his sucker stream. The prospect 
is told how a dollar invested during the early days of these 
enterprises has guinea-pigged it, and is left to infer that 
there is a like pleasant future of profit for his dollar in the 
field that is “‘near’’ the paying oil fields. The gusher 
pictures, the Ford and Bell instances may of course be 
used at times by promoters who believe in their properties 
and whose intentions are honest, but their appearance in 
an advertisement should make the prospect investigate 
with great care before he invests. It is a hard world, and 
even a promoter is inclined to selfishness when he has 
something that he believes to be as good as Bell Telephone. 

At times we even find judicious quotations from THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post in stock-selling advertisements. 
We say “judicious” because the high spots in a descriptive 
article of the oil fields, for instance, will be used, and the 
qualifying and cautionary statements discreetly omitted. 
Now, the contents of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post are 
fully copyrighted and nothing that appears in it may 
lawfully be reprinted, either wholly or in part, unless 
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special permission has been given by the edi- 
tors. That permission is never granted to those 
who want to use our name or our articles in 
literature or advertisements promoting oil, min- 
ing or other stock-selling schemes. The in- 
vesting public should clearly understand that 
any such use of our name and aarticles is 
wholly unauthorized. 
put them on their guard against the stock-selling 


It should immediately 


concern in whose advertisement quotations from 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT appear. There 
is no doubt an occasional case where an honest 
promoter quotes from our 
articles innocently, so one 
purpose of these remarks is 
educational. In many of the 
cases that come under our 
notice the intent to mislead 
isapparent. It isourintention 
whenever possible to punish 
them for it, but a good many 
of these promoters are as 
slippery as the commodity 
that is so plentiful in their a4 , ae 
prospectuses and so scarce 
in their performances. It is 
hard to catch a greased pig. It is even harder to catch 
the ghost of a greased pig. Caveat emptor; also the stock- 
selling advertiser. 

The very fact that stock in a hazardous enterprise is ad- 
vertised should beget extreme caution. Occasionally, and 
usually accidentally, one of these advertised oil stocks 
proves up, but much more often they prove worthless. 
If you will pursue your home Nature studies faithfully 
you will find that, all appearances to the contrary, big 
animals breed slowly and grow slowly, and that the sure 
money is finally made in pedigreed, gilt-edge stock. These 
get-rich-quick, Belgian-hare, guinea-pig schemes are 
pretty on paper, but the hares usually get the pip or what- 
ever it is that gets hares, and the guinea pigs the hog cholera. 

Investors are continually reminded that they will never 
get rich if they do not take a chance. The rule works the 
other way. Only after a man is rich can he afford to take 
chances. And, as post mortems on strong boxes show, 
once a man ventures out of the business field with which 
he is familiar he makes a loss oftener than a profit. But 
millionaires do not take their chances in advertised 
stocks. There are some exceptional cases of poor men 
who have made money out of one of them, 
just as there are men alive who won the cap- 
ital prize in ‘the Louisiana State Lottery. 
Flyers for rich and poor alike usually end in 
a nose dive and something bent or busted. 
The only businesses in which a poor man can 
afford to take a chance are his own business, 
the one he really knows all about, or some 
tried and seasoned concern about which he 
has trustworthy information. And no matter 
whatever else he holds, he should buy into 
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that great public business in which 
he has a directing vote—the United 
States Government. Liberty Bonds 
are to-day on a sound investment 
basis. Shrewd investors of large 
means are buying big blocks of 
them. It is axiomatic that the 
smaller a man’s savings, the smaller 
the chance he can afford to take 
with them. 

The kittens of a wildcat are wild- 
cats—not sables. They claw and 
bite, as those who have mixed it 
up with them have found out to 
their sorrow. 
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By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 





H, LET him go to the devil!” 
() said Alfred Dinsmore one 
. afternoon in a moment of ex- 
adding ungraciously, 
Meddlesome blockhead !”’ 
He said it at a meeting of the 
rectors of the Dinsmore Com- 


peration, 


oany, of which he was president 

d chief stockholder; and from 
hat trivial ebullition of ill temper 
nfolded a series of events which 
flected his life more profoundly 
than any calculated decision ever 

North of the river in Chicago 

ind two immense structures of 
dun pressed brick; each covering a 
large irregular city block. They 
ire of about the same size and ex- 
actly alike in architecture, A street 
eparates them, but inclosed pas- 
ageways, running above the street 
it the several stories, connect them 

ke the ligaments of the Siamese 
twin 

Their uniform dun bulk, rising 
from a clutter of small, dingy build- 
ings, gives the impression of a 
great inedieval castle dominating 
a cluttered, ragged city. The roof 
of each building supports an enor- 
mous electrical sign, Dinsmore 
Company, whose glow reaches 
many miles out into the lake at 
night. 

The environment is mean 
mostly shabby brick buildings on 
ill-paved, ill-cleaned, belittered 
streets; but a shabby environ- 
ment is no disadvantage to the 
Dinsmore Company. Its business 
is transacted by mail—what is 
known as a mail-order house, sell- 
ing merchandise of all sorts to pa- 
trons over the country by post. 
And ground is comparatively cheap 
up there; hence the selection of 
that dingy site. 

The twin dun bulks with their 
several stories contain acres of floor 
space—but not enough acres. The 
growing business demands more 
room. Alfred Dinsmore had fore- 
seen that. Fora year the company, 
acting through various agencies, 
had been quietly picking up par- 
cels of realty in the smaller city 
block to the east, looking to the bie 








Years back—before he settled 
down in this more solid and con- 
servative mail-order enterprise 
he had figured conspicuously in 
speculation on the Board of Trade; 
and in reminiscences of that com- 
paratively youthful phase of his 
career his nerve was spoken of 
with admiration and respect. Men 
often remarked that he had a high, 
hot temper. Perhaps a lifelong 
struggle with that had given him 
the composed, somewhat masklike 
air. 

Unfair as J. Wesley Tully’s im- 
putations were, the Dinsmore 
Company was in a disagreeable 
situation. As owner of the land it 
was receiving rent from this 
smudgy Sheba Hotel. At almost 
any other time Alfred Dinsmore 
would probably have taken the 
conservative businesslike course 
and said, “‘Buy the fellow’s lease 
at any reasonable figure, shut up 
his hotel and get this mess off our 
hands.” But he was deeply dis- 
turbed just then; he had a quarrel 
with life on his hands. His health 
was excellent. His wealth was 
computed by informed gossip at 
twelve or fifteen million dollars. 
His business was in the most flour- 
ishing state. He was happy in the 
firm affection of a charming wife. 
He had a son who was at least 
creditable and most likable. That 
son was as happily married as his 
father could wish. Alfred Dins- 
more seemed a man on whom for- 
tune had showered all her favors. 

But he had one other possession, 
the dearest of all, bound round with 
every string of his heart—a daugh- 
ter. And he and his daughter were 
not good friends any more. That 
made the whole draft bitter. 

There was that deep disturbance 
in Alfred Dinsmore’s mind. As a 
slight contributory cause, the 
weather was rotten. This was De- 
cember—the week before the holi- 
days—and so dark that in spite of 
the broad windows in the directors’ 
room electrics were burning. Out- 
side it looked like a kind of ghastly 
night, and a drizzle of cold rain 
mixed with big-flaked soggy snow 











time when the gigantic twins should 
beeome triplets. The company 
bought virtually the whole block, 
covered with shabby buildings that would be razed to 
give place to a new structure of pressed brick matching the 
two older ones. 

One of these shabby buildings— narrow and four stories 
high—was used as a hotel, whose grimy face would have 
dismayed wayfarers with nice taste. But wayfarers in 
that particular region were not much afflicted with nice 
tastes. The name of the establishment was the Sheba 
Hotel, presumably referring to the celebrated queen of 
that title. There was a row and shooting and scandal in 
the Sheba Hotel, whereupon it transpired that the police 
gave the concern an ill reputation. 

Six months or so before this row and scandal J. Wesley 
Tully acquired possession of the Daily Leader, at the top 
of whose editorial page his name appeared in thick black 
letters as editor and owner. He affected a sensational 
style of journalism. One morning the Leader appeared 
with a news article and an editorial the burden of which 
was that the Sheba Hotel was a disreputable resort and 
that the rich respectable Dinsmore Company owned it. 
Mr. Tully wanted to know in large double-leaded type 
whether the Dinsmore Company was going to stand forth 
in the eyes of the community as owner of a disorderly 
house, 

So far as the directors of the Dinsmore Company were 
concerned, Mr, Tully achieved his intention to produce a 
sensation. Probably the Sheba Hotel was a disreputable 
establishment. The Dinsmore Company did own it. Five 
eminently respectable business men—heads of five emi- 
nently respectable families—had to look that disquieting 
fact in the face as they sat round the directors’ table. 





“Well, Old John Told ‘em the Story About Firing Tom Wilson and They Listened and the 


Lady Hung Pretty Tight to the Gentleman's Arm" 


Four of them were decidedly aghast, with a feeling that 
they had mysteriously been caught in a dive, with white 
aprons on, serving drinks. 

Of course Tully’s attack was really unfair. The direc- 
tors were hardly aware that such an institution as the 
Sheba Hotel existed. They were holding the property in 
its present state only temporarily until the old buildings 
should be torn down. The hotel had a valid lease on the 
premises it occupied, with nearly a year to run. They 
were not responsible for the lease, which had been made 
long before their purchase. Until the lease expired the 
hotel could not be dispossessed except by payment of a 
heavy bonus or litigation. Imputing moral responsibility 
to them was very unfair—a cheap trick of yellow journal- 
ism to make a sensation and impugn some rich men. 

The fifth member of the board was not aghast, but 
exasperated. That member was Alfred Dinsmore. He 
was then fifty-two years old, with a strong, compact, 
square-shouldered figure. His thick iron-gray hair, 
though it was properly combed and parted, did not lie 
smoothly down on his head, but bristled up wavily as 
though each hair were charged with an energy that pre- 
vented a recumbent position. His thick short beard— 
iron gray also—showed a tendency to curl. Women often 
remarked that he was a handsome man. His manner was 
usually cool poised, decisive; his blue eyes had grayish 
steely glints. The impression he commonly gave was that 
of self-master ;—a man well in hand; and this may have 
made his face commonly rather immobile and masklike, 
but very often subdued humor was peeking out through 
the composed air, 


was beating down the mean, dirty 
streets, driven by a wind off the 
churned lake. For three days now 
unstable Chicago weather had been doing about that 
and just before Christmas—which of itself was enough to 
exasperate a sensitive man. 

Dinsmore was hot at Tully’s cheap, unfair trick. He 
resented being bulldozed. He resented Tully’s triumphant 
chuckle at having forced the hand of the Dinsmore Com- 
pany. He was much irritated, so he said impatiently: 

“Oh, let him go to the devil! Meddlesome blockhead !”’ 

When at meetings of the directors of the Dinsmore 
Company the president spoke with that decisiveness, the 
matter was settled. So this matter was then settled and 
dropped. Only Tilford, the vice president, on his own 
cautious responsibility, notified the real-estate agent to 
notify the landlord of the-Sheba Hotel that if his establish- 
ment gave any further ground for scandal the Dinsmore 
Company would take steps to throw him out. 

The landlord was duly impressed and did mend his 
ways for the time being, and so the whole affair seemed 
over with. Yet, unknown to any mortal, a train had been 
fired that was presently to produce a grand explosion. 

J. Wesley Tully’s editorial vanity was wounded by Dins- 
more’s indifference to his attack, which implied that the 
Leader’s opinions and utterances were of no consequence. 
His personal vanity had been deeply wounded some six 
months before—on the day when his ownership of the 
Leader was announced to the public. He often affected 
an extreme and conspicuous style of dress. On that day 
he appeared at the Boulevard Club in a new suit of a pecul- 
iar light shade of brown, with shoes, hat, shirt and flowing 
cravat of the same color. As newly announced owner and 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

editor of the Leader, he was in a state of intensely gratified 
consciousness of himself. He circulated about the club so 
that everybody could see him—and congratulate him. 

Dinsmore, according to his custom, was lunching at the 
Four other men of eminence in the city's practical 
affairs sat at the same table with him. Certainly Tully 
would not overlook that important company. He sailed 
up to their table, showing his long teeth in a self-conscious 
ready to be duly congratulated on the great news of 
the day-——his acquisition of the Leader. Dinsmore had 
never cared much for J. Wesley Tully—with an able man’s 
mild contempt for a bungler and a solid man’s instinctive 
aversion to a frothy one. This open fluttering of self- 
satisfaction mildly annoyed him—and he was not very 
diplomatic. So as the new star of journalism came up to 
the table he forestalled his discreeter companions by saying: 

“Why, Tully, if you only had an undercrust and were 
a little better baked, what a lovely pumpkin pie you’d 


club 


smile, 


make!” 

The clothes were of just that hue, and in the explosion 
of laughter that followed, whatever congratulatory inten- 
tions the four others might have formed naturally evap- 
orated. J. Wesley Tully joined in the laugh—but hated 
Alfred Dinsmore from that moment. 

So after this incident of the Sheba Hotel Mr. Tully 
bided his time and kept watch. As editor of the Leader 
he had considerable influence with the Police Department, 
and under his secret prompting the police kept watch also, 
The reformation of the Sheba Hotel did not last long. It 
interfered too seriously with the landlord’s profits. One 
Saturday night in February the police raided the hotel 
as a disorderly resort, arresting various 
inmates. The long fuse was burning 

On the Monday afternoon following ¥ / 
this raid, Jimmy Lane, reporter on the & f . 
Leader, slipped into the office of Charles ‘ , o 
Purcell, managing editor, with his freck- / 
led face expanded in a grin. 

“You know the police pulled that 
Sheba Hotel on the North Side Satur- 
day night,” he said. 

The managing editor nodded. 

Jimmy’s grin broadened. 

“They found Tim Bromley there. 

He said his name was George W. Simp- 

eon and he lived in Peoria. Of course Cap 
Hanford knew him well enough, but he 
wanted to string him along, so he asked him 
what his address in Peoria was. Tim said it 
was 1313 Distillery Boulevard.” 

Jimmy ended with a cackle. Purcell smiled 
alao: but the amile fled and he asked, “ Han- 
ford tell you that?” 

Jimmy replied, “Yeh.” And having un- 
burdened his mind of the joke, proceeded to 
talk about the rumors of a shake-up of the 
Police Department 

Purcell discussed that subject with him 
soberly for afew minutes and gave him some 
instructions. But the joke stuck in his mind 
like a bur. Tim Bromley was a picturesque 
plunger on the Board of Trade, considerably 
in the public eye ever since his spectacular 
operations in oats the fall before. 

The joke persisted in Purcell’s thoughts. 
The following afternoon he went up to the 
Chicago Avenue police station and called on 
his old friend Captain Hanford, who had been 
the friend of a dozen brief generations of cub 
reporters. For ten minutes the managing 
editor and the veteran policeman confiden- 
tially discussed current rumors affecting the 
Police Department. Then Purcell smiled and 
made an incidental remark—to wit: ‘I hear 
you found Tim Bromley in that Sheba Hotel 
Saturday night.” 

Captain Hanford laughed and repeated 
the details. There was a little further inci- 
dental talk and Purcell took his leave, the 
bur stinging ana burning in his mind. All the re- 
mainder of that day and until he retired far past mid- 
night his thoughts were running upon it. At two o’clock 
the next afternoon he called up Bromley’s office. A 
feminine voice answered. 

“This is Mr. Purcell, managing editor of the Leader,” 
said Purcell. ‘I want to speak to Mr. Bromley.” 

A managing editor is a person of consequence and 
the young woman gave him the connection at once. 

“Mr. Bromley?” Purcell asked suavely. ‘‘ This is Mr. 
Purcell, managing editor of the Leader. I want to send a 
man down there to get your views at length on this pro- 
posed rule about puts and calis. Could you see a man any 
time this afternoon, if I sent one down?” 

Purcell was aware that the directors of the Board of 
Trade were talking about a new rule affecting the trade in 
puts and calls; that the proposed rule was very obnoxious 
to Mr. Bromley and some other speculators who—under 
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his leadership—were trying to defeat it. All that had 
been discussed in the newspapers for a week, but in small 
type over on those back pages to which Board of Trade 
affairs were commonly relegated. He judged that Mr. 
Bromley would be rather eager to get his views on a front 
page. In fact, the speculator answered promptly that he 
would see a man from the Leader any time the next hour. 

“T’ll send him down at once,” said Purcell. ‘‘He’ll be 
there in fifteen minutes.” 

Barely fifteen minutes later a young woman opened the 
door of Mr. Bromley’s private office and reported, ‘‘Man 
here from the Leader to see you.” And Mr. Bromley 
nodded, signifying that the man might come in. 

The man who entered was an inch more than six feet 
tall and very bony. The colorless skin of his face seemed 
drawn too tight over the osseous frame beneath. His 
hands and feet looked large, even for his height; he ap- 
peared to need another fifty pounds of flesh. In his right 
hand he carried a heavy walking stick with the bark on it, 
and his hat. He looked older with his hat off than with 
it on, for the front handbreadth of his head was almost 
bald. When he had closed the door behind him his dark, 
cavernous eyes turned to the stocky, coatless man at the 
desk, who by a nod invited him to be seated. 

From his vest pocket the caller took a crumpled piece 
of paper which he straightened out and laid before Mr. 
Bromley, saying, ‘‘That’s the only card I have with me.” 

The bit of paper had been torn irregularly from the 
upper left-hand corner of the editorial page of the Leader. 
It contained the usual legend regarding the place of pub- 
lication and the terms of subscription and this further 
information for the public: “J. Wesley Tully, owner and 
editor; Charles Purcell, 
managing editor.’’ 
When Bromley had 
glanced at it the caller 
added, ‘‘I am Mr. Pur- 
cell, the managing edi- 
tor.” 

Whereupon Mr. 
Bromley got an un- 
pleasant hunch, It 
struck him that this 
didn’t begin right for an 
interview about puts 
and calls. He was used 
to hunches and tumul- 
tuous vicissitudes and 
sudden crises; more or 
less he lived on them. 
So his round face, 
barred by a reddish 
mustache, expressed no 
surprise. His eyes 
merely narrowed alittle 
as he watched the visi- 
tor, waiting for the next 
move. 

Purcell resisted an 
impulse toswallow. His 
right hand closed con- 
vulsively on the heavy 
stick. By a great effort 
he kept his voice steady 
and held his luminous 
brown eyes to the face 
of the man at the desk. 

“TI have just been 
talking to my friend 
Captain Hanford,” he 
said. ‘‘George W. 
Simpson, of 1313 Dis- 
tillery Boulevard, owes 
me a thousand dollars. 
I'd like to collect it.’ 

He fought an im- 
pulse to pass his 
fingers over his lips 
and held himself 

quite steady, 
his eyes on the 
other man’s 
aoa face. But, in 


>! ; fact, that re- 
Dare) ee ——, quired a tre- 
mendous 
effort, for in- 
wardly he was 
all aquake, 
He had deter- 
mined to strike Bromley for five thousand dollars; but 
when it came to uttering the words something mysteriously 
gave way within him and “one thousand” came out of 
itself. He had thought this enterprise over and over, egged 
on by greed and paralyzed by fear—very much as a man 
who shuddered at the sight of snakes might determine that 
on a given day he would walk up and take a snake in his 
hand. 
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Mr. Bromley’s mind was used to working quickly. 
Success in his line depended upon sizing up a situation, 
taking a decision and acting upon it. He met this situa- 
tion in like manner. On the one hand there was risk of 
much unpleasantness; on the other hand there was a 
thousand dollars. He cared less for the thousand dollars 
than for the risk. He supposed Captain Hanford was im- 
plicated in the enterprise; perhaps even J. Wesley Tully. 
But that was rather immaterial. He opened a drawer in 
his desk, took out a personal check book, rapidly filled up a 
blank and signed it; then spoke as follows in a low voice 
rather like a growl: 

“There it is! Take it and get out!” 

Copying Mr. Bromley’s method, Purcell took up the 
check, glanced at it, thrust it in his pocket, rose and 
walked out silently, clutching his stick. And he did those 
things automatically, for his will was paralyzed. If the 
interview had lasted two minutes longer, if Bromley had 
resisted, questioned him, defied him, his voice would have 
begun to shake; he would have had to swallow; his inner 
tumult would have shown in his actions. Outside the 
office door he mechanically wiped his brow and mechani- 
cally got himself back to the newspaper office, where he 
shut himself in his room, took the check from his pocket 
and contemplated it. 

He was thirty-three years old and had never before 
possessed as much as a thousand dollars. His salary 
as managing editor of the Leader was a hundred and 
fifty dollars a week; but he had enjoyed that salary only 
four months — since J. Wesley Tully elevated him to the 
position. Before that seventy-five dollars a week was the 
most he had earned. He was unmarried and in some re- 
spects a model young man—rarely taking a drink, never 
smoking, not addicted to cards or extravagance in dress 
or living. Yet his money was always slipping away 
partly in little unsuccessful speculations in bucket shops 
and twenty dollars here and fifty there on a sure tip on 
some sporting event. The tailor he patronized was a notch 
beyond his means; his lodging cost twenty-five dollars a 
month too much. Because he practiced no conspicuous 
dissipation or extravagance, he had the reputation of being 
a prudent chap, presumably with a good many thousands 
salted down. More prodigal acquaintances chaffed him 
about it and the baselessness of their assumptions secretly 
galled him. He wasn’t really dissipated or really extrava- 
gant, yet as to cash in hand it came to the same thing as 
their dissipation and extravagance. And he was getting 
old—thirty-three. Seedy old Ben Smith, assistant at the 
exchange desk at twenty-five dollars a week, was only 
sixty-one, yet long dead and buried so far as any hope of 
beating the game went. Purcell didn’t propose to come 
to that if he could help it. He looked upon the managing 
editorship as his great opportunity, but that was precari- 
ous enough. He hungered for money, yet was really timid. 
He had made up his mind to blackmail Bromley. There 
wasn’t much to be proud of in the way he had carried it 
out; he had got only a thousand dollars. But he had 
tasted blood and he resolved that there should be other 
opportunities. 

Resolving, it seemed, wouldn’t bring them. Three 
months went by and all they yielded to Purcell, save work 
and his one hundred and fifty dollars a week, was the eat- 
ing of his own heart. Then the trivial matter of a village 
election and the folly of J. Wesley Tully—with his secret 
hatred of Dinsmore—brought a grand prize into view. 

At the death of Stanley, its founder, the Daily Leader 
became involved in long, ruinous litigation under which it 
steadily declined. It was J. Wesley Tully—then forty- 
two years old—who finally got the fighting heirs and de- 
spairing creditors together and procured possession of the 
journalistic derelict. 

The new owner had no experience in journalism, but an 
unbounded confidence in himself which those best ac- 
quainted with him shared to only a limited degree. He 
had inherited a modest fortune and an honorable name 
and received a liberal education. Harvard University was 
one of the badges with which he decorated himself. After 
a somewhat aimless period he had embarked in the real- 
estate line and by audacity and luck carried through a 
series of operations in downtown leaseholds which were 
popularly supposed to have netted him a million. As 
usual, the popular supposition—industriously cultivated 
by J. Wesley himself—rested upon a more modest founda- 
tion of fact. 

He looked taller than he was because of his unusual 
slimness, and he answered to Balzac’s description of a man 
of genius, in that his face, with sloping brow, long nose 
and short chin, suggested the face of a horse. He wore his 
straw-colored hair longer and more abundant than com- 
mon among business men. His pale-blue eyes were near- 
sighted, requiring glasses of high magnifying power with 
thick lenses. One day he might be seen walking hurriedly 
from the Boulevard Club wearing patent-leather shoes and 
spats, a frock coat and a very shiny silk hat, carrying a 
gold-headed ebony cane. A figure so attired was rarely 
seen on a Chicago business street and naturally attracted 
attention. As the editor, his head bent somewhat forward 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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ind peering ahead through his thick glasses, hastened by 
a man on the most urgent business, somebody was 
to ask that was—or many somebodies—and 
somebody else would reply that it was J. Wesley 
of the Leader. In fact Mr. Tully’s chief 
ness at the moment was simply to have that question 
1 and so an After he had walked up Michigan 
evard he would probably go across town and walk 
La Salle Street, stopping in at a couple of banks. 
other day he would appear in a broad-brimmed 
a red vest and a pink shirt. On in- 
ening days he dressed like a sensible man, for he 
iasort of genius at producing effects and knew the 
lue of « \t the theater he invariably oecu- 
pied ov d a boy from the office fetch 
heaf of proofs which he solemnly 
ed in the face of the audience; and he 
da proper dramatic sense for the moment 
g and hurrying from the box 
undivided atten- 


who 
probabl 


| , editor 


wered 


hat, a green suit 


ontrast 


er box and ! 


her by risir 

vuld get the audience's 
ardent reformer and 
tremendous democrat. What the reform hap- 
pened to be about was comparatively unim 
portant. If the Tribune or Herald or News 
omitted notice of Mrs. Tully’s tew from its 
ociety column, the uncompromising demo- 
crat would send over the next notice himself, 
with a personal message to the editor asking 
that it be printed. Ownership of adaily news- 
paper was precious to him as water to the 
parched. 

He lived at Elsmoor, on the North Shore, 
where he had built himself a house as unusual 
as his purple vests. Farther north was the 
suburban village of Highlands, which was 
several chops higher than Elsmoor in the 
social seale. Theoretically anyone who lived 
in Highlands was socially distinguished. Yet 
actually a good many people lived in Hig 
lands who could not claim that advan- 
being grocers, butchers, delivery 


In polities he 


| was an 


tage 
men, servants and the like. 

The Highlands village board com- 
prised five persons and was said to be 
the most opulent municipal government 
in America. Alfred Dinsmore was presi- 
dent of it. But time came when the ad- 
vancing waves of democracy ran even 
as high as that. An opposition ticket, 
consisting principally of truck garden- 
ers who had settled within the western 
confines of the municipality, was put 
in the field. It offered J. Wesley Tully 
an opportunity to be intensely demo 
cratic, to make a sensation in which he 
would be the chief figure and to ease a 
secret sore at Dinsmore. So the Leader 
had something to say for the plain demo- 
eratic truck gardeners and against the 
plutocrats 

That was a mere journalistic aside, for 
the great city twenty miles farther south 
cared little more for the politics of Highlands than for 
that of China. But the leader of the Highlands opposition 
irdent soul himself, imbued with the revolutionary 
s-conscious ideas of socialism. He presently came 
to Mr. Tully with some statements about the plutocratic 
government of Highlands—its lavish expenditures for fine 
automobile roads over in the eastern section and its cal- 
indifference to some poor roads over in the western 
urging Mr. Tully to publish them in 


Va an 
and cla 


lou 
ection, and so on 
the Leader. 

Tully was busy at the moment and finally told the man 
to write a letter to the editor of the Leader, setting forth 
those plutocratic facts and signing it ‘‘ Democrat” or ‘‘ Tax 
Payer” or in uch way. That letter, he said, he 
would have published on the editorial page. Unluckily 
the letter, comprising six closely written sheets, was 
brought to him just as he was about to leave the office for 
a benquet where he was to sit at the speakers’ table. He 
glanced over it hurriedly, wrote “‘Must. J. W. T.” at the 
top of the first sheet, gave directions that it be printed on 
the editorial page and departed for the banquet. 

That was the last he thought abouc the letter until he 
read it the next morning in the columns of the Leader, 
and by the time he finished reading it his heart had missed 
several beats. In fact, hi 
the evening before had stopped at the bottom of the fourth 
sheet. That far it was a political document aimed at the 
alleged shortcomings of the plutocratic government of 
Highlands. But in the fifth and sixth sheets of the letter 
Mr. Tully’s zealous correspondent had turned his atten- 
tion to Mr. Dinsmore in a very personal and grossly libel- 
ous manner. He said that Dinsmore’s famous mail-order 
house poisoned people wholesale by selling them decayed 
canned goods, systematically swindled them ir all other 


some 


hasty examination of the letter 


=. en ee 
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lines of merchandise and frequently just kept their money, 
alleging that it had shipped them articles they ordered 
when, in fact, it had done no such thing. By the time the 
editor came to the signature—“ A Plain Citizen ’’—his pale 
eyes looked as startled as though he had seen a ghost, 
there was a gone feeling at the pit of the stomach and his 
leaden heart rested against the soles of his shoes. 

Not many hours afterward he learned that Mr. Dins- 
more had instructed the eminent law firm of Melford, 
Farson & Winthrop to bring suit against the Leader for 
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libel, claiming damages in the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Next day the suit was duly insti- 
tuted. The editor consulted his own lawyer, who advised 
him to arrange a compromise with Dinsmore if possible, 
because legally speaking he hadn’t a leg to stand on. 

It was a calamitous situation for J. Wesley Tully. He 
had acquired the Leader by the use of a limited amount 
of cash and unlimited audacity. The paper had been losing 
money ever since he bought it. His financial affairs were 
in a very involved, precarious condition. A judgment for 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars would floor him. 
Of course that judgment was a good way in the future, 
for the trial of the case could easily be postponed many 
months, but the fact of the suit was a body blow to his 
credit when that credit was already in a groggy condition. 
It looked like a smash-up—unless by profuse apologies, 
private and public, and ample retraction he could persuade 
Dinsmore to drop the suit. 

J. Wesley Tully hated that like death. Naturally, his 
restless egotism rebelled at the abject rdle which it 
implied—especially before Alfred Dinsmore whom he pro- 
foundly disliked. But in a matter of life or death one must 
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swallow one’s pride. He returned to the newspaper office 
from his lawyer’s in a very dejected state and with a 
bewildered feeling of having been struck by lightning out 
of a clear sky. He wanted to get Purcell’s advice as to 
how Dinsmore could be best approached with a plea for 
mercy. Largely because Purcell was adroit enough to 
flatter him acceptably, he had formed a towering opinion 
of the managing editor’s ability. 

Purcell had already lied to him about the fatal letter 
He had said that when he saw the owner’s “‘ Must” at the 
top of the first sheet—which by newspaper usage 
was an imperative command that it be printed 
he had paid no further attention to it. In fact, 
however, he had read the letter in proof, recog- 
nized its excessively dangerous character and 
considered whether he should send a proof over 
to the banquet with a note asking Tully to read 
it again. But for reasons of his own he held his 
hand. 

“Why, if I were you, Mr. Tully, I wouldn’t be 
in any hurry about going to Dinsmore,” he said 
in a cheerful tone. ‘‘I have seen too many news- 
paper libel suits to be much afraid of one. In the 
dozen years that I’ve been in the newspaper 
business here there have probably been fifty libel 
suits started. Not one of them has ever come to 
anything, far’s Iknow. A man getssoreand starts 
a libel suit, you know; but give him afew months 
to think it over in cold blood and he’s not so keen 
about it. He knows the newspaper will be right 
there on the job long after the libel suit is over. 
It may get plenty of chances to tie the score. 

“They all talk big about newspapers, but in 
their hearts they’re afraid of ’em. A man who 
owns the daily Leader needn’t be in a hurry to 
apologize to anybody. If this suit should ever 
come to trial—which I think is mighty unlikely 
no ordinary jury is going to shed any tears over 
the hurt feelings of a man worth twelve or fifteen 
million dollars. You can bring in that Highlands 
stuff—handful of plutocrats running the village 
to suit themselves and leaving the poor truck 

farmers to wallow in the mud. Any ordinary 
jury will eat that up. But the suit will never 
come to trial, Mr. Tully. I don’t know much 
about Dinsmore, except that he’s got a barrel 
of money; but most men with barrels of 
money will bear watching. If I were you I'd 
just let Dinsmore think it over a while—and 
meantime keep a little eye on him. 

“Suppose we find out something about 
this mail-order business of his. Like 
enough there’s as much truth as poetry 
in that letter. Anyway, we can find out. 
And we can find out something about 
Dinsmore personally. It won’t do any 
harm to keep a little eye on him for a 
spell. I'll take charge of it, if you like. 
Apologizing is poor business for a news- 
paper, Mr. Tully—sets a bad precedent. 
Just as a newspaper man, I'd rather not 
have Alfred Dinsmore going round his clubs 
and the banks bragging that he made the 
Leader get down on its knees to him. Prob- 
ably that would get other people to thinking 
of demanding apologies. I’d rather let it 
stand that the Leader can say what it pleases 
about Alfred Dinsmore, even if it’s wrong— 
that the only way to get a retraction out of 
the Leader is to come round and ask for it 
politely like a gentleman and not try to scare 
the editor by bringing a libel suit. The suit 
won't come to trial for a year anyway. If I 
were you, I’d just let Dinsmore think it over 
a while—and keep an eye on him. He may 
be a mighty sight more anxious to dismiss 
the suit than you are to have it dismissed before the end 
of three months.” 

In that strain Purcell talked to his employer, who re- 
sponded like a rubber balloon when a boy blows in it. There 
was a hint which secretly rather shocked him—the hint of 
settingspies on Dinsmore. But the remainder of the advice 
was so palatable that he chose to ignore that. 

“Well, all right,”’ he said finally with a firm air. “We'll 
just let him think it over a while.” 

Purcell, knowing his chief, had merely thrown out a 
hint of espionage upon Dinsmore and had not expected 
Tully to sanction it expressly. For J. Wesley Tully, while 
regarding himself as a tremendous democrat with one side 
of his brain, also regarded himself a tremendous gentleman 
with the other side—and the gentleman could not expressly 
condescend to set spies on Alfred Dinsmore. 

Purcell understood that—but knew well enough that the 
vouchers for the spies’ hire would be paid by the Leader 
without question. For his own purposes he wanted Tully in- 
volved as deeply as possible; and the idea of spying on Dins- 
more was attractive to him. It might turn up something 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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that he could use personally. He had an 
old friend— Lawrence McMurtry by name 

who was engaged in the practice of law. 
There were many lawyers— Melford, Far- 
son & Winthrop, for example—who winced 
and even swore under their breath when 
MecMurtry’s activities were referred to as 
practicing law, for McMurtry’s real occupa- 
tion consisted in fishing in muddy waters 

and the waters were always muddier after 
he cast in his line. His practice of law, as 
Purcell knew, involved a pretty constant 
employment of private detectives. The 
Morden Detective Agency was a sort of 
adjunct to his office. To McMurtry there- 
fore Purcell went. When the situation was 
laid before him the lawyer promptly ad- 
vised that some servant—or servants—in 
Dinsmore’s household be bribed. He had 
found that expedient very useful in a num- 
ber of divorce cases, and he promised good- 
naturedly to take the matter up for his 
valued young friend, the managing editor. 


And Purcell mentioned some gossip—im- 
parted to him by his society editor— about 
Dinsmore’s daughter and Mr. Edward 


Proctor. The lawyer thought it would be 
well to cast a line in that direction also. 

So the powder train burned. Dinsmore’s 
libel suit against the Leader was filed early 
in May—about three weeks after the vil- 
lage election in Highlands. McMurtry 
started his underground machinery in 
operation directly afterward. A servant 
was bribed and an amateur spy was set on 
young Edward Proctor. But a fortnight 
passed before anything momentous hap- 
pened. Then a most unexpected factor 
developed. 

um 

EWSPAPERS made a courteous prac- 

tice of ignoring libel suits against ony 
one of them. It was held that to publish 
the fact of such a suit might give other 
people the bad idea of suing for libel and 
that a citizen so ill-advised as to resort to 
the courts—instead of relying upon the 
magnanimity and fairness of the newspaper 
to make a suitable retraction if it were in 
the wrong--should get no encouragement 
by having his action communicated to the 
public 

But a libel suit by a citizen of Alfred 
Dinsmore’s wealth and standing was far 
out of the ordinary; and J. Wesley Tully, 
wholly inexperienced in journalism, had 
many times shown an annoying inclina- 
tion to disregard the little amenities and 
unwritten rules of the craft. So every 
other newspaper in the city treated Dins- 
more’s suit against the Leader as a matter 
of rather important news, and an evening 
journal—to whom Tully was especially 
obnoxious—-gave it a front-page spread 
with photographs and a cheerful prophecy 
that it would be the means of driving a silly 
adventurer out of the journalistic field. 
Two weeks later the same journal again 
referred conspicuously to the libel suit. 
That was on a Wednesday afternoon. 

The following day about midnight Pur- 
cell went over to Vogel's restaurant, ac- 
cording to habit, for a bite and a cup of 
coffee. Whatever failings he had, lack of 
industry was not one of them, and usually 
he stayed at the office until two-thirty 
o'clock or so in the morning. When he 
came out on the sidewalk he found that a 
light rain was falling. The restaurant was 
a block and a half away, but rather than 
return for an umbrella he turned up his 
coat collar and ran for it. The theater 
crowds had gone home and the streets in 
that locality were mostly empty. Half an 
hour later, refreshed by warm food and 
coffee, he ran back. 

To.reach his den it was necessary to 
croas the dingy, belittered local room where 
the city editor and his staff work »d. Cross- 
ing this room, he noticed an old negro, 
rain-spattered hat on knee, sitting on a 
bench against the wall beside the two mes- 
senger boys who were on duty there and 
talking benevolently to the youngsters. 
From his yellow sombrero hat and general 
appearance, Purcell recognized him as a 
man he had passed on the street when he 
ran to the restaurant. 

The night city editor followed him into 
his room, looking rather puzzled. 

“An old coon out there wants to see the 
editor,” he said. “He won't talk to me— 
says he’s got to see the editor himself. But 
he asked me if this wasn't the paper that 
Alfred Dinsmore had sued for libel. He 
says he’s got something to tell the editor 
about that. He doesn’t look crazy.” 

ome offices are magnets for cranks 
and usually adopt effectual measures of 
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self-protection. But the night city editor 
was uncertain whether this visitor belonged 
in the category of mere annoyances or was 
worth listening to. His mention of Dins- 
more’s libel suit raised a like doubt in 
Purcell’s mind and he pe gave him- 
self the benefit of it, saying, “‘ Show him in. 

Under the strong light above the manag- 
ing editor’s desk the caller appeared even 
older than the first glance had suggested. 
He was evidently mulatto or quadroon— 
not full-blooded black. His beardless face 
was deeply lined and the kinky hair at 
either side of his head—bald on top—was 
snow white. He was powerfully built, with 
broad shoulders and long limbs, but spare 
now and the folds of flesh on his chops 
showed that he had once been heavier. He 
came in, hat in hand, with a slight smile 
and a polite air and turned to shut the door 
behind him, saying, ‘Excuse me.’’ Seated 
at the end of the desk he studied Purcell’s 
face a moment, still with his slight smile 
and polite air. He spoke in a drawl but with 
no trace of negro or Southern accent. 

“You're the editor of the Leader?” 

“Yes,” said Purcell. 

“T saw in the Telegram that Alfred Dins- 
more had sued you for two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars. I could tell you some- 
thing that would shut his mouth.” 

“What is it?”’ Purcell asked brusquely. 

The negro smiled at the young man’s 
impetuosity and continued in his slow un- 
emphasized way of speaking: “I could 
prove it too. You don’t have to take my 
word for it. You can look it all up yourself 
and see it’s so.” 

Purcell replied less curtly, even invit- 
ingly, ‘Well, I’m ready to listen.” He 
ne aig that the caller was by no means 
acking in intelligence. 

“T reckon,” said the caller with delibera- 
tion, “Alfred Dinsmore’d give about all 
the money he’s got to keep anybody from 
knowing what I carrtell you. I reckon he'd 
think a million dollars dirt cheap.” 

Purcell passed a crooked forefinger over 
his lips and considered. They were alone. 
Anything that this old negro might say 
afterward could be easily and plausibly 
denied. He noticed that the man was 
decently dressed; but there was little 
likelihood of his being a person whose un- 
supported statement would carry much 
weight. 

“You 
though he 
natural, 

The caller deliberated a moment, peering 
hard into the managing editor's face, and 
replied more slowly than usual, “ Yes, sir; 
I want a hundred thousand dollars and 
your oath that you won't ever tell anybody 
that I told you. 

Purcell smiled and replied, “That's quite 
a lot of money. 

“Not for Alfred Dinsmore, 
shrewdly retorted. 

‘If it’s worth it I'll give you a hundred 
thousand,’ " Purcell offered. 

“No, sir,’ ” the negro replied with polite 
determination, “I got to have it down in 
black and white. You don’t have to take 
my word for it. You can prove it yourself.” 

“But even if I proved it, it might not be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars,” the 
managing editor suggested. 

“It’s worth a million,” said the caller 
positively, He deliberated a moment and 
added, in his slow, unemphasized speech, 

“ Alfred Dinsmore’s robbed and he’s killed.” 

Purcell stared at him. His conjecture 
had been that this was some discharged 
house servant with—possibly—an old do- 
mestic scandal to reveal. His face went a 
bit whiter and there seemed to be a waver- 
ing light deep in his luminous eyes. 

They fenced for a few moments while 
Purcell’s wits worked, He could aver, if it 
became necessary, that he merely led the 
man along in order to hear what he hac to 
say, and thereby pose as an honorable citi- 
zen whose only object was to unmask a 
rogue. So after they had fenced a few mo- 
ments he took a sheet of note paper with 
the Leader's letterhead on it and wrote: 


he said, as 
quite 


want something,” 
considered that want 


” 


the caller 


“Sixty days after date I promise to pay 
William Pomeroy one hundred thousand 
dollars, provided William Pomeroy fulfills 
the promise he has just made me. And I 
solemnly swear that I will not tell anyone 
that William Pomeroy told me anything 
about Alfred Dinsmore. 

“J. WesLEY TULLY,” 


He handed that to the caller and waited 
to see whether his intelligence and educa- 
tion were sufficient to recognize its com- 
plete worthlessness as a legally binding 
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instrument. The negro, having carefully 
read it and carefully folded it, put it in his 
vest pocket, euparenthy quite satisfied ; and 
Purcell innerly smiled, feeling that he had 
the measure of the man with whom he was 
dealing. The negro considered a moment 
and began With Gaiediation: 

“Well, sir, I'll go back to the start and 
tell it all to you just like it happened. 
There was a man named John Colby. He 
worked the county fairs. There was a wheel 
of fortune that he run himself. Then he 
had a soap game and a _ phony- jewelry 
game. And he had one of these here ring- 
throwing games. There’d be a booth, you 
know, fixed up fancy inside and out, and a 
great lot of knives and revolvers stuck up 
in there. Then he had some hard rubber 
rings. You'd pay a quarter for six rings and 

then you'd throw the rings at the knives 
and revolvers and if you rung one of ’em 
it was yours. Of course he had the most 
expensive ones fixed so’s you couldn’t 
hardly ring one of ’em if you threw a hun- 
dred years, but there was some cheaper 
knives down in front that somebody’d get 
every now and then. 

“Old John, he owned the whole thing 
and hired the other fellehs. He’d fix it up 
with the authorities so’s to get the conces- 
sion for the wheel of fortune and so on. He 
had to pay ’em a license fee for it. Some- 
times he had to slip the police or the deputy 
sheriff something to keep ‘’em good- 
natured. When there wasn’t any fair Old 
John would strike a town where they was 
holding court or something else to draw a 
crowd and he’d set up his games round on 
the street corners. This was thirty years 
ago and better that I’m talking about, you 
understand— from Dakota down into Texas. 
They didn’t mind games of chance out 
there in those days; poker room in about 
every town and faro if the town was big 
enough. There wasn’t hardly ever any. 
trouble. 

**I took care of the horses. We had a big 
wagon and three good horses and drove all 
over that country, never bothering the rail- 
road. I took care of the horses and was 
kind of body servant to Old John. He used 
to drink a good deal. He was a bad man 
when he’d been drinking. Sometimes he 
got in trouble away from the shows. He 
used to play poker or faro after we was 
all done spieling for the day. Sometimes 
there’d be a row. He always took me 
along.” 

The narrator smiled, disclosing a few 
discolored teeth. 

“I could twist a horseshoe in two with 
my hands in those days.” 

Noting the breadth and squareness of the 
caller’s fleshless shoulders, Purcell didn’t 
doubt it. 

“Old John was some man, too,” the 
negro drawled on, “‘ He was really about as 
old as me, but they called him Old John. 
He was shorter and fatter than me and 
wore a red beard trimmed kind of round.” 
The negro paused to chuckle gutturally, 
‘He had a voice like a mule. He'd keep 
yelling, ‘Try your luck, gentlemen! Try 
your luck!’ And you could hear him clear 
across the fair grounds. He was sure 
quarrelsome when he felt like it. There was 
Elt Grew. He run the soap game and the 
phony jewelry. I'll explain that to you. 
You see, there’d be a stand about five feet 
high, or maybe a little higher, with red- 
white-and-blue cloth round it. The crowd 
would be in front and Elt would stand up 
in a little pen behind the stand. He’d be 
standing on a box a couple of feet high so 
he'd be taller than the crowd. 

“He'd begin his spiel about the soap— 
some stuff he learned out of a little book 
Old John had—and get a crowd in front of 
him. Then he’d open a suitcase and take 
out about a hundred and fifty little paste- 
board boxes about two inches and a half 
long covered with blue paper with some 
little gilt stars on it. He'd stack the boxes 
all up in a square pile, all the time going on 
with his spiel about the soap. He'd get a 
boy out of the crowd and make lather and 
give the boy a shampoo. Soap would cure 
dandruff and keep your hair from coming 
out, he’d say, and make hair grow on a bald 
head. Then he’d put a bundle of five-dollar 
bills down on the stand and roll his sleeves 
up higher and hold a box so the crowd could 
see and put a five-dollar bill in it and he’d 
go ahead that way until he’d put about 
shut five-dollar bills in boxes. Then he’d 
shuffle the boxes all up on the stand, mix 
*em round, and then he’d pick up a box and 
say, ‘Who’ ll give me a dollar for it?’ 
Sometimes a man in the crowd would give 
a dollar. But if nobody did, after a minute 
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or two Elt ’d make a sign with his hand and 
a stool pigeon would come up and give a 
dollar. That first box would have a five- 
dollar bill in it. The next box wouldn’t have 
anything in it, and Elt would say, ‘Try it 
again for fifty cents,’ and that time there’d 
be a five-dollar bill in the box. 

“Of course he didn’t do it just the same 
way every time, for after the first day 
there’d be somebody who'd seen him spiel 
before, so he’d vary it. But pretty soon 
he’d have the crowd coming, buying boxes 
right and left. You see, the boxes all looked 
just alike to an outsider, but every one 
that he’d put a five-dollar bill in ‘ton a 
little star exactly on the corner. All the 
while he was spieling he’d keep shuffling the 
boxes round kind of absent-minded and 
he’d be pushing those with money in ’em 
off into the suitcase so by the time the 
crowd began buying lively there’d be only 
two three boxes left with any money in ’em. 
It was easy enough. Anybody could learn 
to do it with a little practice. 

“The phony jewelry was about the same. 
He’d have sheets of brown paper that he’d 
roll up into a cornucopia. He'd put a five- 
dollar bill in a brass ring that cost maybe 
five cents and he’d drop that into the cor- 
nucopia so all the crowd could see it plain. 
Then he’d put in a breastpin and a watch 
chain and some other stuff like that and 
sell it for two dollars. When he wanted to 
he’d hold the cornucopia with the little end 
open so the ring with the five-dollar bill in it 
would fall through into his hand. That was 
harder than the soap game. Took a 
pretty good man to manage it slick enough 
so the crowd wouldn't catch on. Elt Grew 
could do it slick enough. 

“That summer—I’m talking now about 
the summer of 1881—we had a felleh 
named Ben Lukens, sort of a chucklehead, 
that run the ring-throwing game. Any 
child could do that. Old John would be 
running the wheel of fortune and I'd kind 
of circulate round and tell him how the 
other games was going. Sometimes I'd run 
the wheel a little spell and he’d take a look 
round, himself. He was always figuring 
that the other fellehs might be holding out 
something on him. 

“Well, we was out in Kansas that sum- 
mer and we got kind of off our track—out 
at Buffalo Center, where we hadn’t ever 
been before. Railroad had just gone through 
there. I reckon they’d made the town in a 
week or two; shingles hadn’t turned dark 
yet and some of the houses wasn’t painted. 
I don’t suppose it had more’n ten or twelve 
hundred inhabitants. It was the county 
seat and there was a county fair and Old 
John thought he’d try it. We wasn’t doing 
much business. There was a dry-goods 
store on the corner and a poker room over 
the dry-goods store. Old John found that 
out first thing. So we was up there first 
evening after the fair shut up. There was 
six or seven men playing, Old John one of 
’em, and maybe a dozen or more looking 
on. I was setting on a box against the wall. 
One of the players was winning quite a bit. 
He was sort of a stout young felleh with his 
coat and vest off and his shirt open at the 
neck and a plaid cap pulled down over his 
forehead.. He’d got a terrible wallop on the 
chin some day. Looked like a mule had 
kicked him. Must have broke his chin and 
it hadn’t been put together right—didn’t 
fit, you understand; and a big kind of 
knotty white welt across where it had been 
broke.” 

The narrator drew a finger diagonally 
over his own chin to indicate the scar. 

“This young felleh was winning quite a 
bit and not saying anything to anybody— 
just set hunched down in his chair sawing 
wood. Pretty soon Old John says to him, 
*You’re the ied *kiest man in seven states,’ 
and scratched his head. His hair was 
always all mussed up anyhow. That was a 
signal to me, you know. Plenty tin-horn 
card sharps always drifting round those 
poker rooms in those days and Old John was 
wise. So I just slid round the room where 
I could watch the young felleh close. After 
a while I slid back again and then I looks 
at my hands and says to a felleh next me, 
‘My hands itch.’ You see, I’d seen the 
young felleh palming cards. 

“Well, I expected Old John would start 
something. He was sure a quarrelsome man 
when he felt like it; but he just kept on 
playing and didn’t make me no more sign, 
only I noticed he laid off the young felleh 
with the busted chin. Then by and by he 
drew out of the game and another man took 
his place. Old John put on his coat and hat 
like he was going to leave, but he lingered 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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ENTHUSIASM over the Cadillac 
frequently takes an interesting and 
impressive turn. 


Very often, we encounter an owner, 
who feels sure there can never be 
another Cadillac, quite like the 
Cadillac he owns, 


He is so overjoyed with the con- 
stancy, the sameness, the regularity, 
of its operation, that it doesn’t seem 
possible that the same degree of 
perfection will be found in another 
Cadillac. 


Such superlative smoothness and 
soundness, such unbelievable free- 
dom from overhauling and repair, are 
not apt, he fears, to happen a second 
time. 


Owners who have driven three, four, 
six and as many as twelve Cadillac 
cars, can undeceive him. 


They can tell him that the Cadillac 
only changes in that it comes closer 


If there is any one Cadillac charac- 
teristic which outshines all others, 
it is the evenness, the uniformity, 
the identical sameness of Cadillac 
production. 


Precision, accuracy, close measure- 
ment, standardizaticn —all of the 
practices that make for refinement 
of the highest degree —had_ their 
American birth in the Cadillac. 


No works, in the world, are so rigidly 
ruled, as these works are ruled, by the 
laws that compel the application of 
the highest known standards, even to 
the most trifling details of Cadillac 
construction. 


The Cadillac makes its own standards, 
and lives up to them with rigid and 
unyielding fidelity. 


Be sure, therefore, that a new 
Cadillac will give you even greater 
and deeper satisfaction than the older 





and closer to one thousand per cent Cadillac which has served you so 
perfection. nobly and well. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 4 DETROIT. MICH. 
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Economy in the Orient 


HE gospel of conservation has traveled to far- 
off Malay Peninsula, where the sharp eye of 
science has discovered a value 


that promises to do a little revolu- 
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The ease with which most people are per- 
suaded toswallow unknown compounds in an effort 
to provide self-treatment is a serious matter. The 
mother of a large family of small children was 
afflicted with frequent headaches. 
A friend of this woman also had 





the rubber business. i. 
show that a good 
grade of oil can be extracted from 


tionizing in 
Experiment 
the Para rubber seed, and experts 


declare this oil ean be used success- 


fully in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishe linoleums, soft soap, 
rubber ubstitutes, and so on. 
Furthermore, it has been deter- 
mined that the residue from the 


rubber seed after the oil has been 
extracted can be converted into a 
feeding cake for cattle and other 
stock. This will permit the 
development of a profitable by- 
industry to supplement 
the business of oi] extraction. 

It is estimated by Consul Gen- 
eral Gunsaulus at Singapore that 
in the British Malay 
alone rubber estates own two mil- 
land. Of this area 
ye million are 
and upward 
thousand acres 


produc t 


pose essions 


lion acres of 
more than 
planted ir 
hundred 


acres 
Para trees 
of seven 
are producing rubber. 

Just what this is best 
understood when it is known that 
the quantity of seeds thrown off 
each year by the rubber trees aver 
ages about three hundred pounds 
to the acre. These seeds have al 
ways been permitted to fall to the 
ground and rot, and the owners 
have been suffering the loss of what 
is now known to be a valuable 
product Thanks to the chemist 
the world may be further enriched 
by the practice of his worthy art. 


means 


Another Thought on 
Gold 


HE United States stands in the 
position of 
iy one nation ever 


unique possessing 


more gold thana 
held before. However, the opinion 
of certain bankers appears to be 


that we must further increase 
our holdings of gold, and that to 
this end we must make every 


effort to increase the produc tion 
of the precious metal 
It is 


with a fixed value for the yellow 


knowledge that 


common 
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suffered from headaches and had 
found relief in using some tablets. 
She suggested to the mother that 
some of this medicine might relieve 
her and the sick lady tried them, 
with fatal results. The headaches 
of the unfortunate victim had been 
caused by an organic heart disease 
and the medicine, a powerful de- 
pressant, was a drug opposite in 
effect to what should have been 
prescribed. Five children were left 
motherless, and a careless friend, 
through ignorance, was guilty of 
something bordering on man- 
slaughter. 

Not long ago the maker of a 
widely advertised tonic, because of 
more exacting laws, reduced the 
amount of alcohol in his remedy 
from twenty-eight toseventeen per 
cent, which latter is equal to the 
amount of spirit in sherry and cer- 
tain other wines. 

It was this remedy that was re- 
sponsible for the downfall of a reli- 
gious teacher who was an ardent 
advocate of the enactment of rigor- 
ous prohibition laws. The peculiar 
actions of this upright gentleman 
roused suspicion, and when visitors 
entered his study, bent on a tour 
of inspection, they found him 
alternately chasing flies and man- 
aging a menagerie of fiery-mouthed 
reptiles. 

The good man had delirium 
tremens, and the empty bottles 
bearing the label of a popular tonic 
removed all doubt as to the source 
of his alcoholic supply. 

Though recent legislation seeks 
to prevent the printing and use 
of labels and circulars that lay 

. claim to ridiculous curative pow- 
ers for many fake medicines the 
makers of such nostrums continue 

, to thrive in their dealings with a 
profitable clientele. One inves- 
tigator who examined a number 
of patented drugs found that some 
contained wood alcohol, a common 
cause of blindness; acetate of 
lead, an inducer of paralysis; ni- 
trate of silver, a producer of the 








metal the rapidly 
of material, labor and transporta- 

tion has placed the gold industry in a less favorable posi- 
tion. The mining people maintain that some form of 
government relief must be advanced or many of the pro- 


increasing cost 


ducing mines will be compelled to discontinue operations. 
For this reason any idea that holds forth hope of a practi- 
cal solution of the problem is worth thinking about. 

One man who has given much time and thought to the 
gold question is John Clausen, vice president of the Chemi- 
eal Bank in New York City. He entertains no fear that 
Europe will repudiate part of her war debts, for the reason 
that an international rather than a 
national question; the monetary history of each country 


finance has become 
is tending to become more and more merged in the mone- 
Mr. Clausen 
that the present production of gold is keeping pace 
with the enormous expansion of credit. He is 
opposed to tampering with the standard of international 
payment, and suggests that it would be more effective to 
withdraw gold from circulation, and instead hold the 
yellow metal as a national reserve to support the credit 
tructure of nations. 

Under such a plan all gold mines would come under a 
definite form of government supervision to insure the de- 
of an appreciable portion of their output—the 
percentum to be gauged periodically on a sliding index 
and paid for at the standard price of $20.67 for the 
fine ounce, 

But here is the high spot in Mr. Clausen’s scheme: He 
says that the world’s consumption of gold in manufactures 


tary history of the whole civilized world. 
doubt 


world’s 


livery 


seale 


and in the arts is already large and is rapidly increasing. 


It is his belief that this trade—based upon a commercial 
value in keeping with the open market demand—could 
well bear a tax over and above the standard price of gold, 
and would absorb the remaining output from the mines as 
an offset to the higher cost of mine labor and materials. 

As an illustration of how this plan would work he cites 
the following example: 

The X Mine produces 100,000 fine ounces. The Govern- 
ment would exact 60,000 ounces at $20.67 an ounce, for 
which it would pay $1,240,200. This would leave for manu- 
factures and arts 40,000 ounces, for which they would pay, 
say, $45 an ounce, or $1,800,000. A net sale of output at 
an average price of $30.40 per fine ounce would result. 

This plan has the virtue of originality and is based on a 
principle that would appear to be workable if some method 
could be devised to prevent jewelers and others from using 
gold coin in the arts. 


The Prey of Charlatans 


iY OST everyone knows of something that is especially 

good for just what ails you. If you have a cold ora 
headache it is an even bet that the first ten people you 
talk to will prescribe at least five different remedies. In 
this connection it is difficult to determine whether the 
significant thought in the matter is the evidence indicating 
a multitude of patented cures or the fact that nothing is so 
free as advice. 


incurable disease argyria, in which 
the skin of the victim turns blue; 
and bichloride of mercury, a deadly poison. Without 
doubt we are making progress in the right direction, 
but it is common knowledge that our present laws are not 
evasion-proof. 

A couple of metropolitan newspapers and a prominent 
journal once attacked this evil, but a new crop of near- 
fakers are again busy with their harmful concoctions. The 
public mind should not be allowed to lapse into a state of 
dangerous indifference in reference to this menace to our 
public health. 

Some of the tricks being played on the public by medi- 
cine quacks are so ingenious it is little wonder people fall 
for these deceits. One scheme often practiced is the fake 
prescription. An advertisement is sometimes prepared in 
which questions are asked. 

The answers advise the use of certain treatments and a 
prescription is given. One of the ingredients of the pre- 
scription is always a patent medicine; the other ingredients 
are officinal products. The bottle of patent medicine used 
in making up the prescription will generally cost the pur- 
chaser about fifty cents, while the real cost to the man- 
ufacturer of the ingredients used in producing one bottle 
of this same medicine will frequently amount to no more 
than one or two cents. 

Another method is in the form of an advertisement that 
offers a physician’s advice on any question of health. The 
photograph of a serious-looking gentleman, supposed to be 
the famous adviser, appears at the head of the newspaper 

Concluded on Page 40) 
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Pathe Sapphire Ball 


If you could see the Pathé Sapphire Ball — 
(which takes the place of needles tact with the record a 
phonograph and makes it possible to guarantee Pathe records ¢t 
play one thousand times) 


— magnified two hundred diameters — 

—you would see a true-rounded, polished, blue, translucent 
gem that would dwarf the fame of that “mountain of light”, 
the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

But what this lovely jewel does, musically, tiny as it is, is 
a far greater marvel than its magnified appeal to the eye could 





Six typical examples of Pathé Records— 
Records that every phonograph owner 
should have in his library 
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be:— Fitting, filling and gliding along the groove of the Pagliacci 1 (Leoncavallo) “Vesti la giubba” . . | cgoro 
Ea record, faithfully tracing all those microscopic undulations ae ee 
4 e ‘ - ‘ . Size 12 rice ) 
| which are the exact graven likeness of musical tones, it ea inithiiastedtieeaieitieh abe 
:. ° | adama buttertly uccini n bel dt vedren f¢ 
: releases again all the beauty of the voice that sang or the Ni Sung ia Italian’. Claudis Musio. Soprano { S4016 
instrument that played. | Size 12—Price $1.50 
Hl | Pagliacci I (Leoncavallo) “Serenata” ) 
Hil! Sung in Italian . a . “ie ae . t 
Ht Tosca La (Puccini) “‘O dolci mani” 59009 
| Sung in Italian . . . «~ Tito Schipa, Tenor ) 
* i} Size 12-+Price $1.50 
COSTS NO MORE ti 
THAN THE ORDINARY it | Serenade (Sx hubert) Piano Acc. ° e ) 
HH) Thais (Massenet) “Meditation” Piano Ac« 60071 
l Jacques Thibaud ) 
PHONOGRAPH a gana 
’ Liebestraum (Liszt) Piano Solo | soo6 
I Love Thee (Grieg) Piano Solo Redelph Genz { “0% 
ra ee =, Size 12 Pric e $1.50 
PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY hid Rigoletto (Verdi) “Caro Nome” 
SN 10-S2 Grand Avenue E. As Widmann, President Brooklyn, New York . Sung in French 60077 





Herodiade (Massenet) “Il est dows, il est boa” \ 


Sung in French . . . Yvonne Gall, Soprano 


Size 12—Price $2.00 
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Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 
advertisement. In every one of the ‘“‘answers to corre- 
spondents” a nostrum is recommended which can be 
obtained only from the docter’s employers. 

The game of the medical mail-order quacks is interesting 
if not honorable. Many of these fakers have advertised 
under the name of a woman, and in all cases the paid 
announcement has invited the reader to write Mrs. 
Blank in all confidence. As a result thousands of women 
have followed this suggestion and have disclosed matters 
of the most private character. These confidential letters 
have soon fallen into the hands of letter brokers, who have 
offered them for sale or rent to others in need of a sucker 
list. One company dealing in original communications of 
this kind recently offered for rent 143,000 confidential 
letters written in answer to such a series of advertisements. 
The letters were packed 500 to a bundle and rented for 
$2.50 per unit lot. If the reader ever wrote a personal 
letter to a patent-medicine concern of this kind, the same 
is possibly for sale to the first comer who wants a list 
to work upon. 

In the old days of the traveling quack, who threw away 
handfuls of pennies to the children at the street corner, 
told funny stories and, to make it more interesting, per- 
formed a few feats in legerdemain, there were a number of 
tricks that fooled the public in easy fashion. 

Some of the discoveries made recently by official investi- 
gators with reference to various widely advertised cures are 
worth noting. It was found that an ear device was nothing 
more intricate than a bit of oiled silk stretched over a small 
circular band. Two hundred equally effective devices 
could be constructed from a few cents’ worth of oiled silk 
and a spool of thread. Four different devices advertised to 
cure various diseases were nothing but nickelplated gas 
pipes filled with sand or charcoal and having flexible cords 
attached. Several obesity cures were pure swindles. Of 
three obesity cures two retailed at a dollar apiece. The 
cost of the materials in one was ten cents, and in the other 
seven cents, The third cure consisted of washing soda. 

A number of consumption cures were discovered to be 
absolutely worthless, and in many cases the names attached 
to the testimonials were from people who had later died. 
Several well-known headache cures were examined and 
found to contain, as chief ingredients, various coal tar 
products, which drugs depress the heart, injure the blood 
and may produce a habit. The United States Department 
of Agriculture in its Bulletin Number 126 states that the 
habit formed by taking headache cures containing these 
drugs “ranks as an evil with the opium habit.” 

In the face of such truths it is interesting to examine our 
present Federal Food and Drugs Act. It applies only to 
products that are made in one state and sold in another. 
It prohibits misleading statements on the trade package 
only, and does not forbid false statements in advertise- 
ments or window displays. It requires manufacturers to 
declare on the label the presence and amount of alcohol, 
morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, chloroform and several 
other habit-forming drugs, but does not require any dec- 
laration concerning the presence of such deadly poisons as 
prussic acid, carbolic acid, arsenic, strychnine and a hun- 
dred other dangerous drugs. 

It is only human nature for people who are ill to try to 
cure themselves, thereby saving the doctor's fee. Since it 
is impossible to prevent this dangerous pastime of self- 
medication the only way to eliminate the resultant dangers 
is to make it practically impossible to sell fraudulent 
medicines. A little education along the right lines might 
also be helpful. Headaches result from dozens of causes. A 
cure is no good unless it is aimed at the real seat of the 
trouble. Such remedies as contain the coal-tar drugs, so 
commonly used, often give relief only through their knock- 
out action, similar to what a prize fighter might bring about 
by administering a blow on the head or the solar plexus. 
They dull the sensations of the individual but reduce the 
pain for only a short while. 

Certain kinds of advertising have been carried on for 
years with such sucegss that the average citizen has come to 
believe that a pain in the back is an evidence of kidney 
trouble. However, the truth is that more than ninety per 
cent of the people who have kidney disease never have 
such a pain, Many other ideas with no greater foundation 
of truth have been cultivated by designing manufacturers 
of worthless nostrums 

A real awakening of the public mind coupled with more 
effective legislation is necessary to the correction of the 
drug evil. It is estimated that twenty-five per cent of the 
cases coming into the Court of Special Sessions of New 
York County involving moral turpitude were individuals 
given todrug addiction in one form or another. Who can say 
how many of these poor unfortunates were started on their 
road to ruin by the use of drugs contained in many medi- 
cines that are still sold to an unsuspecting public? 


Going Down 


O OTHER situation in respect to raw materials is so 
serious to the United States as our present position 
in the matter of oil, So far as this country is concerned, 
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the whole complexion of the petroleum industry has 
changed during the last two years. We are now said to be 
consuming more crude oil than we are producing, and as 
a result we are obliged to depend upon imports to make up 
the deficit. The United States Geological Survey asserts 
that forty per cent of our national petroleum reserves 
has been depleted, while less than two per cent of our 
coal is gone. 

One reason why the outlook is so unfavorable for Amer- 
ica is our failure to take a greater interest in the develop- 
ment of oil fields in other parts of the world. We have 
rested easily in a state of smug self-sufficiency, while other 
peoples have pushed ahead in their efforts to safeguard 
their petroleum future. American oil concerns can be 
found only in Mexico, South America and Rumania. We 
have no interests in Africa, the Near East or the Far East, 
and though we now hold the premier position in the world’s 
oil trade, producing nearly seventy per cent of the world’s 
total output, our future is far from assured. 

During 1918 the increase in our consumption of oil as 
compared with 1911 amounted to 190,000,000 barrels, or 
87.5 per cent of the total 1911 production. The deficit 
between our consumption and our domestic production 
last year was more than the total oil output of 1899. This 
enlarged consumption of oil is due to the development of 
many new uses for the liquid. The Nation has greatly 
increased the number of internal-combustion motors; our 
Navy and merchant marine use more and more oil; and 
there has been an immense multiplication of machines 
requiring lubrication. It appears certain therefore that 
oil consumption in the United States will continue to in- 
crease in coming years. 

The output of marketable crude oil in the United States 
last year totaled 345,896,000 barrels. Our imports, chiefly 
from Mexico, amounted to 37,736,000 barrels. We drew 
23,284,000 barrels from our accumulated stores, making 
the total 1918 consumption 406,916,000 barrels of oil. It 
is evident therefore that we used up 61,020,000 more 
barrels than we produced. Included in the above total 
were our exports, which went abroad mostly as illumi- 
nating oils, but these total exports were less than one-fifth 
of what we consumed in this country. 

Being the largest consumer of oil in the world, we are 
surely entitled to participate on an equal footing with 
Great Britain, Holland and France in the development of 
petroleum deposits in less advanced countries. It is al- 
ready plain that producing corporations, not refining and 
marketing organizations, are going to be the key to na- 
tional independence in the future. Many big petroleum 
areas throughout the world are already closed to this 
country. Most of these districts are held by British and 
French concerns. 

The British Government is now seeking oil in England, 
Scotland, Persia and Australia. The Royal Dutch-Shell, 
which is understood to be forty per cent British, is explor- 
ing for petroleum in the Dutch East Indies, Southern 
Russia, Rumania, Venezuela, Trinidad, Curacao, Egypt, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico and the British West 
Indies. 

Already this British-Dutch company is producing more 
than five million tons of oil annually. Japan is getting a 
strong foothold in Formosa, China and the Island of 
Sakhalin. France is meeting with success in Morocco, 
Algeria, Rumania, Greece and Galicia. Of all the great 
nations, this country appears to be the one laggard in the 
world-wide search for petroleum. 

Practically all important foreign governments have 
taken a hand in the matter and are endeavoring to control 
the situation. Great Britain, for instance, has created a 
permanent governmental petroleum department. This 
bureau will act as adviser to the kingdom’s nationals, will 
grant concessions and assist in procuring concessions. 
Further, British rulings debar foreigners from owning and 
operating oil wells and forbid outsiders direct participa- 
tion in the ownership of all oil developments located on 
British soil. 

No British national can even sell oil shares to a citizen 
of any other country. France and the Netherlands have 
created similar restrictions, while Japan has withdrawn 
her oil fields from private ownership. Mexico is attempt- 
ing to create a state monopoly of oi) production and distri- 
bution. Her decrees in 1918 apparently constituted the 
first step in a plan to nationalize oil, 
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The United States certainly cannot afford to stand still 
while all other nations are engaged in a serious effort to 
insure themselves an unlimited supply of Nature’s most 
valuable resource. In the days to come we shall find that 
the countries controlling oil will dominate commerce. In 
Great Britain, where the problem appears to be receiving 
the most intelligent thought, the public is demanding a 
national petroleum bank patterned somewhat after the 
Deutsche Bank in Germany. This bank would specialize 
in British petroleum securities and in every possible way 
would lend aid to the oil industry of the nation. 

In many parts of the world American oil companies are 
wholly excluded from doing business at all. In most other 
countries our people are discriminated against. Here in 
the United States all foreigners are permitted to do busi- 
ness on equal terms with Americans. We are practically 
the only country where citizens and foreigners compete on 
an equal footing. When France, Italy and other countries 
nationalize the purchase of petroleum products, American- 
owned plants in those countries will seriously depreciate in 
value, or—even worse—they may lose all value except 
their worth as scrap. While the great oil corporations of 
other nations are purchasing competing companies, our 
American concerns are forbidden to do such a thing by 
our anti-trust laws. 

Every American should view this oil problem as his own 
personal business. We shall all have occasion for regret if 
we fail to urge the United States Government to adopt a 
continuous, earnest and effective policy of protecting the 
rights of our citizens. When our Government shows a 
fixed intent to do this, our nationals will be encouraged to 
go abroad and participate wherever we can in oil develop- 
ments. It seems only fair, as an additional precaution, 
that the acquisition, ownership and operation of oil- 
producing companies should be placed upon some basis of 
international reciprocity. Representations should be made 
to governments that now discriminate against us. Our oil 
concerns should not be allowed to pass to foreign control. 
American tank steamers should be rendered able to com- 
pete on equal terms with foreign-owned tankers. American 
corporations competing with foreign companies should be 
permitted to pool their interests under governmental 
supervision. We might also profit by legislation that would 
make possible the formation of a world-wide oil explora- 
tion company financed with American capital and guided 
by American brains. Let none of us underestimate the 
important part that oil is to play in the world’s industrial 
life in the days that are ahead. If we begin this new era 
in mistake we will end in ignominy. 


America’s Population 


T NINE o'clock every weekday morning outside of cer- 
tain consular offices in New York City are long lines of 
men, and sometimes women, laughing, joking, happy as 
boys out of school. Ask one of them what all the excite- 
ment is about, and if he can talk English, which he prob- 
ably cannot, he will answer that he is going back home; 
back to Poland, Serbia, Rumania or any one of a dozen 
other countries that appear to be starting on a new course 
with changed conditions brought about by the world war. 
Standing in line at a bank the other day I found myself 
behind a foreigner whose appearance plainly indicated that 
his occupation was not far removed from that of a laborer. 
I could not help hearing the conversation that took place 
between this man and the clerk at the cashier’s window. 
The man had better than four thousand dollars on deposit 
and was talking about the adjustment of his interest prior 
to his departure for the old country. 

Few people realize the full extent of the damage done to 
the whole world by the influenza epidemic of last year. 
In some of the countries where civilization is less advanced 
the mortality was frightful. In India, for instance, the dis- 
ease caused a havoc to which the Black Death of 1348-49 
alone affords a parallel. In all of India it is estimated that 
no less than six million persons perished, the vast majority 
within the space of two months. Similar conditions pre- 
vailed practically all over the world, and as a consequence 
the nations of the earth need every available man to reés- 
tablish business on a normal footing. 

All this means that the United States must look more 
to a natural growth of its population. Our industrial and 
economic plans must be founded on a normal growth from 
within. We must look to our birth rate for relief, and careful 
thought must be given to the conservation of life. The 
matters of paramount importance are motherhood and the 
welfare of the newborn, 

We should all know that more mothers die in childbirth 
in the United States than in any other important country; 
that the mortality rate for infants under one year of age 
averages 93.8 per 1000 of living births; that the latest 
figures show our birth rate is declining; that if no migra- 
tioh were to take place to or from this country and the 
present rates for births and deaths persist, the increase in 
our population would be at the rate of 10 per cent per 
decade, as compared with a rate of 21 per cent of increase 
between 1900 and 1910. We must realize as never before 
that the mother is the real hope of the nation. 
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HE most casual inquiry will satisfy 

you that Liberty owners are just as 
enthusiastic over the infrequency of 
repair and adjustment as they are over 
Liberty appearance, and the beautiful 
way it rides and drives. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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“Your Head Aches,"* He Said Solicitousty. 
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“You Work Too Hard Over Those Little Paintings"’ 
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HEN Mr. Harry Fairfield, that 
romantic soul, went up into the 
Amphitrite’ 
wind the chronometer he found the 
mate already there, lolling over his log book. “This 
French wine is mild in taste, but it has a kick, mister,” 
he said warningly 

Mr. Fairfield answered nothing. After a hard day of 
teasing locomotives out of the forward hatch he had had a 
little sauterne already; and now thought fondly of its fine 
straw color and of the stinging flush concentrated in that 
tall pale bottle with the fiery impulse at its heart. He 
meant to go ashore and share another bottle with that 
pretty restorer of miniatures whom he had got acquainted 
with at the museum of Monsieur D’Astignac, that far- 
famed sailor. 

There was a woman for you! He had met her later at the 
Restaurant Centrale and talked with her in her native 
French. He had known from the beginning that his own 
ancestors were French. Perhaps some great fortune might 
be waiting for him here. Had not madame on that first 
occasion of their meeting given him a look brimful of 
astonishment, as if she knew the mystery about him at a 
glance? But then she had lowered her eyes and gone on 
retouching the miniatures of Monsieur D’Astignac; and 
Mr. Fairfield had been too bashful to push his plain ad- 
vantage 

The first meeting at the Centrale had been silent too. 
He could only glare at the fat French soldier opposite, who 
kept throwing up plates and catching them on the back of 
his hand. A democratic place, surely. He had gone there 
once after that, knowing the lady’s place by that little 
linen case embroidered with violets and containing her 
napkin and headache powders; and then they had had 
that shy little conversation together which had kept him 
thinking ever since. 

She was married; so much he knew; and by putting two 
and two together he had found that she was married to 
that dandified, waxed, insolent interpreter with whom he 
had already played a few games of chéss at the Café 
de la Paix. The fellow had the genius of Morphy for that 
ancient game. Try as he might, Mr. Fairfield could not win. 

And yet, when he knew by his process of intuition that 
the interpreter and madame were in truth one flesh, he 
cultivated the fellow all the more assiduously; allowed 
himself to be beaten many times at chess; and ended in 
a half-drunken, too-confiding moment by giving him a 
glimpse of that clever listening device of his, which he 
always carried in his pocket. 
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This little instrument, which could seek out the tick of 
infernal machines in a trice, a French colonel had left with 
him by mistake in a railway coach after fully explaining 
Mr. Fairfield seemed to see that stern soldier be- 
fore him now, patting the little instrument with its shining 
tentacles and saying: ‘‘Ah, you have ears, my little bird! 
You will tell us where these contrivances of the devil are 
located. You will hear the heart itself tick, if there is 
treason in it.” 

The interpreter had turned the device over in his hand 
indifferently, adjusted it to his ears, listened and then sat 
back and twisted up the points of his mustache. So mad- 
deningly complacent was he that Mr. Fairfield was half 
inclined to lend himself to some sort of intrigue with the 
fellow’s wife. She was not happy; so much he had seen. 
As indeed how should she be? He had a feeling of indig- 
nant sympathy for a young and beautiful woman whom 
that self-centered brute left to her lonely meals night after 
night; and next a rush of romantic ardor through his 
veins. So much was comprised in that magnificent woman! 
Worlds beyond worlds in those blue eyes, those seeking 
finger tips. How skillfully she used the brush in touching 
up those tiny portraits! The sallow cheeks of beaux dead 
a hundred years glowed again at her conjuring. 

Mr. Fairfield had hung over her breathless, to think that 
his own time for action was so tragically short. When he 
went away he was in that incorsolable mood of a young 
man whosees a beautiful woman vanish in a throng forever. 

Mr. Fairfield’s case, though desperate, was not so bad as 
that. He knew where madame dined. Standing in the 
middle of the chart room he looked stealthily at the mate 
with an irritated thought that the man was getting drunk 
and that he might have to stay on board ship himself, 
Steam was ordered for four o’clock in the morning, and 
to-night was therefore his last chance. 

Mr. Fairfield made up his mind to slip away before the 
mate should rivet him there with some maddening request 
or other. The door to the chart room was open. He took 
a cautious step and found himself outside as gently as if a 
gust of wind had floated him there. A soft wind, in fact, 
blew upon him; already that deadly weariness of mind 
and body was alleviated; and he made at top speed for 
the Restaurant Centrale. 

When he got there the iron curtain in front of the place 
was not yet rolled up. Impatient, he strolled on down the 


its use. 








Street of the Good Women until he 
came to an open bakery window, where 
he could usually find that black-eyed, 
black-haired widow squirting lady fin- 
gers into black molds out of a canvas bellows. She was 
there to-night. In melancholy vein he reached in to her 
his box of cigarettes. She dropped her bellows and with- 
drew a cigarette from the box, leaned forward and took 
fire from the point of his own lighted one. 

“What a fine companionable spirit these Frenchwomen 
exhibit,”” he thought. But before to-night he had not 
dared to be so sociable even with this lowly product of the 
race. The pale gold spirit in that bottle of sauterne, taken 
before supper, spoke imperatively to his bashful spirit. 

““Why are you so sad?”’ she cried, wreathing her sleek 
black head in rings of smoke. ‘“* You are so big and made of 
money, is it not?”’ 

“Tf I was as big as all outdoors I would be sad,” said 
Harry Fairfield, launching himself boldly on that tongue 
at once foreign and strangely familiar. ‘‘I am in love with 
a woman.” 

At this frankness such an imp looked out of those eyes 
that he fled the window; and fearful of being late and find- 
ing his seat beside the violets preémpted he hastened 
toward the restaurant again. The iron curtain was just 
rising. He could see the old woman whisking the lid off 
the potage and the boarders filing past her to their accus- 
tomed places. For this boarding place followed an excel- 
lent tradition of having the kitchen on the street and the 
eating place at the rear. 

Almost at once madame came, hung up her little velvet 
hat and sat down beside him with one darting look. Had 
she seen him in some other life? Surely, the look was of 
timid recognition. 

He poured her wine, but the words with which he ac- 
companied the act were lost in the uproar of that big 
family party where everybody was everybody’s brother. 
A great black loaf with conical ends was coming toward 
them. Each boarder hugged it to his heart in turn, twirl- 
ing it and letting the knife sink into it at the same time. 

“Let me amputate for you,” said Harry Fairfield gayly. 
Madame nodded, smiled faintly, dropped a headache pow- 
der into her potage and picked it up with her spoon. 

Taking the loaf from the fat plate juggler, he cut two 
generous slices and passed it on. 

“Your head aches,” he said solicitously. ‘‘ You work too 
hard over those little paintings.” 

“‘But they are so beautiful,” she pleaded. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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What is the Spell 


The Car Men Say Combines Small Car Economy 
With Costly Car Quality, at Moderate Price 


| Of the Essex? 


4 
b 
l There is an enchantment about the Essex that A Ride Reveals 
q intimacy does not dispel. : 
! y P Essex Quality 
For instance, many who ride in it only a few times, Perhaps you have ridden in the Essex. If so you 


era 


‘ 


afterwards describe it as ‘‘a large, high-priced car.” know its appeal. And you understand the pride 


, er : — owners manifest. 
Of course this description is not true. Yet it is . 


made in good faith. That is the distinct impression 
registered by the ride. 


They regard it with real affection, the confidence 
men reserve for merit. 
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More than a car of unusual qualities, it is a com- 
panion. In action it seems a part of the driver, 
responsive to every mood. Loitering along at two or 
three miles an hour, or facing long, fast tours cross- 
country, the driver of an Essex is always reliant; 
always confident of his destination. 

Its Charm Few care to extend the Essex to top speed. But 
Is Contagious it is good to know that speed without limit is under- 

foot if wanted. 


It is interesting that such an impression persists 
about a car so widely known and discussed. For 
fully half a million now intimately know the Essex. 
And more than 12,000 are in service. 
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Frequently owners of Essex cars speak of this feel- 


, OR as : - Moreover, Essex power means acceleration. It 
ing of riding in a big car. One writes: 


gives Essex right of way everywhere. 

“‘I_ know the Essex is not a big car. But I can’t 
make myself believe it. Plenty of leg room, spa Big Car Performance 
ciousness, solidness, and riding ease as smooth as a Small Car Economy 
swallow’s flight, undoubtedly produce this feeling. 


I call it the spell of the Essex.” Women say its appearance captivates. Its 


spirited lines, color and performance are smartly 


ee 


From the first, you have noticed how men always distinctive, among motor modes. The Essex Sedan 
compare Essex quality and performance with that of has won special favor with the growing rumbers who 
large, costly cars. It is not associated in their minds prefer a closed car. 
with small cars. In the Essex, men say, are met the fine qualities of 


performance that distinguish the best of high-priced 
cars, with the economy of cost and operation that is 
an exclusive light car advantage. 


Yet they appreciate its small car advantages, too. 
Its economy, steering ease and agility in threading 


traffic are valued by every owner. 
When you know the Essex you will want one. 


Also, it is because the Essex is small that such Its popularity indicates a continued shortage. Don’t 
uality is possible at a moderate price. suffer disappointment by delay in placing your order. 
quality is p y delay in p 
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ANNOUNCINS 
New 3% Ton Model 84990 
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Motor—4"% x 6’ 
Timken Axles 
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Steel Wheels 
Four Speed Transmission 


For Low Cost ‘Ion-Mile 


HIS newest Garford 3/2 ton model 

is designed and built for the heav- 
ier tasks of hauling. 

It is big, powerful—a giant in 
strength, and in every way lives up to 
Garford’s standard of quality. 

This new model embodies the best 
of Garford’s twelve years of experience 
in the manufacture of high grade 
motor trucks. 


“USERS 


There is back of it a five million 
dollar company and a Definite System 
of Service. 

Garford quality is maintained 
throughout, and the exceptional price 
is made possible only through quan- 
tity production. 

The design, materials and manu- 
facture of this new model all combine 
in securing low cost ton-mile delivery. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

““What eyes!” thought Harry Fairfield. If they were 
set a trifle close in the head, that was only to accentuate 
the intensity of that patrician soul. He marked the wist- 
fulness of the lips, the touching little corrugation of flesh 
between the shoulder blades. A perfect skin, gifted with 
that transparent tint, rose on ivory, which the miniaturist 
copies in his treatment of nude parts. 

“They are like the past come alive again,” she breathed, 
with a secret glance at him. 

‘Everything is laid on a hair trigger in this country,” 
thought the seaman expansively. And what a wine this 
Bordeaux was, to be sure, when slightly warmed to bring 
out its true velvet. The individuals at that whiskery table 
had faded from view; and it appeared to him that he and 
madame were sitting in a cabinet hung all round with red 
velvet curtains which nothing but the pale ghost of the 
Sauterne could penetrate. 

“You dream of the past, then?’’ he whispered. Ma- 
dame’s fingers, which seemed to have tiny brains in the tips 
of them, toyed with the stem of her wine glass. 

Yes,” she said presently, “but it is because I live with 
the past. I see all those tarnished suits of armor and I 
think of the living hearts that once beat inside them. They 
are so hollow now. But perhaps men were hollow-hearted 
then as well.”’ 

Madame glanced at the pendant on her breast with a 
splendid sweep of her dark lashes. The diamond, stirred 
by her sigh, flashed fire and a point of violet light lingered 
at its girdle. But not the diamond alone was stirred. 

‘““Why are you so sad?” cried Mr. Fairfield. 

“But I am not sad,” said madame, and this time she did 
lift her eyes for a fraction of a second; and they were 
clear with the sparkling clearness of stars before a storm. 

““Do you think you can deceive me?” he cried in a 
passionate undertone. ‘‘No, no, madame! Your heart 
is heavy. Look! We shall prove it.” 

He whipped out of his pocket that listening device, 
which he had already indiscreetly shown the interpreter, 
and put it whimsically to his ears. 

“Ah, it is not so leaden after all!” 

To his surprise it seemed to him that he could actually 
hear the flutter of that heart. Perhaps the inventor of this 
device had builded better than he knew. 


“Monsieur is jesting!’’ cried the lady, stirred in her 
turn. Her lips had parted and her breath came quick and 
hard. 

Mr. Fairfield, seeing the arrested look of the fat plate 
juggler, slipped the little instrument back into his pocket. 

Madame’s lips just framed the words: ‘“‘We must be 
careful what we say here.” 

The seaman’s immediate impression was that they were 
watched. Perhaps the interpreter had come to fetch his 
wife. He might even now be lurking at his back. The 
situation called for haste. 

“Listen!” he said rapidly. “I goin the morning. Steam 
is ordered for four o’clock. Ah, madame, do you dream 
only of the past?”’ 

“Go at once!’’ Madame replied softly. “‘Go—to the 
Café de la Paix. I will send for you there within the hour.” 

Deliriously happy, Harry Fairfield rose from the table, 
called for his bill, paid and departed. The interpreter was 
nowhere to be seen. 

She was to send for him within the hour! There was a 
ringing in his ears, his temples throbbed. He knew now 
what it was to be transported by a woman and he felt as if 
he had drifted out of his detested bashful skin forever. 
Come what might, he would know how to conduct himself, 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he stopped at the window 
of a little jewelry shop at the corner of the Street of the 
Four Winds. A little demoiselle was withdrawing cases of 
diamonds one by one from the glass shelves; and with each 
withdrawing she lifted her eyes and dropped them. Her 
cheeks glowed pink as coral; a wayward flame reared itself 
there; but the eyes were solemn as a baby’s. He was 
tempted to get out his instrument again. Where had 
he seen her before? Ah, he remembered! In the great 
cathedral, dabbling her fingers in the big shell-shaped basin 
at the door containing holy water. Surely those rich 
chimes were still beating on his ear, a measured stroke, a 
tumbling melody. Or was it still the flighty beating of 
madame’s heart? 

He sauntered on and turned into the Café de la Paix, a 
smoky golden grotto, all full of blue glints and flashing 
pyramids of glassware. It was lined with red-plush divans 
and in front of these stood slopped tables, and on the marble 
tops of these, blue siphon bottles. Horizon blue and khaki 
intermingled in brotherly profusion. 
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And there, but to one side and with a glass of his sticky 
Malaga before him, sat the interpreter. Those narrow, 
polished, ratlike eyes fastened on him at once and he had 
an uncomfortable sense that it was, in fact, the interpreter 
who had been watching him after all, though he seemed to 
have been sitting here for hours with one of the great Paris 
weeklies in his hand. 

As usual he suggested chess; and Fairfield, having an 
hour to pass before his meeting with the fellow’s wife, sat 
down with him at one of the little iron-legged tables. 

“It is a great game,”’ said the interpreter, setting up his 
men, “because it is like life itself. When I am beaten at it, 
I feel like a whipped cur, as if the other fellow were intel- 
lectually my superior.” 

‘I am not such a devotee,” retorted Fairfield. “It is 
partly a matter of practice, I suppose.” 

“Yes, certainly that; or plotting—plotting and dis- 
posing your forces.” 

“You are equal to that,”” thought Fairfield. 

“If, for example,” continued the interpreter, “you see a 
pawn likely to raise the devil in the next six or seven moves, 
the best thing to do with that pawn is to remove it from the 
board. Do you not agree?”’ 

“*T could hardly do otherwise,” said Fairfield. To him- 
self he thought: “I shall be stuck in the ribs yet. The 
fellow suspects something; that is sure.” 

After a clever move or two, made by shoving the piece 
onto another square with the stem of his tiny little pipe, 
his highly polished nails glinting in the light that streamed 
out of the stove front, the interpreter said: “‘By the way, 
what have you heard lately with that little listening de 
vice of yours? It is too clever, that.” 

“Too clever for the boche,”’ returned Fairfield shortly, 
‘But I have heard nothing.” 

To himself he said: “If he knew what I have just heard 
he might shed that supercilious smile.” 

‘Still there must be all sorts of deviltry abroad here," 
pursued the interpreter. ‘‘ You ought to have something 
which could hear the beat of a traitorous heart, in my 
opinion. I was interpreting to-day between a French mili 
tary court and a German spy. The developments were 
highly interesting. Do you know, for example, that there 
is now enough high explosive got together under the sheds 
at Number Ten to shake this town down about our ears?’ 


























“You Shalt See, Monsieur."' 





She Drew Aside the Drapery Whose Red Fringe She Had Heid Twisted in Her Fingers 


















“Vou peak German, ther 1 Fairfield uneasil: 


‘Ja wohl, mein Herr!" replied the other with a bright 
parkle in his eye, ind for a second it seemed to the seaman 
is if the wolf had leered through hi heep’s clothing. 

They played and pondered silently for several moves; 
but the interpreter could not long be silent 


“If | understa 
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are regulated to go off 


d you rightly, these infernal machine 





within a month or two; as soon a 
the wire which holds the mechanism at a stretch is eaten 
in two by the drop of acid on it—drop by drop.” 


* Exactly,” grumbled Fairfield, but he began to think he 
had better leave this sort of questioner with all speed, 
What a devil's playground this Europe was, to be sure; an 
affair of masks, masked words, masked hearts. Who was 


this man to whom he had partly revealed a secret? When 
a former prime minister was in the dock for treason, what 


trust could be put in the interpreter for a military court? 
“The drop of this acid,”’ continued madame’s inquisitive 

husband th maddening persistence, “‘is regulated, is it 

not, by a clock mechanisr ich that the drop falls on the 


wire at regular interval 

He tapped regularly and fatefully with his nail 

“IT believe that is the idea,” replied Fairfield sulkily. 

“And as soon as the wire is eaten off, the spring which it 
holds out snaps back, a steel head enters some kind of 
fulminating capsule and the bomb explodes—say a month 
or two after it is laid?” 

“You seem to know more about it than I do myself,” 
said Harry Fairfield with a defiant glare. ‘I am not so 
sure that your knowledge is not a trifle too practical.” 

“T am a very practical man, that is true,” said the in- 
terpreter, showing his teeth. ‘‘ Yes, you will always find 
I am interested in detail Checkmate! Your 
game grows worse instead of better. You should have 
moved the queen’s bishop.” 

furiously angry, Fairfield rose 

“That will do for now,” he said. The interpreter bowed 
and picked up again his discarded weekly and called for 
another glass of Malaga 

* This man is the devil,” thought Fairfield. 

Iie was haunted by a notion that he had some duty or 
other to perform, but what it was he could not recall; nor 
yet what made the extreme urgency of it. 

“| must be getting a little drunk,” he reflected, and 
ordered a bottle of Medoe to sober up on, It came up 
im a cobwebbed bottle with a fine smell of must about it 
and an old handwritten label on it no longer decipherable. 
But the fine dry taste of it could not banish from his mind 
the more sumptuous straw color of the pale sauterne— that 
Lady Rowena among wines to look at it, and yet with such 
a capacity for lingering deviltry too. 

He had got as far away from the interpreter as he eculd; 
and the fellow, with his well-designed red cap slanted for- 
ward over his brows, appeared to have forgotten him and 
to have become reabsorbed in his feuilleion. Why was it 
that each line of that slim body was so detestable to him? 
And what was this something that he ought to do; a 
something that pressed against the back wall of his mind 
with all but force enough to burst it in? Hopeless; he 
could not remember. 

The Medoe had sobered him; he was sure of that. 
Things now appeared in a clearer and more contained light. 
He distinguished anew the soldiers from the siphons; it 
was plain that the siphons were a darker blue; and fizzed 
But still that rain of 
chimes persisted in his ear. He cursed himself. He had 
been on the brink of getting drunk, and the hour of his 
appointment all but at hand. 

Indeed, was it not actually at hand? He had just seen 
staring in upon him that strongly made widow who had 
accepted his cigarette a little earlier in the evening. Find- 
ing that she had his eye, she drew down the lid of her own. 


me that 


with a slightly different accent. 
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Mr. Fairfietd Thought to 
Himself Bitterty: ““I Wonder if 
I Have Ever Got Out of My Cradte" 





He sprang up, glanced once at the oblivi 
ousinterpreterand went outside. “‘ Quickly!” 
said the woman. “To the pharmacy! A 
carriage will stop before the door.”’ 
Madame 

then knew of his acquaintance with this 

woman, which was of the slightest. Could her 

interest in him have been so impetuous that she 
had followed—had seen him lean in at that window? His 
brain ree led. 


His heart pounded terribly. 
I ' 


He knew the apothecary shop very well. More than 
once he had surveyed its black border and that hideous 
gargoyle, or shop symbol, fixed over the door—a sort of 
Egyptian mummy with cracked lip and cavernous stare, 
holding a mortar and pestle. And now, when he came to 
it, he went in without hesitation. 

The walls of the shop were adorned with black pilaster 
painted in delicate gilt stripes. The gilt letters on the 
somber bottles blazed like stars. A clerk was patiently 
tapping something in the bottom of a.mortar with a tiny 
pestle and a girl sat knitting in the cashier’s pulpit. Her 
hair burned blue-black against a perfect cheek; her eyes, 
fixed on him for the tiniest fraction of a second, were full of 
various expression, 

**Good Lord, what women!” he reflected. He breathed 
deep. The air of the shop was penetrated by an inveterate 
must intermingling with the faintest and rarest of per- 
fumes, suggesting at once the twin traditions of age and 
elegance on which this country plumes itself. 

“Monsieur desires?”’ said the girl calmly, without look- 
ing up again. No clash of soda-fountain cymbals here. The 
sale of drugs was taken at its right valuation as a serious 
profession. ‘‘ Monsieur desires?” 

Ah, what did he desire? Something surely. But whether 
something to be purchased or if so whether to be pur- 
chased in this shop was what he could not for his life de- 
termine. Perplexed, he tilted up his head. And there 
above the bottles he saw leering down upon him a row of 
dusty heads carved out of mahogany or teak. 
these heads, like the head of that Arabian physician which 
the Caliph had severed from the body, might still have a 
power of counsel. 

“Socrates, what would you take if you were me?” he 
inquired huskily. 

But just then the roll of wheels was heard outside the 
shop. Mr. Fairfield turned and inspected this conveyance. 
It was a voiture of a sort with which his rambles about 
town had long familiarized him—a hack, in short, with 
gross muddy wheels, a fat underbody and closed doors. 
The panels of these doors were quite solid save for small 
fleurs-de-lis which had been punched through them, one on 
either side. 

“It must be as black as a hat in there,” he reflected. The 
hack was drawn by a played-out white nag with yawning 
haunches and driven by a bushy fellow with his tongue in 
his cheek. 

“Can it be that this is madame’s carriage?”’ he asked 
himself. In his bashfulness he shrank from opening the 
door. If it was the wrong lady he might get himself into 
an infernal mess. For the matter of that, if it was the right 
lady he might find himself in an equally tight place. To 
what extent was the interpreter to be informed of the 
night’s doings, for example; and next, how would he in- 
terpret them? And what was to guarantee Mr. Fairfield 
that the fellow was not as clever with swords or pistols as 
he was with chessmen? For, now that the seaman came to 
think of it, the interpreter had a nasty look of reserve 
accomplishments about him. 

The unclouded light of reason had often before now 
forced his romantic impulses to take cover; and he might 
have stood there a long while on one foot between the devil 
and the deep sea; or to be more precise, between madame 
and the Amphitrite, had not the difficulty solved itself by 
the door’s swinging open of itself. 

“If monsieur will condescend?”’ 

Ah, so it was madame! In a twinkling he had seated 
himself by her side. The driver clapped the door to and at 
once without orders put his horse in motion. 

“This is fine business,”’ thought the second mate of the 
Amphitrite. He pictured his comrades on shipboard all 
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ears as he recounted this romantic marvel which he could 
garnish as he chose. A very pretty tale, but Just now he 
was at a total loss for words. His nostrils were again filled 
with that agreeable mingling of must and perfume, this 
time accompanied by a fairly strong infusion of horse. It 
was as dark here to the full as he had anticipated. He 
reached out a hand to assure himself that madame was 
actually beside him. By accident he touched one of those 
deft white fingers. 

“Where are you taking me?”’ he murmured. 

“Ah, you would give the world to know, monsieur?” 

“Yes, the world and all.” 

“But you forget. Have you not your little instrument 
for spying out what is in the heart?” 

l'o be sure!” 

He drew it playfully from his pocket and held it against 
her under cover of that enchanted darkness. Was the 
sound that he heard more than the pounding of blood 
in his own ears? 
Amphitrite; and he must be getting the after lines off the 
bollards before dawn. The siege must be broken off for- 
ever. Well, but is it not the siege itself that enthralls, and 
not capitulation? For then how often the conqueror sits 
amidst the smoking ruins wondering if it will be worth his 
while to rebuild. 

He listened. Ah, if he could only listen there forever, 
sinking as through a dream of forgetfulness into the forget- 
fulness of death itself! 

But suddenly he was disturbed by the sound of some- 
thing beating regularly and sharply. Certainly this was 
not the action of the human heart! There was a hard 
metallic ring in it. No doubt the horse overreaching and 
bringing his irons smartly up against his hind hoofs. 

*“What do you hear, monsieur? You are very attentive, 
to be sure.”’ 

“The trump of doom,” whispered Mr. Fairfield, think- 
ing privately that he was doing very well to-night. So 
carried out of himself was he that he failed to notice that 
their voiture was at astand. 

“‘Quickly!”’ cried madame, opening the door. 

They were at the gates of the museum of Monsieur 
D’Astignac, where he had first glimpsed madame among 
her tiny paintings. On either hand rows of tall, pale, 
narrow-shouldered houses adorned with zine window ledges 
and mosaics of water lilies and the like; and spirited 
touches of blue on the iron balconies. Not a week ago he 
had seen these balconies thronged with dark, wild, wistful 
faces turned seaward down the little street where a great 
file of soldiers was marching past. Now iron curtains were 
drawn over the windows at the street level. Perforated 
iron sheets were fitted to the cellar windows. Fortresses 
all, as if the inhabitants thought that medieval times might 
come again over that Europe whose very name of Ereb, 
given her by ancient Arabians, was darkness. The phi- 
losophy of such inhabitants must embrace all possibilities. 
Had not the people of this very city been besieged and 
starved out by a benevolent cardinal not so many cen- 
turies ago? 

The misery of a whole people is not forgotten in a 
moment. Mistrust was then the essence of the situation; 
mistrust was still so. 

“Monsieur is following?” uttered madame over her 
shoulder. In her black hat with the stone-green ribbon 
wreathed about it she was surely the most charming being 
in the world. Monsieur was following. 

The side door to the museum was set deep in its walls. 
As is usual with such doors, it had no knob; only a keyhole 
and an ornamental brass bar in the middle of the door. 
Madame produced a key and they stole into the museum 
together. 


Steam was already making on the 
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Continued oa Page 49 
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The Rex Chabelco Chain 
on this drive has saved 
$442.80 in chain costs and 
$1,092.00 in time for the 


4 Beaver Lumber Company 
(f 
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| Saving $1,092 Worth of Time 


i In the mill of the Beaver Lumber Company at Prescott, 
| Oregon, the ordinary chain used on an important drive had 
: to be replaced every two weeks. 

Each replacement caused a 15-minute delay in operations, 
' representing an overhead loss of about $1.40 per minute. 

} In two years the fifty-two replacements required, cost $1,092 
1 in lost overhead. 

They finally decided tc try Rex Chabelco Steel Chain on 
that drive. 
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The first one they put on has lasted two years without a break. 


' It has saved the $1,092 worth of time formerly wasted every 
j two years in making replacements, and in addition $442.80 
} by reducing chain costs. 

When they used ordinary chain, lasting two weeks and cost- 
} ing about $9.00, their drive-costs for two years were $468.00. 
w 

The Rex Chabelco, that has already lasted two years without 
, - 
\ a break, cost $25.20. 


i The Rex Chabelco represents a net saving, therefore, of 
Ni $442.80 in chain costs in addition to the even more impor- 
tant saving of time. 


‘ 
a 
i) Rex Chabelco Chain is making similar records on many 
kinds of drives. It can do the same for you. 
(y 
i 





(¥ Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers and 
\ Pavers, Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in United States and Abroad 
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How I Discovered the Secret 
of Pleasant Shaving 


The Story of the Double Bevel Blade that Made My Face Feel Fine 


NUMBER of 
years ago | 
was travel 

ing Europe studying 
razor edges. I was 
buying and shaving 
with all sorts of 
razors. 


One day | shaved 
with a razor that 
did something 
I never experienced 





It made my face feel as 


before. 


though I had used some kind of 
healing lotion on it. It felt jm 
not tender, not drawn. 

It felt good to the touch, too. | 
liked to run my finger-tips over 
the skin. 

1) 1) 10} 

I shaved again and again with 
And I always got that 
same fine after-feeling. 


that edge. 


I went to see the maker of that 
razor. He was a small manufac 
turer of hand-ground razors. 

l asked him why his edge seemed 
to Aea/l the face and make you like 
to run your hand over it. 

'D) 10} 1} 
This is what he told me: 

‘Razors always used to be 
ground with a single concave bevel 
tapering right down to the edge. 
That brings the sharp edge against 
your face at an angle. 


Penr-Raz 


ty A:C:Penn 


‘Such an edge tends to sink int 
the surface of the skin each time it 
goes through the beard. 

‘*My razor is ground with fwo 


bev els. 








~Ordinary 
One Bevel 
Blade 





Comparison showtng the reason why 
the Penn Douhle-Bewvel Blade does not 
ig into the shin, 


‘The second bevel is micro- 
scopically narrow and close to the 
edge. It raises the edge off the 
skin and guides it evenly along 
the surface. 

‘Therefore, my edge takes away 
the beard without sinking into 
the skin, or scraping or cutting. 
Naturally, your face does not feel 
the usual soreness after shaving.”’ 


3] 0) 1G) 


Like a flash, I saw that this was 
the thing I had been searching for 
in razor edges. 

And | saw that it would be a 
problem to apply it to the thin 
safety razor blade, ground by 
machine. 

But I tackled the problem. | 
have put years in time and many 


“With the Double Bevel Blades” 


A. ¢ 


PENN, Inc., Singer Building, New York 


i 


fine-face-feel- 





thousands of dollars into working 
it out. 

And today I offer you this fine 
face-feeling shave edge on the Penn 
Double-Bevel Blade. 

0) 10) 10) 


You may find it hard to believe 
that your skin can actually feel 
better after using any razor than 
it did before. But you w// know 
this ts true when you try the Penn 
Double-Bevel Blade on your own 
beard. 

Penn Double-Bevel Blades fit 
all models of Penn Razors. ‘The 
new Penn Adjustab/e Razor and ten 
Double-Bevel Blades in olive green 
leather case, $5. 
Sets, including Adjustable Razor, 
ten blades and Honing Strop in 


Penn Shaving 


leather case, $7.50 and $10. 

Therefore, I urge you to go to 
the store where you usually trade 
and get a Penn Adjustable 
Razor, 


If the store 
has not yet 
been stocked, 
write us direct 
and I'll see 
that you are 
supplied. 

Decide now 
to get these 






New Model Fenn 
Razor, instantly 
adjustable to ail 
types of beard. 


ing shaves. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

The odor of must was stronger here than 
ever. The collection was very old and the 
articles exhibited were of every kind. Mon- 
sieur D’Astignac had been certainly a man 
of cosmopolitan tastes. He had had a weak- 
ness for tapestries, and rugs in which the 
red dyes were conspicuous; but he had 
been equally successful in his search for 
porcelains and ivories. In one room were 
gathered together specimens of ancient 
armor. Coins were displayed in cases 
against a velvet ground. And in still larger 
cases were ranged his miniatures, those 
heads of long-buried beauties glowing 
there with touches of finest art. It was 
reputed the second finest collection of min- 
iatures in Europe. Here could be seen at a 
glance how the art had had its beginning 
in the illumination of ancient manu- 
scripts; then had detached itself and ap- 
peared on slips of vellum; next in opaque 
colors on copper in the Dutch style, and 
finally on ivory and in the delicate trans- 
parent coloring which marks the modern 
phase of the art. 

Madame switched on a light. 

“*D’Astignac was a great traveler,” was 
Mr. Fairfield’s comment, “if he brought 
home all this junk.” 

“Yes, these are the things he found in his 
travels,” sighed madame. “All these curi- 
ous pretty things. T'rés joli, is it not?” 

She transfixed the young man with 
burning glance and whispered passion- 
ately: ‘‘But he did not find peace.” 

‘He could not? He was tormented by 
some regret?” stammered Mr. Fairfield, 
who could not but feel the force of this 
glance. 

“Yes,” said madame faintly. 

Mr. Fairfield wondered by what lucky 
chance he had floated into this delectable 
predicament. After a wait of a quarter of a 
century too, during which time nothing of 
note had taken place. He felt now that 
destiny was only a glorious scroll being un- 
rolled before him by an unseen hand. No, 
not unseen; by these very firm white fin- 
gers which he had seen so cunningly at 
work here in their workshop. 

“‘What was his regret?” 

“He had the heart of a woman for a 
legacy,” said madame. For the first time 
her eye met his and did not turn away. 
Patrician though she was, he could have 
sworn that the same imp looked out there 
that he had seen in the eye of that strong- 
vaulted widow. 

‘‘Lead me away from the wild women,” 
whispered the humorist resident in his mar- 
row, that canny inner man. 

“Of a woman?” uttered Fairfield, the 
romantic, drawing closer. ‘Yes, I had 
heard something of that. He deserted her, I 
believe.” 

**He chose the sea for his mistress,” said 
madame sadly, “‘though he swore to her 
that it was for one voyage only. One little 
voyage, monsieur. Look! Here is the 
hammer with which he struck the first blow 
at the keel of his new ship.” 

“He built her himself?’’ queried Fair- 
field, his eye glistening. ‘“‘ You can’t wonder 
if he wanted to try her out.” 

“One does not trifle so with women’s 
hearts,”” returned madame. ‘‘That proud 
woman would not wait.” 

“She married someone else?’’ said Harry 
Fairfield in a voice of awe. 

“Qui, monsieur. Ah, those proud souls, 
what were they trifling with? Monsieur 
D’Astignac married also. That first love 
died many years before him. It was her 
will that her body ve burned to ashes and 
thrown to the four winds, but that her 
heart be pressed into a little box that mon- 
sieur had sent her; a little curio; yes, the 
heart still warm to be taken from the body 
and crushed there within that little casket 
of ivory and sent here to monsieur again.” 

y, I fall for this stuff hard!” cried 
Fairfield, forgetting his French in the rap- 
ture of the moment. Recovering, he said 
more bashfully: 

“‘Monsieur D’Astignac knew, of course, 
what was inside?”’ 

*‘How could such a heart be silent? It 
spoke to him, yes, monsieur. That weary 
heart could never rest.”’ 

Fairfield moved uneasily. Could he not 
hear this heart beating even now? He lifted 
his eyes. Madame’s bright ones were shin- 
ing as if hot tears were in them. 

“*You shall see, monsieur.”’ 

She drew aside the drapery whose red 
fringe she had held twisted in her fingers. 
There in an alcove behind slender bars and 
on a crimson cushion lay in truth a yel- 
lowed ivory box, a little sarcophagus, the 


lid upheld by the most delicate of pot- 
bellied little Cupids. 

Mr. Fairfield stared with all his eyes. 

“A heart? A woman’s heart is there?” 
“A heart of love—taken warm from the 
body, monsieur.” 

“What a woman!” muttered Fairfield. 
“They would eat this up in the States.” 

Madame drew breath sharply. 

“You do not ask to see her picture,” she 
said faintly. 

“Of course,”’ he cried, “‘there must be a 
miniature of her!” 

Madame uncurled her fingers and in the 
palm of her hand lay the miniature. The 
tiny painting, done on an oval of ivory, 
looked as fresh as if painted yesterday. 
Fairfield bent toward it. 

“It is you—your very self!” he gasped. 

“It was painted a hundred years ago. 

“Then she is your own ancestor at least. 
How could you be anything but beautiful? 
But let us see this strange fellow, the 
founder of the museum. There must be 
some sort of painting of him here.” 

“If monsieur will lift his head 

Mr. Fairfield, with a curious premonition, 
followed the direction of her glance. His 
jaw dropped. His eye was single and so he 
felt that his body must be full of light. For 
his own face looked out of that canvas. 

‘Jiminy frost cakes!” he whispered. 
“Well, I always knew it.” 

“Can it be true,”’ cried madame, “that 
passion never dies? Do you think the love 
in that withered heart may not be living, 
struggling still?” 

“Ah, poor ghost!” said the seaman. 

“Oh, not a ghost; but warm, but liv- 
ing!”” breathed madame. She drooped 
toward him. Mr. Fairfield crushed her to 
him with a heavy beating of the heart. 

“What a sell this is for the interpreter!” 
spoke the unimpassioned humorist in his 
ear. 

Mr. Fairfield murmured to madame: 
“Then it was for this you brought me 
here?” 

“But you were going in the morning,” 
whispered madame, letting her head fall 
back on her shoulders. “You will not 
desert me for a ship a second time, be- 
loved?” 

“Never!” asseverated the romantic. 
A splendid vision of love in a chateau was 
present to him. 

“The Amphitrite will have steam up by 
four o'clock,” ventured the resident humor- 
ist. 

A harsh laugh from the shadows of the 
outer hall cut short the train of his re- 
flection. 

Madame sprang out of his arms with a 
great gasp and shrank back against the 
wall. The interpreter came forward, 
smirking. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said. “My 
respects, madame. I observe that the 
American is, in fact, trying his device for 
listening at the door of human hearts as I 
suggested to him. Do you hear it tick so 
fast there, monsieur? Does it not beat 
there like a little silver hammer in that 
breast?” 

And in fact was not something of that 
nature beating in his ear? 

Mr. Fairfield braced himself for action. 

‘“‘Monsieur the interpreter,” he said 
sternly, ‘“‘you have seen what you have 
seen. Will you suggest weapons?” 

He looked about him for weapons; but 
nothing there seemed quite suited to their 
needs. Two ancient cannon, like scaly 
lizards, lay under the coin case; a single 
rusted sword hung against a tapestry; 
and two old bell-mouthed blunderbusses 
lay in a dueling case of mothy silk. 

“There are a couple of arbalests in the 
other room,”’ said the interpreter cheerfully. 
“Are you in practice? But since one 
of us must be got out of the way, what 
do you say to settling the business with a 
game of chess? Here is a phial of a vehe- 

ment poison. We will set it here. There 
is our board, there are our men. The loser 
shall drink the poison. 

In fact the table from which he had just 
lifted Monsieur D’Astignac’s sledge was a 
chessboard laid out in exquisite squares 
of ebony and ivory with a margin of Chinese 
mandarins. The chessmen were lying tum- 
bled about on the window ledge, as if swept 
there recently. 

“Of chess?’’ repeated Mr. Fairfield. 

“The door is open behind you,” whis- 
pered the humorist in his ear. ‘‘What do 
you say to beating it at once?” 

In fact the suggestion of the interpreter 
was devilish unfair, considering the ease 
with which the fellow had beaten him 
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consistently in what few games they had 
played out at the Café de la Paix. He 
looked darkly at the little bottle of poison. 
Still it must be confessed that it was the 
other man’s wife who was in question, and 
so the other man should logically have the 
choice of weapons. The interpreter was 
already setting up his men composedly, 
Mr. Fairfield followed suit. 

“The king’s gambit,” 
preter, moving out a pawn. 

Harry Fairfield moved in turn, but with 
a sinking of the stomach. What had he 
done in the hot flush of the romantic 
moment? There was something absurd in 
such a termination to a tense affair. How 
could he ponder, chin in hand, when the 
question was of life or death? 

“This is a contemptible trick,” whispered 
the humorist. “Do you think he will drink 
the poison himself if he loses?” 

Mr. Fairfield dared not look at madame, 
though he felt that she was close. Was 
their love to be defeated after all, after 
flaming for a hundred years, through all 
these generations? Her head was not 
a foot from his own. What desperate 
luck for both of them! His mind refused 
to fix itself upon the game. Within ten 
moves the strength of his opponent’ 
play had sufficiently developed so that the 
end could be predicted. With a rising hor- 
ror he saw that he could not prevail. 

“You were a fool to sit down here at all,” 
observed the humorist. 

He could almost hear—indeed, could he 
not actually hear the ticking of these fate- 
ful moments past his ear? Or was it the 
heart of madame, who—as his situation 
grew more perilous—sank lower and lower 
toward the board, her face, as he fancied, 
full of fearful interest? But siill he dared 
not look. 

Life had never seemed so distinct; nor 
had he ever before viewed so cleverly all 
round its ironic alternatives. He felt 
that there was a heavy meaning in that 
defeated heart still so eloquent in its 
casket. 

“You had better let history repeat it- 
self and beat it for the ship,”’ insisted the 
humorist. ‘You are in wrong here.” 

Mr. Fairfield glanced up and saw close 
at hand the leering face of the interpreter. 
The very foundation of that face was 
treachery. Was it to be thought that he 
would drink the poison himself if he lost? 

The interpreter made an unexpected 
move and called: ‘“‘Checkmate!"" in a 
voice of steel, 

Fairfield sprang up in a rage without 
waiting to verify the move. A double 
meaning had sounded in those 
Some demon of mistrust leered over the 
threshold of his brain and sent an un- 
canny shiver down his spine. 

“*linvite your attention to the hemlock, 
said the interpreter, smiling sarcas-ically. 

Fairfield felt his clutch slip on this des- 
perate affair. 

“He shall never accuse me of cowardice,” 
he thought, and reached for the poison. 
Madame dashed the bottle out of his hand 
impet wou sly. 

“Go!” she cried. “Go at once, mon- 
sieur!”’ 

“Ah,” said the interpreter calmly, ‘so 
he has caught your fancy after all! You 
were bound to be burnt if you played long 
enough with fire.”’ 

Madame’s face was deadly pale. Fair- 
field drew a staggering breath. 

“Oh, yes,”’ continued the interpreter, 
closing his eyes. “She can sing a sweet 
song of love, can she not? I know it well. 
With that little silver hammer in her 
breast beating, beating on a man’s brain 
like a bell.” 

Fairfield heard it plainly. 

“And what a clever thing she is,” the 
interpreter went on jealously. “‘Would 
anyone else have thought of using art for 
the purposes of intrigue? But you see 
what love is. She has painted out the face 
of Monsieur D’Astignac and put yours in 
its place to give color to that romantic tale 
of hers. 

“Yes, she went back a + my 3 years to 
make certain of you, my friend.” 

Fairfield looked at the pic ture again and 
it seemed to him that there were in fact 
fresh gleams on it. He reached up and 
drew his fingers across the canvas and 
stared at his finger ends. They were 
smeared with pigment, for the high lights 
had been knifed on. The picture had been 
painted within two days. 

“What does this mean?” he cried. 

“Now what would you suppose?” said 
the interpreter. His face seemed more 
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deadly than ever, his thin lips more bril- 
liantly incarnadined, his nails more spar- 
kling, his teeth more milky white. 

“Did you think you were such a devil 
with them?” he called aloud in his thin voice 
**Do you usually find women so compliant ? 
Bah! You were blind. You were the one 
man who might have saved the day for 
them, and you let yourself be shorn of your 
strength by that Delilah.” 

“Madame, madame, say it is not true!’ 
cried Fairfield in trembling tones. 

But madame, pale as a phantom, said 
nothing. 

“Fool that you are!” lisped the inter 
preter. ‘Since she will not tell you, I will 
The train is laid to the explosive at 
Number Ten. It will detonate sometime to- 
night. And you, with your accursed littl 
device, might have listened and mig! 
have detected the mechanism before the 
acid had eaten away the wire. And so it 
was necessary toemploy your mind. Before 
midnight there will be not so much asa shred 
of a ship left in the basin.” 

“Do you say it is too late?” Fairfield 
whispered hoarsely. ‘What if it were got 
at and destroyer 1 now ? It is timed to the 
instant, is it not? 

“Ah, you are thinking the little device 
may help you still,” said the interpreter. 
“Well, let us see if madame is as clever 
with her fingers as her tongue.”’ 

Fairfield thrust his hand into his pocket. 
The device was gone. 

“Filched!” he cried in a horror-stricken 
voice. He looked at madame, but her face 
was turned away from him. 

“Yes, filched,” said the interpreter. 

Fairfield stood struck to stone, sweat 
rolling down his spine. Men who are not 
made for folly pay dear for it. He was to 
pay for his infatuation with the lives of all 
his comrades on the Amphitrite. Involun- 
tarily he glanced at the ivory casket again. 
Was it, then, nothing more than a clever 
stage property? In his bitterness he could 
have laughed aloud; but now that some 
thing that he had taken for the beating 
of madame’s excited heart smote on his ear 
more loudly. A rhythmic utterance, and 
coming unless his ears Pat ier him 
from that box of ivory on its crimson 
cushion. Could it be—could that cleverly 
constructed tale have been told of the ve ry 
object in which the infernal machine had been 
concealed ? 

He had no sooner put himself the que 
tion than he was certain of the answer 

“Ah!” he whispered. “You are so 
clever, are you? But let me tell you that 
I hear without the aid of any device. It is 
there—there!”’ 

He approached the little casket like an 
ape, his knees bent, his arms swinging, his 
mouth wide open. The interpreter, his 
eyes full of ghastliest fear, attended him; 
but it was madame alone who barred his 
way, crying 1n a swooning voice: ° No! 
No!” He seized her round arms in an 
invincible grip, only to hear her cry 
‘*Monsieur! Monsieur,’ so piteously that 
he stared; and, staring, found that he was 
in darkness; in all but utter darknes 
shaken this way and that, and assailed 
could he believe his senses—by a distinct 
and soul-gratifying odor of horse 

He had never got out of the hack! 

The hideous drama in which he had 
played soawfula part had been a dream; and 
he was holding in his arms the frightened 
person of madame, who cried soothingly 

‘Monsieur, you are hurting me. Are 
you awake?”’ 

“* Awake? ” cried Fairfield. “If you knew 
what I have dreamt! It is a fact, I must 
have fallen asleep. I have been working 
hard all day. Forgive me.” 

For one horrifying instant he had 
thought that she herself had been only a 
dream figure; for in the darkness of the cab 
he could not too easily make out her figure 
lying back on the gray cushio! And 
vividly conscious as he wa 
perfume of her presence, of 
music of her voice, he was first 
ful—-profoundly grateful—for 
of her 

It was one thing if he might treasure this 
night's work as an experience, and a horse 
of another color if he had been forced to 
tell it as a dream 

He hugged himself to see that, where a 
moment ago he had been on the point of 
losing her altogether, he now had still 
these facts to build on: That he held the 
living woman in his arms, that she sub- 
mitted, that she had not betrayed him 
after all and that the interpreter was not at 
hand. (Conctuded on Page 177 











The Case of the Trolleys 


ITHIN twenty-five years or so adventuring private 

capital put four or five billion dollars into more than 
a thousand companies that built and operated nearly fifty 
thousand miles of track, with power houses and equip- 
ment, thereby furnishing a new, swift, cheap, clean mode 
of transportation to a considerable part of the population 
of the country. A rather small number of security jugglers 
made great profits out of the development. The big body 
of investors got five to eight per cent. 

Several years ago automobiles and good public highways 
set up a very formidable competition to the trolleys in 
various parts of the country. That competition on the 
whole has pretty steadily increased with the improvement 
of the gasoline motor and of the highways. Four years ago 
rising costs of operation, due to higher wages and higher 
prices, began making havoc in trolley finances; and that 
has continued with steadily increasing intensity to this day. 

A great many miles of trolley track, East, West and in 
between, for which investors paid good money, have been 
abandoned. The motorist in Massachusetts or California 
reads the familiar road direction, “Turn left and follow 
trolley,” where there is no longer any trolley to follow or 
the remains of one can be found only by looking under 
the grass and dust. In many places fares have been raised, 
Straight ten cents is now the rule in Massachusetts, for 
example, but generally the first effect of a sharp increase 
in fare is to reduce travel; and with recent wage increases 
there are companies that not even a ten-cent fare will save. 
On the other hand, there are companies so situated and so 
managed that they have been able to keep going very well 
on the old five-cent fare—by making less frequent stops 
and using various other devices. Meanwhile many com- 
panies, with heavy investment, have gone into bank- 
ruptcy, and many more are headed in that direction. 

As the case stands many hundreds of millions have been 
written off the trolley investment, many hundreds of 
millions more are in a dubious state, and the whole trolley 
situation is very much up in the air. How much to in- 
crease fares, whether to charge for transfers, whether the 
zone-fare system should be generally adopted, skip-stops, 
what to do about the growing motor competition, how to 
get a stable relationship with labor—are among the ques- 
tions that trolley experts are debating in seeking a sound 
basis for the much disturbed industry. 

For one thing, no doubt there was overbuilding. Many 
trolley lines were built that could not justify themselves, 
especially in the face of motor competition that developed 
later. 

One thing is clear, however—private enterprise and 
adventuring private capital built an enormous system of 
cheap, swift transportation whose great value as a na- 
tional asset is beyond question, and as the case stands 
there has been a very heavy loss of capital. A lot of people 
in politics and journalism treat the element of risk in 
capitalistic enterprise very lightly and make no allowance 
for it. In fact, it is full of risk, as the present state of the 
world, otherwise than with respect to trolleys, illustrates. 


The Distributing End 


cose time ago the Tariff Commission made an investi- 
WwW gation of the price of cloth in the United States. It 
found that in typical cases the price of the cloth increased 
about ninety-eight per cent from the time it left the manu- 
facturer’s hands until it reached the consumer's hands; in 
other words, the consumer paid about double the price 
received by the manufacturer or producer. More recently 
the Federal Trade Commission found that the price of 
shoes increased about eighty per cent from the time they 
left the manufacturer's hands until they reached the con- 
sumer'’s hands. Other investigations as to other staple 
articles—milk and various fodd products, for example 
have shown much the same situation, the consumer paying 
seventy-five to a hundred per cent more than the producer 
received. 

Only a part of this spread is chargeable to the cost of 
transportation, and in haphazard discussion most of it is 
charged up to the profits of middlemen—jobbers and 
retailers. But, in fact, a great part of it is chargeable to 
the costs of an ill-organized, haphazard distributive sys- 
tem. It is noteworthy that numberless attempts have been 
made in the United States to reduce this excessive price 
spread between producer and consumer by codperative 
merchandising enterprises, but most of them have failed 
because finally the codperative concern could not compete 
with the noncoiperative. The failure, as a rule, of co- 
operative enterprises in this field shows that the price 
spread between producer and consumer is not due simply 
to profiteering or gouging on the part of middlemen. If it 
were due simply to that any concern that eschewed gouging 
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could easily and steadily undersell its noncoéperative com- 
petitors. It is due in fact to causes much deeper seated. 

Usually all our price discussions and high-cost-of-living 
agitations turn against big business and seek a remedy by 
attacking an oil trust, a beef trust, a steel trust, and so on. 
But big business operates mainly in the producing end, as 
manufacturer; and it is in the less organized, less co- 
ordinated distributing end that a great part of the total 
price burden actually rises. For one thing, certainly, we 
do not want less organization and less coérdination than 
we now have. We want more; but politics still inclines 
to lean pretty heavily on its old remedy of repressing 
organization. Its chief economic implement is just the 
policeman’s club. There might have been a government 
agency devoted only to constructive criticism of business. 
Intelligent constructive analysis of the distributing end of 
business with a view to better organization and avoiding 
wastes would be one of the most useful attacks on high 
cost of living. 


What is Needed 


T WOULD help tremendously just now if everybody 

with a general theory on any subject would retire to the 
back of the hall, sit down and keep still. The business of 
this present meeting is not to discuss theories. Half the 
town has been swept by fire and the other half is in con- 
siderable confusion. What the meeting needs is definite, 
concrete, practical ideas as to how various definite, con- 
crete things are to be done, 

If anybody knows where there are a dozen camping tents 
for the houseless or exactly what machinery is necessary to 
start up the gas plant and where it is to be found, let him 
stand up and speak. If he wants to discuss the general 
subject of indoor versus outdoor sleeping or whether the 
rebuilt gas plant should follow the classic or the colonial 
style of architecture, let him wait for a more propitious 
moment, 

Theory always has the illimitable reaches of space to 
roam round in, It mainly belongs there, where it gets in 
nobody’s way and where no collision with ponderable 
objects can damage either the theory or the object. 

Trying to Hegelize a boiler factory is bad for both Hegel 
and the boilers. The world has been stuffed to the neck 
with theories, which is partly what ails it. The immediate 
doing of practical, concrete things—homely things like 
finding a bolt that will fit the broken reaper and patching 
the rat-eaten bushel measure— is all it has time or patience 
or need to hear about now. Men who know something 
about that and can do something about it move up in front. 


The Cost of a Strike 


HE country could finally beat a railroad strike. The 

railroads are in the hands of the Government under an 
Administration that has given indubitable proof of its 
desire to be not only very fair but very liberal to labor. A 
railroad strike would be a strike against the Government 
and in the minds of millions of plain men would raise a 
plain issue of who was running the country. 

A railroad strike could be beaten as decisively as Ger- 
many was beaten. But the world will be counting the cost 
of beating Germany for many years. The cost of beating 
a general railroad strike would be terrific. The material 
cost would fall on every business and every household in 
the land. The spiritual cost in anger and bitterness would 
long outlast the material costs. The nation earnestly 
wants peace, not war. Only Prussian folly can force war 
upon it. 

Labor leaders, if they have the interests of their followers 
at heart, should be the first to urge a system of fair, binding 
mediation so as to remove the threat of war as far as 
possible. The present situation, like the international 
situation in Europe before 1914, constantly points to war. 
They ought to know that if war does finally come it will 
be the aggressors who will finally lose. 


The Harness 


HIPBUILDING has long been a leading British indus- 

try, in which Great Britain easily led the world. Due 
in part to rising costs, coal shortage and interruptions to 
production over there we are now in the lead. Lloyd 
George told the House of Commons the other day that ‘‘In 
America wages are higher than here, hours of labor no 
longer, and the labor cost in proportion to the articles pro- 
duced is less.” 

About the same time a leading figure in the British ship- 
ping field was giving his stockholders a rather dark view of 
the situation and adding: “If trade and commerce had 
been released from control at the beginning of the year we 
should no doubt have had some serious difficulties for a 
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time, but I believe that by this date we should already 
have got over the worst.” 

Shortly before the beginning of the year, as it happened, 
President Wilson told Congress: ‘‘The moment we knew 
the armistice was signed we took the harness off. . . . It 
is surprising how fast the process of return to a peace foot- 
ing has moved. . . . Our people do not wait to be coached 
and led. . . . Any leading strings we might seek to put 
on them would speedily become hopelessly tangled.” 

Congress is just now busy arranging to put the govern- 
ment harness back on. The House of Representatives, in 
panicky response to cost-of-living agitation, proposes an 
elaborate system of government control. That means, in 
practical effect, putting a more or less arbitrary power of 
interference into the hands of a swarm of subordinate gov- 
ernment employees—honest and well-meaning men almost 
without exception, but having not much knowledge of the 
particular business that they are made a guardian of. It 
means injecting a bureaucratic element in business, 

Business men object to it, just as anybody would object 
to doing business with a policeman sitting on the corner of 
his desk who could hold up any particular transaction until 
it was explained to him and he was convinced that it was 
proper. British business men are pretty nearly unanimous 
in the opinion that keeping the harness on means merely 
staving off the real solution of the problem, which mean- 
while tends to grow worse rather than better. 


Unsettling 


HERE is little coal in Italy, but cables mention an orgy 

of gambling in Rome. Necessaries of life are painfully 
scarce in Germany; a large part of the population is 
undernourished; but correspondents say the celebrated 
night life of Berlin is flourishing more vigorously than 
before the war, with prodigal spending in all the highest- 
price places of nocturnal resort, and the baccarat clubs 
crowded. 

That is, of course, a natural result of insecurity; and in 
milder forms, corresponding to a milder degree of inse- 
curity, it is found over the United States. Tell a hundred 
men convincingly that they are going to lose their money, 
and one of them—of an excessively conservative turn of 
mind—may begin hunting round for a place in the cellar 
to bury it, in the faint hope that it will not be unearthed; 
but the ninety-nine others will begin blowing it in. 

A long list of what were hitherto considered sound invest- 
ment issues, especially in the railroad and public-utility 
lines, shows a heavy depreciation, though there is a lively 
demand for more speculative issues. Uncertainty, in- 
security, unsettlement of established values—naturally 
breed speculation. Reckless expenditure and baccarat 
are logical products of an unsettled, hazardous state 
Restless and reckless labor makes restless and reckless 
capital. The agitation and industrial disturbance in the 
United States undoubtedly have their adverse reaction 
upon saving and prudent investing. If it were carried 
far all the war gains in the way of thrift would undoubtedly 
be lost. Instead of twenty million bond buyers we should 
have twenty million gamblers in fly-by-night oil stocks or 
mere spenders. This country is less unsettled than any 
other, but unsettled enough. 


Red Cross Needs - 


HERE is no demobilization in sight for the American 

Red Cross. Americans are fairly familiar in outline 
with its war record. Every American ought to be proud 
of it. Money aione, no matter in what prodigal quantity, 
could not have produced the war services of the Red Cross. 
Money alone was the smaller factor. A great quantity of 
individual human intelligence and enthusiasm was neces- 
sary. The armistice put no period to some of the work 
which the world had come to expect from this concern and 
for which it was the best available agency. It had the 
organization and experience to do many things that still 
needed doing and that nobody else could do so well. 

Of course there will always be an American Red Cross. 
Its morale ought always to be a wartime morale. Whoever 
is looking for a moral equivalent for war—that is, for an 
opportunity for unselfish, whole-hearted devotion to a 
high cause—need not be discouraged because the slaughter 
is over with. He can enlist in the Red Cross’ bloodless 
fight to alleviate human suffering. There may be a con- 
siderable number of demobilized and unsettled young men 
who are more or less definitely looking for an opportunity 
which the Red Cross can now offer them, for the organiza- 
tion’s chief need just now is men. 

As one of its national officers puts it: “The prime 
difficulty which we face is the one which the country and 
the world faces: It is to find men of the right experience 
and character to do the work.” 
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66 
Hey, fellers, look who's 
wearin long pants!” 


mx ATHERS: You owe 
=4 it to your boy to 
leeb de) give him the right 
slant on the clothes question; 
to start him off on his long- 
trousered career imbued with 
a taste for the best made-to- 
order clothes. 

You ‘have taught your 
boy to hold true to fine 
ideals—without compro- 
mise—in all of his aims and 
activities. 

See that his clothes— 
his closest bosom compan- 
ions —express this exact- 
ing standard of manhood. 

Let them be precise 
and accurate in fit—as 
you expect him to be in 





all of his promises and exe- 
cutions. 


Let them be genuine and flaw- 
less in quality and make-up—as 


you expect him to be in all of 


his dealings and transactions. 


Let them be distinctive and 
progressive in style—for that 
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must be his style in all that he 
undertakes. 

If made-to-measure clothes are 
none too good for you, they are 
none too good for your boy. 

T-R-T 


A Royal made-to-measure suit 
is a complete sermon on success. 


E ROYAL TAILORS 
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It stands for fidelity-to-form; 
faithfulness to aims; and reverent 
respect even for the minor detail. 
It is made, not to approximation, 
but to exact perfection— measure 
for measure. 

And Royal Tailor Service isa 
lesson in practical economics. It 
teaches that the best things do 
not always cost the most 

Because we serve the nation 
instead of a single locality 
Royal Service is able to deliver 
the best made-to-order clothes 
often at less than the cost of 
ready-mades. (Prices $35 to $65.) 

You introduce your boy to 
one of the comrades of suc- 
cess, when you introduce 
him to R« yal Tail red clothes. 

Go with your son today to 
the store of the authorized 
resident Royal Tailor dealer. 











THE UTMOST IN MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHES FOR FATHER AND THE BOYS 
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Distinction in Dress 


F you would know the secret of Distinction in Dress, find the 

coat or suit which you, and your type of figure only, should 
wear. It will lend you distinction— express your personality in 
a becoming style. 


You are sure to discover in Printzess coats and suits the one gar- 
ment which will give you that distinction in dress you so much 
desire. Years of experience have enabled Printzess designers unerr- 
ingly to adapt the latest, most authentic fashions to the individual 
woman's needs. There are wonderfully charming styles for every 
type and kind of figure in the Printzess models. 


But Printzess Distinction in Dress goes deeper than appearance 
alone; it is built in as a part of the garment. Style! Quality! Master 
workmanship which endures throughout the life of the garment! 
All these are assured by the Printzess label. 


October 13th to 18th is Printzess Week, the fall fashion 
event looked forward to by women everywhere. Go to 
the Printzess dealer in your town; you will enjoy see- 
ing his display of the new Printzess coats and suits 
especially designed for this occasion. 


Let us send you our booklet of style forecasts: “Milady! Her 
Coat and Suit.” We'll tell you the name of the Printzess 
dealer in your town. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
CLEVELAND 


Paris New York 
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but their own advantage. And I have seen 
enough of British and American armies in 
action to know that men can put up a 
clean front if they are so inclined, even 
though a cootie army has invaded them. 

During the great typhus epidemic in 
Serbia it was my privilege, as a member of 
the unit under the direction of Dr. Richard 
P. Strong, of Harvard University, to help 
disinsect the Serbian Army and population, 
and I thought then that in the matter of 
rags and wretchedness and apparent indif- 
ference to dirt and disease the Serbs were in 
themselves the utmost horrible example. 
But I have to remember now a certain stal- 
wart strength about them and an upright- 
ness and dignity even in the midst of their 
benightedness which as an unmistakable 
expression of their basic character made it 
very difficult for one to estimate justly their 
actual worth. I suffered vast contrasts of 
emotion on their account. One day after 
wading up to my eyes in their unspeakable 
conditions of life I wanted to rid the earth 
of them as a menace and encumbrance; the 
next day having looked upon a few proudly 
uplifted though doubtless lousy heads and 
witnessing a few wholly un-self-conscious 
and unquestionably involuntary heroisms 
I would enthrone them in my imagination 
as being among the best human material 
that humanity has to base its hopes upon. 

I wrote something about how difficult it 
was to get at the truth with regard to them 
and recommended a philanthropic program 
of continuing and constructive assistance 
on the part of the much-appealed-to Amer- 
ican people which should have for its object 
their eventual uplift on a solid foundation 
of established and indestructible institu- 
tions. But my effort got me very much dis- 
liked by the Serbian relief organizations, and 
they nearly took my head off for crossfiring 
their line of attack. What they wanted was 
money, and they avoided anything in the 
nature of a critical analysis of the situa- 
tion as they would have avoided the disease 
which at that time was decimating the Ser- 
bian population. So much for the Serbs. 
And so much also for a perhaps inexcusable 
digression. 


Some Bulgarians Bathe 


The Bulgarians are orderly, and before 
the war they were beginning to be thought 
of as the most progressive people in the 
Balkans. They have escaped the reputa- 
tion common to Balkan peoples of being 
spreaders of insect-borne disease, and the 
most notable institution in their fine mod- 
ern city of Sofia is the great public bathing 
establishment which, when I was in Sofia in 
1915, was patronized to capacity every day. 

And since | am making comparisons I 
might say that the Greek seems to base his 
demands with regard to his environment on 
excellent instincts. His cities and towns are 
well built, are equipped with admirable 
modern utilities and are well kept. But his 
personal habits leave considerable to be de- 
sired. A Greek crowd—on a ship’s deck, 
let us say, or in any public place—can cre- 
ate more litter and confusion in a given 
time than any kind of crowd I ever encoun- 
tered. But they clean up after themselves 
eventually; they have some regard for 
cleanliness in their sanitary arrangements, 
and the neatness of their small as well as 
large communities is a strange contradic- 
tion of the things we know about them. 

An Italian emigration officer whose busi- 
ness before the war was to bring Greeks and 
Italians to the United States told me at 
Athens in 1915 that he was there to deliver 
an ultimatum to the Greek Government. 
If the Greek Government would not under- 
take to guarantee the physical condition of 
its emigrants when it gave them permission 
to leave the country the Italian Govern- 
ment would have to refuse to permit them 
to travel on Italian ships along with Italian 
peasants whose reputation for bodily clean- 
liness their government was anxious to pre- 
serve. I do not know what became of this 
ultimatum, but later I crossed the Atlantic 
on a Greek ship which had made just one 
round trip since it slipped off the ways at 
Hull, and, new as the vessel was, even in 
my first-class cabin I found my box of 
powder and my little bellows the most use- 
ful articles in my possession. As for the 
regions below—the No Admittance signs at 
the gangways seemed to me to be quite 
unnecessary —at least so far as I was con- 
cerned. From my standpoint it was like 
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putting a No Admittance sign on a snake 
cage at the zoo. 

After which consider the Turk. Unlike 
the Greek he is rather Mohammedanly scru- 
pulous in his personal habits, but seems to 
be unmindful with regard to his surround- 
ings. The Germans cleaned Constantinople 
up until it was a glittering, gleaming, dust- 
less and odorless joy, but the Germans left 
perforce; and by degrees—with the whole 
world interfering and with nobody exercis- 
ing direct authority—it has gone back to 
its ancjent state of unsightliness and odor- 
iferous chaos. 

All of which is to prove that in writing 
about the Rumanians I wish to be just to 
them. They are no worse, perhaps, than 
their Balkan brethren, but certainly they 
are no better. And it is not to be disputed 
that they make less effort to combat objec- 
tionable conditions than any other people 
in Europe. In Transylvania which is a 
part of the tremendous territory now known 
in Bukharest as New Rumania—there are a 
great many Rumanian villages. There are 
also a great many Saxon and Magyar vil- 
lages, to say nothing of a few old settlo- 
ments of other nationalities. 


Unvarnished Truths 


As a member of a party of investigators 
I motored over a large part of Transyl- 
vania a short time ago and the thing which 
made the most distinct impression on me 
was that we began at once to identify Ru- 
manian settlements by the condition they 
were in. There was no mistaking them. We 
did not have to observe the architecture or 
the native costumes or the character of the 
churches or anything of that kind; all we 
had to do was to look at the gutters and the 
dooryards,avoidrunning over pigs, chickens 
and children and lift our noses to the smells. 
The only ill-kept villages in Transylvania 
are Rumanian. The Rumanians would ac- 
knowledge this because the assertion is so 
easy to substantiate, but they would invite 
the interested inquirer to regard it as an- 
other evidence of Magyar suppression and 
tyranny. It would be the most convincing 
evidence observable, too, except for the em- 
barrassing circumstance that the villages of 
old Rumania are in even worse condition. 

When I saw the dreadful soldiers at 
Brasov I was on my way into Rumania for 
the first time. I knew my Balkans fairly 
well, having been in and out now and again, 
but I had always been in and out through 
Greece or Serbia, and Rumania had never 
before been in the path that I was traveling. 
It was therefore perhaps that I had idealized 
the Rumanians. I thought they must be 
the best people in the Balkans. 

And then I arrived in Bukharest! I had 
sent a telegram, of course, and there were 
an automobile and some friendly Amer- 
icans to meet me, but my telegram—sent 
three days before from Budapest —had been 
delivered only about an hour before I ar- 
rived, so I was in hard luck. 

Parenthetically let me say that our so- 
called lines of communication areand always 
have been tied up in double bowknots, and 
if someone would really get down to busi- 
ness and try to figure out the actual whys 

and wherefores of all the delays in the 
settlement of Europe’s affairs he surely 
would report this fact as an important con- 
tributing cause. Many a telegram from 
Southeastern Europe to Paris which might 
have served to save or at least to clarify a 
situation was never delivered at all, and if 
a message from Paris to Bukharest or Con- 
stantinople got through under a week it was 
regarded as extraordinary. It was not pos- 
sible even for Bukharest and Constanti- 
nople to communicate with each other by 
wire with less than two or three days’ delay. 
And all the time our war areas in France 
were cluttered up with expensive wireless 
outfits with which we might have estab- 
lished for ourselves throughout our zones 
of economic and peace mission operations a 
perfect system. If time is money our rep- 
resentatives in Central and South Europe 
spent enough in cursing luck and other such 
agencies and in waiting for instructions to 
have paid for belting the world with wire- 
less. 

The object of my telegram to Bukharest 
was to ask friends there to reserve shelter 
for me. I knew from experience how neces- 
sary it would be to do this. What with 
milling populations, army officers coming 
and going, refugees by the thousands—the 


Russian ones nearly all rich!—agents of 
various kinds, political and military missions 
and what not, every city in Europe is 
crowded to capacity, and to get a room ina 
hotel requires not only forethought and ad- 
vance notice but considerable influence as 
well. You must pull wires unless you are 
willing to get the worst of it. 

The reserving in Bukharest was being 
done by the police department and no hotel 
could admit a guest who did not bring with 
him an order from the police calling for 
certain definitely specified accommodation. 
In other words the police department was 
the room clerk. 

My telegram was delivered at the Amer- 
ican legation at ten o’clock at night—having 
been three days on the way—and I was to 
arrive in the deep dark of one hour later. 
A messenger was sent to a police station at 
once to get for me the necessary paper, but 
was told that there was not a vacant room 
in the city. He demanded that one be va- 
cated and backed his demand with a formal 
request from the American Minister. You 
might regard that as rather a lofty way of 
doing things, but it was not; not at all; it 
was the system; it was merely by way of 
calling the bluff of the police officials and 
inducing them to give up temporarily one 
of many reservations they were known to 
have made. They had the traveling public 
on one end of a string and the hotel keepers 
on the other, and they were playing both 
ends—no, not against the middle; they 
themselves were the middle, and they were 
not playing against the middle. 

What I finally got was a room in a small 
hotel. I have nothing to say about the 
hotel except that I was grateful for the 
shelter of its roof. A combination of garlic 
odors, creeping things, unsightly discolora- 
tions, curtainless windows, heaps of odious 
refuse inc orners, and sanitary arrangements 
that one would not dare to approach with- 
out a gas mask and a hose, made me rather 
ill. But being ill that way is not much of a 
calamity if you are philosophic about it. 
It cleans out the system. Disagreeable for 
the moment perhaps, but on the whole quite 
beneficial. 

I am not trying deliberately to be dis- 
gusting. I am trying deliberately to tell 

such unvarnished truth as may convey an 
idea of common, ordinary and serenely ac- 
cepted conditions. My little bellows per- 
formed its important duty and a majority 
of the humble little brothers, being thus 
abundantly rovided for, subsided. But 
what is one bug’s opiate seems to be an- 
other bug’s stimulant, and a few of them 
became intoxicated rather than benumbed 
and made a glorious night of it cavorting 
round likea pony chorus under the influence 
of a good jazz band. My next-door neigh- 
bors, being the kind of persons no doubt 
who consort with such creatures on friendly 
terms, slept soundly enough at any rate not 
to be disturbed by the noises they them- 
selves were making. 


The Best Not Good Enough 


The next morning I emphatically de- 
manded a room and bath in the best hotel 
in town. 

**A room and what!” 

“Bath!” said I. 

“Forget it!’ said they. 
such thing in Bukharest!” 

During the course of the day they in- 
duced the police to give up one of their 
so-called reservations in the best hotel, and 
I rejoiced exceedingly because the room 
had fresh linen, an encouraging-looking 
mattress, curtained windows and a clean 
though uncarpeted floor. I had hoped to 
find that it was near one of the bathrooms, 
but found myself being raucously laughed 
at by the initiated. Bathrooms? What did 
I mean, bathrooms? Really I was not the 
kind of person to be thrust out into the 
world alone. There was only one bathroom. 
Only one bathroom in the best hotel in 
town? Yes, one bathroom! There it was, 
out there on the balcony, and the femme de 
chambre would fix it for me if I wanted her 
to, by pouring into it a fluid of sorts out of 
little tin pitchers. The tub was tin, too, and 
it had time-honored streaks round it such 
as are made by greasy waters in a subsiding 
flood. 

And then I was told that I must not under 
any circumstances ride in a public vehicle. 
1 must not get into a street car; I must not 
eall a carriage or taxicab from a public 


said they. 


“There’s no 


stand; I must not even travel on a train if 
I could help it. If it happened to be neces- 
sary for me to get anywhere beyond walk- 
ing distance I must appeal to some friend 
for the use of his automobile or secure — with 
a lapse of time, of course, and considerable 
difficulty—a specially disinfected convey- 
ance. And wealmost never said disinfected 
The process was called disinsecting process, 
and it was a grand joke. Neither must I 
enter a church, said they, nor a theater nor 
any other place where the public was wont 
to congregate. In answering my inquiries 
as to why, they avoided the use of nouns 
that are the names of things and eased 
their minds by referring merely to typhus. 
There was a good deal of smallpox, too, to 
say nothing of hideous skin infections. The 
only safe thing to do was to climb a pole 
like Saint—-who was it did that? So many 
of the saints seem to me to have deserved 
incarceration rather than canonization. 

Anyhow I could not climb a poie. I had 
to circulate. I circulated and I did pick up 
some creatures. I did, as a matter of fact. 
I don’t know where or when, but I think it 
was in church at the Easter festival. 

The ceremonies of the Greek-Oriental 
Church, you know, make the ceremonies of 
the other European churches look pale and 
anemic. When you have an opportunity 
to witness one of them you cannot afford to 
miss it; at least I could not. It was mid- 
night’s wondrous hour! The world and its 
wife—not to mention its infants and its 
grandparents, its soldiers and its sailors, 
its priests and its teachers, its nuns and its 
monks, its courtiers and its commoners 
had forgathered in the great plaza which 
fronts the Byzantinsly ornate cathedral. 
And the king was there wearing all his rib- 
bons and stars, and with the crown prince 
close at his reverently and solemnly uplifted 
and down- -put heels, the two of them lead- 
ing a magnificent procession which dwindled 
down from heavily bearded and glitteringly 
robed high church dignitaries to long thin 
lines of tiny lace-draped children chanting 
hymns, 


Coal Oil the Popular Perfume 


All round the plaza the soldiers stood in 
triple lines, their rifles strapped to their 
shoulders and their bared bayonets gleaming 
up into the sweetly spring-green branches 
of the overhanging trees. Rumania was 
still at war—or again at war—and the 
prayers were for the victory of her arms 
Each soldier — his head bared and his helmet 
hanging from his belt—carried a lighted 

candle and with their strongly Oriental 
peadies in perfect alignment against the 
deep black of the dead of night they re- 
minded one of a frieze of ancient Egypt. 

Each individual, from the peasant infant 
in his gaudily headdressed mother’s arms 
to the gorgeously bedecked king himself, 
carried a lighted candle; and through the 
wide-open cathedral doors toward which 
the procession moved poured a volume of 
sonorous music—the roll of a great orgar 
bearing up and sustaining in vast monotones 
the voices of many men. 

I too carried a lighted candle, and with 
soft and smiling apologies I edged my way 
through the lines of troops and into the 
crowd that was surging toward the cathe- 
dral doors with a hope of seeing the king at 
his humble devotions before the magnificent 
altar. But if it had been twenty-four hours 
later I should not have been doing any edging 
insuchathrongasthat. The lighted candles 
would have frightened me away. Twenty 
four hours later I was soaked from head to 
feet in kerosene and every time a cigarette- 
smoking friend lighted a match in my imme- 
diate vicinity I expected to go up like Elijah 
in a chariot of fire. The kerosene treatment 
was fairly heroic, but there was a good deal 
of typhus, it was a serious menace, and 
however serenely the population might 
scratch itself in the face of such danger I 
felt that I must not permit my little typhus 
bearing insects to have everything their 
own way. 

That I smelled like a Texas gusher on a 
sultry summer’s day was a mere detail, 
Nobody seemed to mind. They were used 
to it. And those who in a social sense were 
inclined to be juxte apositious though appre 
hensive liked it better anyhow than lily of 
the valley or rose of Sharon or any of those 
things. There was always an almost asphyx- 
iating amount of perfume—and especially 
after the French began to bring in their 
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expensive relief cargoes — but by the truth- 
ful the ill-smelling truth was preferred to 
fragrant deception. Sol was not ostracized 


anything like that And besides, most 


persons sooner or later had a similar experi- 
ence, It was under such circumstances that 
1 wondered what might some day maybe 
happen to the stranger in my own land 


vanted to go down to Constantza. Oh, 
I did, did 1? Yes, I did, please, if it vas not 
impossible But it was impossible! At 
least it was an awful thing to want to do. 
However, if I just had to do it I would be 
I must wait for the next 
ourier and go with him. Wait for the next 
courier Everybody was always waiting 
for the next courier as though the next 
courier were the only person who knew how 
o get anywhere. And he was as a rule, 
At the American legation they told me I 
must wait for the next courier, while at the 
American Relief Administration offices and 
at Red Cross headquarters I was strongly 
advised not to start on such a journey 
without an escort 


permitted to; or ly 


Journey, nothing! It was about one hun- 
dred and forty miles; a journey—if they 
wished to call it that — between the capital 


of the country and its principal port! 
Nevertheless, | would find it very unpleas- 
ant, said they, and it would be much better 
to wait for the courier. Oh, very well. The 
only thing was that I thought our courier 
boys had enough to do without being asked 
to take care of me. 

Our courier service, incidentally, was 
extraordinary Shortly after the 
armistice went into effect a number of 
young American officers-—-carefully se- 
lected— were detached from other duty and 
were sent forth one by one to open mail 
routes to practically every point in the 
world with which the American Govern- 
ment might wish to communicate. There 
was a courier service during the war, of 
across the Atlantic and in and out 
of all the Allied countries; but the routes 
of war couriers, though dangerous and 
devious at times, were laid out for them, 
whereas the routes of the armistice cou- 
riers —routes leading into the enemy coun- 
tries and to the far-away places— had to be 
nosed out, so to speak, by themselves. The 
whole world beyond the one-time Western 
l’ront was in utter confusion, but by degrees 
and by the exercise of native wit and per- 
sonal initiative they managed to open the 
ways and to establish for themselves an 
almost exact routine, 


most 


course, 


The Order of the Greyhound 


Until came a time when on nearly any 
train—freight, passenger or mixed, usually 
mixed —one or more of them was to be en- 
countered with sacks of precious mail, more 
often than not loaded with international 
diplomatic dynamite or heavy with huge 
bundles of real legal tender. They demanded 
respect for their uniform and theirimportant 
duty in such a manner that everything and 
everybody gave way before them more or 
less as traffic gives way before an ambu- 
lance or the fire department, and they were 
so much swifter and surer than the tele- 
graphic service that they usually brought 
in confirmations of telegrams before the 
telegrams themselves arrived, Their record 
is goodness knows how many thousands of 
important packages and how many millions 
of pieces of mail and never a single loss. 

There are a good many of these boys back 
in the United States now, wearing on their 
uniforms, at the top of the left sleeve, a 
little greyhound embroidered on a blue 
medallion. They are of the Order of the 
Greyhound and they intend to form a club 
and get together once in a while to reminisce 
over a bottle of grape juice. They are the 
kind of boys who might be trusted on occa- 
sion with a bottle of beer or even with a 
little distilled sunshine, but on tne whole 
they are not the kind of boys who dreaded 
to come home because there were no such 
joys to be enjoyed in their own country. 
They toted guns, guarded sleeplessly for 
comfortless days on end the kind of treas- 
ures that are sealed in brown canvas and 
leather-bound bags stamped U. S. Mail, 
and they lived mestly on canned corned 
beef, army biscuits and lukewarm bottled 
water. This I know because I traveled with 
them all over Europe. Waiting for the next 
courier was not much of a hardship for me, 
I only hoped he would be one of my several 
friends, In most cases I was the only 
American woman they had seen in months 
and they even allowed me to enter their 
gun-guarded compartments and sit on their 
mailsacks, And we talked. And they were 





such clean-cut wide-eyed American lads 
so very young for the most part-that I 
came to regard them with special admira- 
tion and affection. 

I must wait to go to Constantza until 
the next Constantinople courier came along. 
The Rumanians and Hungarians were bat- 
tling up along the Tisza River, the Hun- 
garians had gone down into their carefully 
stirred up but by that time out of hand 
maelstrom of Bolshevism and the direct 
route through Budapest was cut off. So 
the route of the Constantinople courier was 
from Paris to Venice, to Triest, to Agram, 
to Belgrad, down the Danube River to 
Turnu Severin, to Bukharest, to Con- 
stantza, and to his destination by whatever 
thing afloat he might be able to get to take 
him down the Black Sea coast and through 
the Bosporus. And he usually made it in 
about five days! I think really that I would 
have started to the moon or Mars with one 
of these boys with a certainty that we 
would be able to put Edgar Allan Poe ina 
class with Jules Verne; go all his wild 
imaginings about ten better in actual ac- 
complishment. 


The Courier From California 


The couriers always had a compartment 
reserved on the one and only sleeper from 
Bukharest to Constantza, and it was theirs 
whether they were there to use it or not, 
That was a part of their system. A com- 
partment had been reserved for me, and 
along about ten o’clock one evening we 
went merrily down to the railway station 
accompanied by some friends with whom 
we had dined. The courier was a square- 
jawed boy from California, who had a wife 
and baby, two wound stripes, a face like a 
cherub, a Croix de Guerre and a record up 
to date for more mileage than any other 
man in the service. He had arrived at the 
ripe age of twenty-three. His side partner, 
who was not going on with him to Con- 
stantinople, had stowed his duffel in his 
compartment—leaving him no place to 
sleep except on top of it—and was guarding 
it while he read a book with the aid of a 
small pocket torch. There were no lights 
in the train, but the pale station lights shone 
in at the windows. There never were any 
lights in any train. This one was the daily 
so-called express from—as I have said—the 

capital of the country to its principal port, 
but it was made up of some freight cars, 
some wooden third-class carriages and the 
wagon lit, which had no lighting arrange- 
ments, no linen, no carpets, no curtains and 
no water; nothing but some loathsomely 
dirty mattresses and a few old red blankets. 

When we got into the car I made my way 
to the door of my compartment —a com- 
partment for the sole use of which I had 
paid more than the whole car was worth, 
[he door was locked. I called the at- 
tendant and asked him to open it. 

*“One moment, if you please, madame,”’ 
said he. 

“But open it,” said I. “‘My baggage is 

coming in at the window and I want to ar- 
range it. 

“* Attendez, s’il vous plait,” 
turned away. 

One of my friends, an American army 


he replied, and 


officer, came up behind me at the moment 
and said: “Here, conductor, open this 
door!"’ 


said the conductor. 
replied the 


** Just a moment,” 

“No, not just a moment!” 
American, ‘ You open it now or I'll break 
it open.”’ He had been in Rumania a long 
time and had lost some of his natural gen- 
tleness of character through having his 
suspicions too often confirmed. He was 
suspicious. And the conductor was fright- 
ened. Anybody could see that. We had 
arrived on the scene sooner than he had 
expected us. But with the bristling colonel 
staring at him and ready to resort to vio- 
lence he could do nothing but obey. He 
took his key out of his hip pocket, turned it 
in the lock and threw open the door. We 
all had electric torches, and we turned them 
into the darkness and focused them on a 
man who was just in the act of pulling his 
shirt off over his head in a great hurry. If 
our pocket lamps had been guns and we had 
pulled the triggers the man would have died 
with his hands up. 

For my part I leaned up against the wall 
and laughed until it hurt. The man was the 
most perfect picture of consternation and 
thwarted intent that could possibly be 
imagined. But the colonel was angry. 
Blankety-blank-blank! He didn’t actually 
swear, but he made very sweary gestures 
and uttered profanesounds while hechucked 
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the intruder with his open hand bag and all 
his belongings out into the corridor and 
down to the farther end of it. Then he came 
back to the conductor. He told him it was 
going to cost him his job. The conductor 
began to apologize and to beg. He acknowl- 
edged that he had sold my upper berth for 
twice its value and had pocketed the money, 
but he said it was a usual thing to do and 
that he never would have done it if he had 
known the compartment belonged to an 
American lady. The colonel was handi- 
capped because he had to speak French and 
French is not rugged enough to satisfy the 
Anglo-Saxon mind under such circum- 
stances. But he probably sounded rough 
enough to the discomfited attendant. He 
called him some unpleasant names of sorts 
and told him that even if he had known the 
owner was a lady the lady could have ex- 
pected no better protection from him; that 
he was exactly like all the other railway 
employees in Rumania and that he had 
proved conclusively that American men 
were justified in not permitting American 
women to travel alone in his country. 

Then he turned on me and told me I 
ought not to laugh. But I was observing 
the poor ejected and dejected citizen, who 
with his shirt hanging out and his sus- 
penders dangling was gathering up in the 
half light of the corridor his scattered be- 
longings. 

“But what did he expect?” I asked. 
“Did he think he would be allowed to stay 
in my upper berth once he got into it?”’ 

“Certainly. Who would put him out? 
You may be perfectly sure the conductor 
wouldn’t! He knew the whole compart- 
ment was reserved, but he was gambling on 
being able to make the owner believe that 
the authorities had made the mistake and 
that he could do nothing about it. Itisa 
regular system. They do it all the time.” 


Government Ownership 


It was only about one hundred and forty 
miles, but I may as well say at once that it 
took us thirty hours; otherwise I might 
drag my story out toa thirty-hour limit and 
yield to a temptation to describe such 
things as one is not permitted to describe 
for the simple reason that polite minds 
would resent the description. 

It was my business to see to the food. I 
said I would see to the food, and I did. 
Experience had already taught me that the 
person who started on a railway journey 
anywhere in Central or South Europe with 
an idea that he would be able to get food 
along the way was due to learn something 
that he should have known before. The 
whole world was on rations expressed in 
terms of grams per day and it was seldom 
possible to buy at a railway station even so 
much as a slice of bread. The railway 
restaurants had all gone out of business as 
a' matter of fact, and the people who for- 
merly ran them with such cheerful briskness 
and efficiency had not enough ambition 
left to keep bright their cold but still 
magnificent coffee urns. There was no 
coffee,so why bother? Eventhe once busily 
buzzing swarms of flies had gone elsewhere. 

The foregoing is a reference to stations 
where stations still exist. Those on the line 
between Bukharest and Constantza were 
nearly all destroyed during the war. They 
are nothing now but gaunt shells, very much 
shrapnel-snicked for the most part; win- 
dowless, roofless and wholly denuded. Each 
tells its terrible tale of a struggle for the 
possession of the railroad. But leaning 
against the wrecks there are new huts built 
of rough timbers and oiled paper, out of 
which the wires run to the telegraph poles 
and in which the statien master? in their 
long brass-buttoned coats and tall shiny 
caps still perform their duties along with 
the operators and the baggagemen. 

The duties of the station master are to 
ring a cowbell and blow a little tin whistle 
when everything is set and it is possible for 
a train to move on its weary way; the duties 
of a telegraph operator are to look resigned 
and prove the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing a telegram to get from one point to an- 
other in less time than it would take the 
sender to carry it on foot; the principal 
duty of the baggage-master is to shove 
passengers along the platform to their com- 
fortless wooden coaches in case they happen 
to be moving too slowly under their heavy 
loads of unsightly bundled luggage. All 
this from my own observation. Oh, I assure 
you government ownership and consequent 
proletariat control—with the proletariat 
very much impressed with itself these days— 
are not blessings to be devoutly prayed for. 
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Our courier lads, being heavily laden 
always with very important burdens, did 
not encumber themselves with much in the 
way of merely personal baggage; in fact 
most of them carried nothing but a tiny 
canvas knapsack —trusting to luck for bed- 
ding—and into this, along with a tooth- 
brush, a piece of soap, a towel and a suit of 
clean underwear, they usually chucked a 
couple of tins of corned beef and a box of 
army biscuits. Their commanding officers 
insisted on their carrying bottled water in 
order to reduce in some degree the risks 
they were constantly taking. 

But those of us who were likely to so- 
journ in one spot for any length of time 
made ample provision for ourselves. Every- 
body who left Paris for the southeast on 
extended service took along some kind of 
contraption for cooking purposes with cases 
of bully beef, corned-beef hash, potted 
meats, milk, assorted fruits and jams, 
biscuits, and enough butter, cocoa, coffee, 
sugar, matches, smokes, soap and solidified 
alcohol to banish anxiety and to make cer- 
tain a perhaps long and surely otherwise 
uncertain future. 

And I must not forget to mention candles. 
Everybody carried candles because the 
world was in darkness; there were almost 
no lighting facilities anywhere, and even 
the main streets of the most modern cities 
were lighted but dimly if at all. And be- 
cause the long-neglected streets were so dark 
and so dirty and so full of ruts and holes; 
because trains had a habit of arriving at 
their destination somewhere in the middle 
of the night when searching for shelter on 
foot became a necessity—the person who 
possessed a folding lantern was looked upon 
as having a special variety of intelligence 
and foresight. A nice big lantern with three 
sides made of glass throws a general kind of 
light and is a much better thing to hike by 
than a little pocket lamp. 

I carried a fairly compiete and admirable 
hamper, and in order to do so without look- 
ing like the personified export and import 
trade of a nation I usually cached all my 
other luggage, except my disinsected bed- 
ding and my dressing bag, in some spot to 
which [hoped toreturn. I hoped toreturn! 
The trouble was that once you reached a 
destination you heaved a sigh of relief and 
made up your mind to settle down on the 
spot for the rest of your life. The spot was 
never very inviting, but anything was better 
than retracing your steps. 


The Major Begins to Purr 


In the morning I made coffee for myself 
and the courier while the other passengers 
made things unpleasant for the conductor. 
He had just one little tin jug with which to 
supply the crowd with water; the stations 
where he could get water were hours apart, 
and everybody, for some strange reason, 
seemed to want to wash his face. I had a 
folding canvas pail and washbasin in my 
outfit and the conductor had attended to 
my needs at the dawn of day. He was very 
humble and attentive as a matter of fact, 
and did everything he could to propitiate 
me with an idea undoubtedly that I would 
induce the severe colonel to drop the little 
matter of the upper berth. 

The odor of my coffee began to permeate 
the car and one by one the unkempt pas- 
sengers made occasion to walk past the 
door of my compartment and peer hungrily 
in. Then along came a British major. 
Where did he drop from? I wondered. He 
must have got aboard before we did or 
sometime afterward. His uniform was the 
usual smart thing in London tailoring and 
he was shrugging himself along in a kind of 
disgustd way,saying: ‘“‘ Ugh!” and “‘ Woof- 
woof!” and things like that, 

“Good morning,” said I. 


“‘Why, good morning,” said he. “Ugh! 
Woof-woof! Rotten, I call it! Rotten! 
No water! Nothing! And I’ve been eaten 


alive! Were you eaten alive?” 


“Will you have a cup of coffee?” 

“Will I have a cup of coffee! Oh, I say! 
Will I have a cup of coffee! By Jove! Ugh! 
Woof-woof! Will I have a —— 

He had a cup of coffee; likewise some 
bread and butter and jam; and pretty soon 
he stopped saying ugh and woof-woof and 
began to purr. The young Californian with 
the mail sacks in the next compartment had 
been purring for some time, and I noticed 
that both he and the Englishman had man- 
aged somehow to shave. They had the only 
clean chins in the crowd. 

We arrived at Feteschi along about nine 
o’clock in the morning—not more than two 

Continued on Page 57) 
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Safe for Ba 


, HE milk that baby drinks 
must be absolutely pure. 
No precautions are too 
great to assure this purity. 
We recommend that you feed 
Carnation Milk to your baby. 
For Carnation Milk zs pure. It 
has been stert/ixed. 
Carnation Milk is only cows’ milk 
from which some of the water 
has been removed by evaporation. 
It contains no sugar or preserva- 
tive of any kind. 
When pure water has been added 
to replace that taken away in the 
evaporating process, Carnation 
Milk resumes the consistency of 
fresh, whole milk with all food 
values intact. 


Carnation 


From Contented Cows 
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Add water and use Carnation 
Milk in your cooking. Pour it 
undiluted in your coffee and on 
desserts; it is rich and has the 
consistency of cream. 
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grocer. That is the modern way 
of buying milk. It answers 
every milk need. It is econom- 
ical. Itis convenient. And it is 
absolutely safe, for it is steri/ized. 
A booklet containing 100 economical, tested 
Carnation recipes and our tested formula for 
infant feeding prepared by a prominent physician 


will be sent on request. Address Recipe Booklet 
Dept. 1032, Consumers Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Seartle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
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hours late. We had traveled about one hun- 
dred miles in ten hours and thought we 
were doing very well indeed. Feteschi is 
the station at the west end of the long 
bridge across the Danube and if we could 
have gone on as we ought to have done we 
should have been in Constantza sometime 
late in the afternoon. But something had 
happened. I had no idea what it was, but 
whatever it was it was the last thing that 
happened that morning. We stood right 
where we stopped. By degrees the pas- 
sengers all left the sleeping car. I don’t 
know where they went, but I was grateful 
enough to have them go. They were messy 
and noisy. Maybe we should have gone 
too, but in the sleeping car we at least had 
a place to sit, while outside, so far as we 
could see, there were only a few lines of 
dilapidated freight cars, a platform and a 
ruined station. Why the foreigners should 
have been the only ones to avail themselves 
of the only visible comfort —such as it was 

I am unable to say, but it was not long be- 
fore there was nobody left but the major, 
the boy and me. I tried to read but found 
it difficult to keep my hand off my watch, 
and the morning dragged slowly away. 


Blame the Magyars 


We knew, to be sure, that the bridge was 
destroyed and that we had to transfer to 
another train, go down over the hill to the 
river bank about three miles away, cross 
on a boat and pick up another train on 
the other side. But why weren’t we doing 
it? Why all the delay? 

We learned then that the trouble was 
with the engine. They had but one engine 
and it had suddenly buckled up somewhere 
in its works and gone out of business. They 
were tinkering with it, but not very op- 
timistically. They sandal something in 
the way of a new part, but though Feteschi 
was for the time being a terminal station 
there was nothing in the place to work with. 

With regard to their extraordinary short- 
age of railroad equipment the Rumanians 
were not really to blame, except that it was 
a long time since the Germans had left and 
one could not fail to think that in six months 
they might have made some improvement. 
And the Germans certainly were not re- 
sponsible for the execrable c ondition of such 
rolling stock as was in commission. The 
Germans were not responsible for unswept 
floors, uncleaned lavatories, unwashed win- 
dows, untouchable mattresses and uphol- 
stery and all that sort of thing in ordinary 
passenger cars, for instance. But you may 
be sure that everything was laid at their 
door; or rather at the door of the Magyars. 

At the moment the Rumanians were 
fighting the Magyars, soit was the Magyars 
who had done everything that never should 
have been done in Rumania. But the truth 
is that Rumania was occupied by a German 
army under German command; the Mag- 
yars had very little to do with it; and even 
the Transylvanians—-Saxons and Hungar- 
ians as well as Rumanians— complain that 
their country was looted by this army as it 
passed back and forth, as though they had 
been enemies instead of allies. But one 
seldom heard a Rumanian in Rumania 
damning the Germans. It was always the 
Magyars. And curiously enough—one can- 
not think why the Germans were so care- 
less!--a large part of Rumanian rolling 
stock did land in Hungary. I passed miles 
of it on the railroad between Vienna and 
Budapest and on other lines to the north 
and east. Indeed it seemed to me that 
Hungary’s sidetracks were blocked with it. 
Clack-clack! Clack-clack! You know what 
it is like to pass a long stationary freight 
train. Well, I had hours on end of it; it 
got on my nerves; and I observed an oc- 
casional temporary track laid out round the 
bend of a creek or hill slope on which there 
were literally thousands of freight cars, oil 
tanks, passenger coaches and every kind of 
thing on wheels. 

There were not so many engines, how- 
ever. The Rumanians had only a few more 
than a thousand to begin with, and after 
everything had happened and the Germans 
had done their worst they still had about 
six hundred. The trouble was that not 
many of these were in serviceable condition; 
and I assure you that in Rumanian the 
phrase “serv iceable condition” is not equiv- 
alent in any degree to the same phrase in 
Pe nnsylvania Railroad or New York Cen- 
tral or Chicago and Alton or Union Pacific 
language. 

Could you name all the railroads in the 
United States if you started out to? We 
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have more than two hundred and sixty 
thousand miles of trackage of one kind and 
another. More than ten times round the 
earth at the equator! And our engines—I 
wonder how many thousands upon thou- 
sands of them—are shiny and sleek and 
proud-looking; our commonest day coaches 
are clean and comfortable; we have no 
classes really; we are first-class all the way 
through, top class, almost unimprovable 
class; our sleepers are magnificent; our 
dining cars are miraculous; even we are 
surprised that they are so fine and that on 
them we are so wonderfully served; our 
roadbeds are the finest on earth; our 
bridges and great aqueducts are \ oye of 
superengineers come true. Oh, don’t 
half realize what is ours to maintain in 
order that we may continue to be the most 
pampered and the most prosperous people 
on the face of the earth! 

Excuse me! I just had to drop into such 
exclamation. And the average good citizen 
would similarly exclaim if he could see what 
I have seen. The more an American sees 
of furrin parts the more he wants to keep 
on being the hitherto kind of an American. 

The Rumanians were talking all the time 
about making the Magyars disgorge stolen 
property and saying that if the Peace Con- 
ference would arrange at once to have their 
railway equipment returned to them they 
would be able to do thus and so: Hold off 
the Bolsheviki in Bessarabia, bluff the 
Bulgars on the borders of the Dobrudja and 
impose on Hungary any peace plan that 
might be devised. But handicapped as they 
were they were already overrunning Hun- 
gary in defiance of the Allied terms of 
armistice, so it was hardly to be expected 
that the Magyars would assist them by 
complying with their demand for the return 
of railway equipment. The Magyars had 
it right enough. They or the Germans or 

the two of them together had run it out of 
Rumania at a time when they were able to 
do so. But according to Magyar concep- 
tions Rumania bargained herself into the 
war, and this they will never forgive. Any- 
thing the Rumanians ever get out of 
Hungary they will have to take by force 
and they will have to keep on fighting for it. 

What a hopeless mess! And is there any 
hope that for years to come it will be any- 
thing but hopeless? What a pity that man 
was not created in one image instead of in 
unnumbered warring varieties! 

It was along about half past twelve when 
I heard the major e xe laim: 

“Mais, ma petite! ma petite! 
Comment allez-vous !”’ 

He had found a friend. And I was glad 
he had, too, because getting along with a 
situation sometimes resolves itself into what 
a midwestern American friend of mine de- 


ar) 


scribes as ‘‘heavy liftin’. 


bonjour! 


Washing Petite’s Patty-Paws 


She was a little Rumanian widow whose 
husband was killed in the war and whose 
mourning was very becoming. The little 
white bits at the wrists and neck and across 
the placid brow left something to be desired 
in the way of pristine purity, but if you will 
try to look like that under such circum- 
stances you simply must take the conse- 


quences. She was traveling with her 
beau-fréere—the brother of her dead hus- 
band—and was on her way to a country 


place near Constantza, where she proposed 
to support some kind of existence until the 
world had got over its madness and had 
decided to settle down into a normal rou- 
tine. This I learned afterward, and I 
learned also that. she had been unable to 
secure a berth on the one and only sleeper 
and had been compelled to sit up all night 
on a wooden bench in a third-class carriage. 
She was very tired and disgusted. 

The major invited her and her beau-frére 
to come into our, by that time, private 
car—and then there were five of us. The 
beau-frére was a rather handsome captain 
in a combination Rumanian-British-French 
uniform; he wore a monocle—which is a 
most unusual thing for a Rumanian to do 
and had some interesting war stories to 
tell, which he told in French that had to be 
translated into different French by Petite 
and turned by degrees and much discussion 
into something we all could understand. 
With three men to pose for, Petite forgot 
her fatigue, curled herself up in a corner of 
my compartment and began to do the 
kitten-in-out-of-the-rain act with powder 
and rouge and shamelessly frank pencils. 
And the men loved it! They et it up! 

I prepared a luncheon of hot corned-beef 
hash, hard-boiled eggs and cold chicken 
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that I had brought along from the hotel at 
Bukharest; coffee, a highly prized Camem- 
bert cheese and biscuits. And so the day 
wore on. I rather thought that beau-frére 
was preparing to take the place of his 
brother who was killed in the war, and when 
I saw him take a bottle of my mineral water 
after luncheon to wash Petite’s patty-paws 
I was sure of it. I certainly am glad I 
haven't patty-paws; I have hands. But is 
it not extraordinary the way men succumb 
to the patty-paw fascination? Of course I 
know as well as you do that I should say: 
Ain't it the limit the way they fall for it? 
But I am constantly being reminded that I 
must try to combat my, curious and inex- 
plicable taste for that Particular variety of 
expression. 

Yoy will see at once that I was annoyed. 
Iwas. Sowas the boy. He crawled off and 
went to sleep on his mail bags, and after | 
got through washing the dishes and repack- 
ing the hamper I went out and walked up 
and down the platform. 

It was along about three o’clock in the 
afternoon when the conductor came along 
and said the train was ready. Whereupon 
we transferred across three or four tracks 
to a car I shall not attempt to describe. 
Maybe I have been emphasizing dirt too 
strongly anyhow. But you cannot imagine 
what it was like. I am not exaggerating. I 
wish I could convey even a suggestion of 
the actual fact. The car was upholstered in 
red velvet and had white knitted tidies 
pinned up along the areas where passengers 
rest their heads. 

From the two compartments that we oc- 
cupied we threw the cushions out onto the 
tracks and commanded the attendants to 
beat them clean. But it was no use. They 
slammed them up against the side of the car 
and a cloud of dust floated away in the 
breeze. But the more they beat them the 
dustier they got. They had not been touched 
in years. Besides, the condition of the 
woodwork under them was such that the 
only thing left for us to do was to stand up. 
We stood up out in the corridor. 


A Tribute to the French Navy 


But never mind. The world outside was 
very interesting and one could at least hang 
out of an open window and gaze at it. 
Where the people came from who crowded 
the train was more than I could figure out. 
They seemed to have risen up out of the 
ground. But there they were; the usual 
evidence of a milling population. In addi- 
tion to bags and boxes and baskets théy all 
had large bundles done up in bed ticking or 
squares of bright-colored calico. And they 
all looked tired; so tired; so weary; so 
haggardanddrawnandworried. Thewomen 
limped for the most part, and the men 
dragged their feet. The children were nearly 
all the sturdy little sort that trudge along 
teaslessly and without a whimper, carrying 
the littlest bundles and being bravely help- 
ful; the kind of kids we like to have come 
over here if they come young enough. But 
I always felt sorry for the children, and for 
their elders, too, because they were so be 
nighted and one could not know what to do 
to settle them down into orderly and in 
dustrious and happy existence. They filled 
the cars—freight and passenger— climbed 
on the roofs, clung to the trucks; every 
where that a human being could fasten 
himself either in the guise of a human being 
or a barnacle, there they were. And the 
train moved off. 

When we came up over the slight rise 
from Feteschi station and started down the 
long grade to the river’s edge I thought 
what an easy thing it would have been for 
us to have done without an engine alto- 
gether. Just a heave-ho!—and with a 
command of the brakes we could have done 
it without a bit of trouble. 

And what a panorama spread itself out 
before us! I had by that time become so 
used to Rumania’s level monotony that | 
had ceased to think of scenic grandeurs. 
But here the Danube, flanked by low hills 
that roll off in great uneven waves to far 
horizons, is cut into three distinct channels 
by broad islands—flat as water- lily leaves, 
and as green —that lie away-’way “down in 
an unbelievable cup of spectac ular magnifi- 
cence. And thrown across the whole scene 
is a railway bridge, perfect in graceful line, 
snow white, starting from massive masonry 
in the hills we skirt and being lost to view 
in a wooded bend of the river miles and 
miles away. 

I told beau-frére it was the longest bridge 
in the world. I humbly apologize to the 
really longest, wherever it may be, but 
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beau-fréere believed me and was tremen- 
dously impressed. He thought it was won- 
derful that poor little Rumania should have 
the longest bridge in the world. The Ger- 
mans built it; the Rumanians destroyed it 
on their retreat; and now they say it is to 
be rebuilt by American engineers backed 
by American capital. And that may be all 
right unless they expect us to do it on a 
more or less philestivente basis. They do 
of course, We are the world’s willing little 
workers and band of hope. In any kind of 
financial or economic puzzle picture any- 
where you do not have to look very hard to 
tind the American these days. He is put in 
whether he wants to be or not. Greatest 
puzzle picture: Find a way out. 

The bridge is destroyed only on the near 
side; two splendid spans blown out; the 
giant buttresses standing gaunt and de 
nuded; the bent and twisted steel girders 
buried in the river's bed and thrusting long 
rusted lengths above the water's level to 
cut the swift current into frothing ripples 

The crowd crushed itself. across a wide 
temporary wooden gangway onto flat barges 
that seemed to me to be resting on a mud 
bank. There were powerful tugs to pull 
them off and across the river. The boy 
disappeared with a couple of men carrying 
his precious packages, but in about ten 
minutes he sent word back that we were to 
get aboard a French torpedo boat that he 
apparently had commandeered. 

What he did probab ly was to heave up 
alongside and say: “Here, you, this is U 
S. mail! Take it aboard, will you? And 
say, I gotta few friends back here. Can 
they come along?” 

And the Frenchman probably said in his 
own way, which may not be exactly our 
way but is just as good a way: ‘Sure! 
Bring them along!”’ And that was how we 
got across the Danube. 

Whereupon I must put in a little word 
about the French Navy. We are hearing a 
good deal nowadays about how our onct 
glorified and beloved Allies are not treating 
us with so much courtesy and consideration 
as we think we have a right to expect from 
them. But so far as my own observation 
goes the men of the French Navy should bs 
excepted in our minds in any resentment 
we may happen to feel. Out in the waters 
of the East, at any rate, they were to bi 
relied upon on all occasions to work in th: 
pleasantest imaginable harmony with 
Americans and to do everything in their 
power for anyone who came along and 
needed assistance. They were cheerful 
generous, courteous and companionable 
Twice I had to make a trip in the Black Sea 
ona French destroyer, and as a consequence 
of my experience I hold French naval offi 
cers in the highest esteem. They may not 
have the same naval traditions that mak« 
the American and British navies such mar 
vels of nautical pride, but as gentlemen 
they stack up with our men; and if that 
simple statement is not a eulogy one wa 
never written. 


One More River to Cross 


There was a train waiting on the great 
flat island across the river, and arriving in 
advance of the crowd we were able to se 
cure two compartments in a battered old 
coach. They had been upholstered once 
upon a time, but the upholstery had been 
ripped out and bits of hair stuffing clung to 
the rough boards of the seats. The windows 
were nearly all broken and some of them 
had strips of board nailed across them on 
the outside. We could not put our luggage 
into the compartments until we had cleaned 
them out; it was simply unthinkable; so 
we found a train attendant and borrowed a 
broom from him. He had a broom right 
enough, but one could not believe that he 
ever used it. He also gave us some cotton 
waste with which to do some dusting, and 
the boy and I waded in with an intention 
of removing at least the top layer of filth 
Petite and beau-frére went for a walk up to 
the end of the broken bridge, where there 
was a pile driver at work. The major had 
some necessary business to attend to with 
regard to his own big baggage 

But by and by we got settled down, and 
the train, with a mass of unkempt and 
bundle-laden humanity swarming all over 
it —the roofs of the cars as crowded as their 
interiors— was pulled up a long grade to the 
main track of the island section of the 
amazing bridge, and we were off. Well, 
then, we should be in Constantza ina couple 
of hours at most 

I prepared dinner and once more cleaned 
things up. We were moving while I did this 








rar walloping over the ill kept 


d is so unsteady that I had to hold 
he stewpan and coffee pot over the blaze 
my Tommy cooker and perform other 


ate and finger-burning feats. Then we 


y out in the middle of nowhere 








pped awa 
and § | for two solid hours. More 
engine trouble! 

We started; we stopped; the night wore 
on; came midnight; we talked politics; we 
told storie we sang songs—and among 


them Keep the Home Fires Burning and 
lust Break the News to Mother with words 
mprovised to fit our situation and express 
our feelings 
Petite tool possession of one of the long 
eats, spre ad out her steamer rug and went 
»; beau-frére tucked her in with my 
rug; the rest of us then had to crowd in and 
t up because the boy’s bulky and neces 
ary duffel took ip the better part of one of 
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A Song of the Ad Men 
RARELY read the written line 


For which the writer folk are paid 
Vy thoughts to other things incline 
I rarely read the written line, 
Linke 
Se unobtrusively displayed 
/ rarely read the written line 
For which the writer folk are paid, 


« some Little gem of mine 


Of course I scan the magazine :, 
Though I'm a bu sy fe llow, 

I guess al what an author mean 

Of course I scan the magazines 

And thus my sprinting spiril glean 
1 fund of sayings wise and bright 

Of course I 
Though I'm a busy fellow, quite. 


quile. 


scan the magazines 


Moat fiction is, I take it, poor. 
Bul, gosh, they carry bully ad 

I dodge the modern litratoor. 

Most fiction 18, I take it, poor. 

Pe rhape I shou myself a boor 
To twit the literary fads 

Most fiction is, I take it, poor, 
But, gosh, they carry bully ad 


’ 


I read the advertising page 
{nd so I get my money's worth 
T am acquainted with the age 
I read the advertising page. 
I know when things become the rage 
In all the ends of all the earth 
I read the advertising page, 
And so I get my money's worth. 


Rich triumphs of alluring art! 
They stir my vivid lips lo son) 

With illustration brightly smart 

Rich triumphs of alluring art 

And pictures, they entice my heart 
And lead my wild desires along 

Rich triumphs of alluring art! 
They stir my vivid lips to song 


I sing the advertising men. 
They write the stuff that people read, 
I clear my lyric throat and then 
I sing the advertising men. 
More power to the plural pen 
That succors every human need! 
I sing the adverti 


ng men 
lhey write the stuff that people read! 


Perrin Holmes 


Lowre y. 


High Noon 
TIVHE white road shimmers to the sky, 
The locust shrills from yonder tree ; 


iit ditch rag k, ihe trough e are dry, 
, te fall 
ken bucke faul awry, 


And languor dulls the bee. 


The shrun 


The wayside blossoms droop with heat; 
The du ty weeds are limp and gray; 

The runnels move with lagging feet, 

Or lurk where grasses cross and meet, 
Or hide themselves away. 

The fire is in the cobble wall 
[ts crystals stab the ey with light 

The creepers draw aloof, and all 

The little things that hop or crawl 





Have scuttled out of sight. 

The cattle seek the shaded brook, 
And plash along its muddy edge; 

The reaper lays aside his hook, 

ind sets his back against a stook, 
To drowse beneath the hedge. 





the compartments. The hair stuffing wrig- 
gled its way through one’s clothes and 
scratched. Talk about comfortable travel- 
ing! What do you know about that! 

It was five o’clock in the morning when 
we finally did arrive at Constantza. And 
in all my life I have never seen such a weary- 
looking crowd as rolled out of and off that 
train. There were no vehicles of any kind. 
We had telegraphed to the American Red 
Cross and Food Administration representa- 
tives, but they had given the train up and 
left us to our fate. Some sleepy porters had 
routed themselves out when the train came 
in, and with half a dozen of them to carry 
our luggage we started to walk in the cold 
dense dark to the hotel more than a mile 
away. I had a folding lantern with a big 
thick candle in it, and the major and I led 
the way with the porters who had the food 
hamper. The boy got all the men he needed 


The horse sling 
Or buzzes on the cobwebbed pane ; 

The hot loft huma with insect wing 

The mud wa pto the rafter cling Xx 
Below the idle vane. 


lamp; the gadfly 


The ridge boards curl, the shingle x 
The mosses flame, the nailheads wink ; 

The zigzag darning needles flit, 

The maggots stir the compost pu, 


And all the kennels stink. 


split ; 


The hogs are frying in their lard; 
The chickens fidget in the dust ; 
7 he house dog drags across the yard 
g HM) y ’ 
And leaves the road without a guard, 
Retiring in disgust. 


The woodbin smells of oak and fir; 

The summer kitchen, new-baked bread 
The lazy cat declines to 
Till weaning kittens pester her 

And drive her to the shed. 


tir; 
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to carry his bags and disregarding his own 
urgent need for rest herded them together 
and with his trusty gun handy to his hand 
started off alone with them in the direction 
of the high mast lights that were gleaming 
along the docks. He expected to go aboard 
a French destroyer and be on his way with 
as little delay as possible. 

At the hotel—the best in town—they put 
me in a room which was both carpetless and 
curtainless, and the only water for washing- 
up purposes was in a quart beer bottle 
standing in a tin basin on the floor. There 
was a perfectly good stationary washstand 
with metal faucets and everything. But 
there was no water. And they explained to 
me that the Hungarians had destroyed the 
waterworks and stolen everything, includ- 
ing the window blinds and the mirrors. 

At the moment, however, I was inter- 
ested in nothing but the bed. I examined 


> CORNE 


The nettled wife is sore besel; 

The reeking dinner fills the place ; 
The smitten farmer mops the sweat 
That runs in many a rivulet 

Adown his purple face. 


The children whine, the baby squalls ; 
The flies have found the honey pot. 
The sun glare from the milk pans falls 

In flashes on the kitchen walls, 
And eve rything is hot ! 
W. H. Ostrander. 


1 Shall Return 


SHALL return not as old loves return, 
With pallid lips and piteous tear-dimmed 


eyes 
{nd hair whereon Time's threaded silver 
lies, 
And cheeks whose roses long have ceased to 
burn. 
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the bed. One always examines one’s bed 
in a country like Rumania and one nearly 
always has one’s worst fears confirmed. The 
bed had sheets on it that had been slept in 
by at least seventeen different varieties of 
humanity and it was smelly beyond my 
power to describe. 

I demanded fresh linen. They had no 
fresh linen. The Hungarians had stolen all 
the linen. And besides, thare was no coal, 
no soap, no water. How could they be ex- 
pected to have fresh linen? The poor tired 
maidservant and the disheveled and loose- 
slippered room clerk looked harassed and 
beaten. 

I didn’t know what to think. But 
I said all right. I stripped the bed; un- 
packed my own bedding and arranged it to 
suit myself; puffed a little ring of insect 
powder round a sufficient spot and lay me 
down to sleep. 


R 


No! I shall leap to you across the spaces 
1iry, impalpable as some moonbeam, 

While you sit musing in the firelight’s gleam, 
Or in far lands in crowded alien places. 




















































My face you shall envision, rapt as when 
We stood that day of sunny April weather 
Pledging our love beneath the trees together. 
What eons you and I have lived since then! 


Young—ever young, with springtime’s flame 
and dew 
You shall behold me. 
vene 
Infinily our yearning flesh between, 
I shall return again in dreams to you! 
Blanche Goodman. 


Though there inter- 


The Skinner 


YTUCK in a hole in the portage road 
With a wheel bogged out of sight, 

A greenhorn skinner with a six-horse team 
Watched the dusk merge into night. 

He was far from camp; he was out of grub; 
He had yelled till his lungs were sore ; 

Not a horse in the six-up would tighten a tug, 
They had hauled till they’d haul no more. 









Then round the bend by the big pine stump 
Came a string team a-swingin’ along, 
And the man on the load filled the woods as he 
passed 
With a rollicking log-camp song. 
“Hello there, kid, you're sure some stuck,” 
And he swung from the load to the ground. 
** Let me lake a pull at that deadhead bunch.” 
Then he took a mooch around 














A-liftin’ a collar to straighten a pad, 
A-bucklin’ a hame strap tight. 
Then he climbed to the seat with a lilt on his 








ips 
And a tilt to his old clay pipe. 
An armful of ribbons he pulled off the break 










And straightened one by one. 
Then he spoke to a leader, ‘‘ Tread up on that 
line, ’ 
You bat-eyed son of a gun. | 

’ 





“‘What's that wheeler’s name? Come alive 
there, Pete!”’ 
And he dropped the shag with a bang. 
“‘Stand away from the pole there, you soft- 
horned cow, 
Or I'll skin you alive. Whoa! hang 
Up the line on that pointer’s hame! 
Now get out of the road there! Gee! 
Gee off, you leaders! Get in on the point! 
Now steady, you've shook her free. 


‘Ts she clear there? No? Well, we'll hit her 
again! 
Now whoa till we clear that swing. 
Then we'll take her away with a bone in her 
teeth 
Or we'll make the riggin’ sing! 
Now steady,” he said. ‘Tighten up there, 
boys! 
Take care now, lads! Get away!” 
He bent them haw as he dropped the bud 
On a big cold-shouldered bay. 

























Thewheelersdroppedtilltheir belliesdragged 
One slipped but came up again. 

The pointers hung like a pup te a root 
Till the leaders took the strain, 

Then a jerk, a lurch and a “‘ Steady, lads, 
You've rolled her high and dry! 

You could haul the pole from the hubs o’ hell, 
If you'd only get down and try.” 

—Harry W. Laughy. 
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. Y electric iron and toaster are the latest 

model, like these—they have this same 

little switch attached to the cord. So I never 
have to fuss with the connector plug.* 


“You see, you just press the white button for ‘on’ and the 
black one for ‘off’. It’s such a convenience”’. 


CH TH 
e yertty FLY 


is now fitted by many manufacturers to their latest ap- 
pliances. 


It is more than a convenience, too—it saves current, adds 
to the life of a toaster or iron, prevents socket and plug 
troubles. A glance tells whether the current is on or off. 


How It Saves Electricity 


On an iron, it tells you instantly whether the current is on or off—no danger of 
leaving it on by mistake and scorching the clothes. You use current only as you 
need it. 

On a toaster, it enables you to turn off the current between slices— 
without yanking at the plug, without burning the fingers, and without 
spilling the toast. Current saved, too. 


How It Prevents Burn-Outs 


Most sockets now in use were designed primarily for lamp bulbs, which 
require but little current. Electrical appliances need ten times as much. 
The C-H Switch protects sockets against this ten-fold strain—by doing 
the on-and-off work itself. Saves cords, too—they usually give way at 
the plug, you know. 


Modernize Your Appliances! 


You can have this switch-convenience on the older-model toaster or iron 
you have. Take one of your cords to your dealer and he will put a C-H 
Seventy-Fifty Switch cn it for 75 cents. Use it a while and you will see 
why all the more modern electrical appliances come C-H Switch equipped. 

When you buy a new appliance, look for the C-H Switch. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will mail switch 
on receipt of 75 cents 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* What is a Connector 
Plug? 


The attachment on 
the cord which is 
pushed into the appli- 
ance is called the 
Connector Plug. 





Made in Canada by 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





On An Iron 


Saves electricity. 
Tells at a glance 
whether current is 
on or off. No dan- 
ger of scorching 
clothes. 










“T Wouldn’t Have One Without It” 





On a Toaster 


Turn current off 
between slices 
without jerking 
plug out and spill- 
ing toast. No burnt 
fingers. 






































It isn’t the public welcome only that I 
ean; it’s things generally, and especially 
it home and among the fellows. That 
plodding onward through the rain 
vent to a home where every heart wel- 
comed him, and not a tongue was equipped 
to make him feel it. The old man had 
talked of him to the neighbors, especially 
that time when he was reported wounded 
t was a little gas out of a sudden artillery 
attack along the line of the Meuse—and 
asked everybody he thought wiser than 
self what was meant by “degree unde- 
and as he speared for informa- 
oice quivered and the dust made 
eyes water. He was a pathetic, tearful 
ld man then, with a heart full of love for 
boy; but that boy found him about the 
before the war, except that his 
rheumatiz was worse, and his temper maybe 
a little shorter after the first few days. 


ermine 


h 
t 
tio J nad 
h 
} 
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Slave of the wheel of labor, u hat to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

W hat the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 


What to him are the spirtle of fire out of 
the concealed machine-gun nest, when the 
horses haven't been curried and the stables 
dunged out before break- 
fast? What the long 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HOBOKEN? 


(Continued from Page 8) 


a brotherhood that will take the shape of 
an organization. Some attempts at such 
an organization have already been made, 
but no one can tell whether the real thing 
has been ushered into life. But as there 
was a Grand Army of the Republic for the 
soldiers of the North and the United Con- 
federate Veterans for those of the South, 
out of this war will come a great fraternity 
of some sort, which will know no North, no 
South, no East, no West, which will be 
futile or harmful or a blessing to the world, 
just according to the ideals which are kept 
in view by it. Probably that organization 
will control this nation for a half century, 
and controlling this nation it will control 
the world. Into the control of the world 
during the most critical period of its his- 
tory-——-that is where you go from Hoboken. 
That is the cloud of glory —or ignominy 
which the historian will see that boy trailing 
after him in his new birth as he plods up the 
muddy road after the fellows at the garages 
had indicated that they were too busy to 
take him out and that gas is mighty high 
now. 

Your brotherhood will have no such his- 
tory as those of the Confederate and the 
Union veterans had. You will have your 


the South saw their fondest hope blasted, 
and settled down to the despairing feeling 
that the North would never allow the South 
to take office, even though office were fairly 
won. In other words, the soldiers in one 
camp believed that the war had resulted 
in the establishment of an oligarchy of 
power, like that of Mexico, and that they 
were politically enslaved. 

When Cleveland was elected, the first 
presidential candidate for whom the states 
of the South had cast their votes, there 

was rejoicing in the ranks of the United 

ae Veterans and sorrow in the 
G. A. R. They still hated and distrusted 
each other, these two organizations of great 
American soldiers, and they fought each 
other in the affairs of the nation for much 
more than a quarter of a century after 
every real cause of enmity had passed 
away. In these two organizations the two 
greatest moral forces of the nation mutually 
killed each other’s efforts so far as they 
could for half a lifetime. It was inevitable, 
but it was tragic. 

Your great brotherhood will have no 
division along such lines. Whatever you 
want you can get. Your power will be un- 
limited. What are you going to do with it? 
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like the condemnation that such a man as 
Gen. James B. Weaver, a fine Union sol- 
dier, was obliged to endure because he 
broke politically with his comrades, or the 
obloquy which some prominent Confeder- 
ates had cast upon them for parallel reasons. 
These forces fought against each other so 
bitterly that they could not fight for any- 
thing constructive. I am not criticizing 
them; they were the best the country had; 
but the country was doing nothing in gov- 
ernment to splice and cement the nation 
together again. 

“*We saved this country, and it’s ours! 
said one prominent Northerner when com- 
plaints began to rise as to the corruption of 
the government in those post-bellum days. 

All the great reformers of the period 
before the war—Whittier, Lowell, all the 
Concord group, all such people every where, 
excepting, so far as I remember, Wendell 
Phillips —settled down to a contemplation 
of the glory of the Lord when peace came 
and slavery was abolished and seemed to 
believe that there was nothing more to do. 
The soldier organizations became counter- 
weights against each other, and, like con- 
tenders in a tug of war, they did nothing 
else—nothing but hold office. They held 
about all the offices in the 
United States for thirty- 


” 





reaches of the German Big 
Berthas, the rift of a boy's 
heart by that little girl 
across the water, the red- 
dening of the horizon with 
fires kindled by the foe on 
their retreat—when the 
back fields were full of 
cockleburs that needed 
pulling and the fence rows 
Bodn’t been mowed out 
since 1916? Why, it was 
just the same as before 
only he was no longer a 
boy. He was a man, and 
had donethebloodiestand 
most glorious work a man 
had ever done—-and to 
have to be told to wipe 
his feet before coming in 
in that complaining way 
mother had! Disiliusion 
again! It has happened 
to most of you 

You see, you have to be 
reborn intotheoldsoc lety. 
There is a disadvantage 
in being reborn. I don’t 
know whether Words- 
worth was right in his 
fancy about us when we 
come first into the world 
or not He says that 
heaven lies about us in our 
infancy, but it’s mostly 
the neighbors thatdo that 
after we grow up; but in 
this rebirth into society 
afterthewar you do come, 
“not in entire forgetful- 
ness, and not in utter 





five years. 








You can do the same 
thing; probably you will 
do the same thing. It will 
become a tradition of all 
parties that old soldiers— 
it won’t be long before 
you will be old soldiers 
must be nominated to all 
the good offices and 
appointed to all the good 
places. If you desire to 
make office your desti- 
nation when you set sail 
from Hoboken you may 
do it with perfect confi- 
dence of success. 

Inacounty convention 
in lowa sometime in the 
middle eighties, some 
quarter of acentury after 
the Civil War broke out, 
after the ticket had 
been practically made up, 
a delegate rose and said: 
** MisterChairman, I wish 
to call the attention of 
the convention to the fact 
that not a single old sol- 
dier has been nominated 
on this ticket!’ 

There was a hush as of 
horror, as if someone had 
been accused of laying his 
hand on the Ark of the 
Covenant. Had this aw- 
ful thing been actually 
done? It was a crisis, 
if so; then a_ bearded 
farmer on one of the back 
seats rose and drawled 








nakedness, but trailing 
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out: ‘‘Mister Chairman 








clouds of glory.”’ Aperson 
with that sort of trail is 
uneasy. People either do 
not notice it or they step on it or they don't 
know what to say about it, and it catches 
in every door you go through in the business 
or social world. You'll say I am empha- 
sizing this too strongly, but I suspect that 
most of you will feel with old Ulysses: 


Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
M yself not least, but honor'd of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
You've had a date with death, and you've 
come back to life. You've remarried the 
humdrum. The honeymoon will be brief, 
and the reaction will be a little trying. You 
may have a little tiff with the trite and 
tedious, but after a while you will settle 
back into the enjoyment of the best things 
after all, the common enjoyments and the 
common struggles and triumphs of this 
existence of ours. 

And then will it be as if there had never 
been a Hoboken in your young life? No; 
for after a time the things through which 
you have passed will begin to take on the 
hues of history. You will find that there are 
four millions of men who have served in 
this war, among whom there are ties bind- 
ing them together into a great brotherhood, 


general organization, your state and your 
local bodies, and you will have your meet- 
ings, your feasts, your jollifications and all 
that; but you cannot even pretend to your- 
self that you have any such mission as that 
which the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the United Confederate Veterans supposed 
themselves to be intrusted with. Each of 
them believed itself to be commissioned to 
keep its particular sort of patriotism alive. 
They lived on the memories of the war. In 
the South the veterans stood as a unit, 
almost, against Northern domination, for 
the Southern idea as to the settlement 
of the race question, against the carpet- 
baggers, and for the control by each state of 
its own affairs. There was need of such 
services and the South could never have 
been rebuilt without them, but your new 
grand army will have no work of this sort 
to do. 

The Northern veterans controlled Con- 
gress and most of the state governments. 
They feared a new triumph of the rebels in 
Washington, and when Tilden was counted 
out in his contest with Hayes the Grand 
Army breathed a long sigh of relief, for 
they already heard the rebel yell resounding 
in anticipation on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and on Capitol Hill; while the veterans of 





The Transport Leviathan Steaming Up the North River Laden With the Boys of New York's 27th Division 


You may as well begin thinking about that, 
for with power goes responsibility. Some- 
one has said that power whenever and 
wherever it is possessed is abused, but the 
power of the four million veterans of the 
world war ought not to be abused. I won- 
der if it will be. 

I donot remember that either the G. A. R. 
or the United Confederate Veterans as an 
organization ever stood for anything good 
in government, except those temporary 
things which they thought good in the re- 
construction period. I may be wrong about 
this, but I do not think that either organi- 
zation ever had a thought for better taxa- 
tion, better financiering, better practices 
in government, better things for the peo- 
ple. Each patriotically but shortsightedly 
thought that it was doing the best it could 
do if it cherished the memories of the war 
and got in power if out, or stayed in power 
ifin. The old antagonisms were the politi- 
cal issues of the period. A man who joined 
the Copperheads if he had formerly been 
with the Yankees or went over to the Yan- 
kees if he had been with the Copperheads 
was quite likely to be ostracized. Many 
a German sympathizing with his father- 
land went through this last war in the 
United States without suffering anything 





and gentlemen of the 
convention, the delegate 
is mistaken. William 
Peterson, our nominee for sheriff, is an old 
soldier, and a brave one!” 

Everyone breathed easier. The dastardly 
deed of making up a ticket without an old 
soldier on it had not been done; and yet, 
when the thing could go so far, when an 
old soldier could be nominated without 
having his soldiership heralded before all 
men in his canvass and the nominating 
speech, the glory was beginning to depart 
from Israel. This after twenty-five years. 
You see how long you are to have the call 
on the offices. It is a good long time if you 

can be satisfied with the thing. But if you 
sail from Hoboken for officeholding I don’t 
think you will be satisfied in your hearts 
after your hair is gray. 

In the first place, count up all the offices 
and the places and divide iar million by 
the number. You will see that there are not 
offices and places enough to make it worth 
while, as a selfish consideration, for more 
than a few of you, and all the nutriment 
you personally will be likely to get out of 
office is the opportunity of electing some 
other soldier to a place which on the whole 
won’t do him much good and may do him 
harm. Running for office and officeholding 
isa much worse habit than drinking whisky, 

Continued on Page 63 
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Starting. Lighting & Ignition 


Auto-Lite is accepted as the world’s standard half motor cars. For the same reason it is the 
for efficiency and reliability because of the faith- world’s largest institution of its kind. Make sure 
ful service it renders in more than a million anda your next car is Auto-Lite equipped. 


DETROIT SALES OFFICE 


OFFICE AND WORKS ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION DETROIT SALES OFFICE 


EDO, OHIO 
Willys Light Division of Electric Auto-Lite Corporation; Manufacturers of Electric Light and Power Plants for Farms, Etc 
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Protects You— 
and Your Home! 


Your bathroom—shrine of personal cleanliness, health and 
beauty! It is here you take the measure of precaution against 
enemy disease germs, and find necessary an antiseptic 
powerful, yet soothing. A few drops of OZOL in a quart 
of water makes a strong germicide that brings a feeling of 
freshness and safety. 


HOw, COEFFICIENT 5.29 [Hygienic Labora © 


O/UI lestrovs body odors. 


s, wounds, stings, skin eruptions —also for gargling, cleansing of body, 
se, etc. OZOL cleanses and purifies thoroughly. Its action is 
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Continued from Page 60) 

for it doesn’t seem to the victim at the 
time that he is ruining himself, while the 
drink habit always holds up signals of 
warning. There was once a Kansas man 
who had seen active political life, who wrote 
a poem on politics, in which he likened it 
to a sea of vitriol, which ate up the hull of 
the ship sailing on it. One would hate to 
see your organization set sail from Hoboken 
on this vitriol sea, which eats and eats at 
the vessel itself and finally sinks it, a 
corroded wreck. 

Just sit down here by me and let me tell 
you about it, even at the expense on my 
part of what some may think a violation of 

taste. This present writer has had some 
opportunity to see politics as a young 
man and farther along in life. He has run 
for county office in the old days and been 
beaten; he has run for city office and been 
beaten at the primaries; he has run for 
office and been beaten at the polls; he has 
run and been elected; he has run for re- 
election and been beaten; he has run for 
one office and been elected to another, 
which seemed to be a higher one but which 
he did not desire; he has helped finance 
the campaigns of others; he has conducted 
recounts in election contests; he has acted 
as checker in levee wards when his friends 
foolishly supposed that his life was in dan- 
ger from the plug-uglies, who were actually 
treating him like a man and a brother, after 
the fight was over; he has seen offices 
bought and sold, but could not prove it; he 
has acted as public prosecutor against 
boodlers, and thrown them out of office; 
he has devoted a year or two of his life to 
an effort to send some of them to the 
penitentiary, and failed—and lived to be 
glad he failed; he has acted in the inner 
ciicle of a state in the hands of the reform- 
ers; he has seen many a fine and noble 
thing done in politics, and many a base and 
sordid; he has seen great things for the 
people done through politics; he has been 
appointed to a most honorable and re- 
sponsible office in the general government, 
held it for three years out of the eight of 
his term—so you see this is not the wail of 
disappointment—-and resigned it to go 
back to his private work—and he has never 
seen a mere office seeker do any good to his 
country or himself 


On the Vitriol Sea 


On the other hand, though he has seen 
some substantial private fortunes built up 
from the gettings of office he has never 
seen the owner of such a fortune enjoying 
such a reputation among his fellows as he 
thinks ought to satisfy a boy like yourself; 
and he has seen many, many men lose 
office, and—if they lost it soon enough— 
go disgustedly into business, cursing the 
ingratitude of republics, and then make 
good and thank their stars for defeat. 

‘““You have taken from me the best man 
I ever had in my warehouse,” said a busi- 
ness man to me just after | had appointed 
John Swanson to a place on the police 
force. ‘‘I’m sorry I supported you for 
mayor!” 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘the man whose place he 
took wants a job; why don’t you hire 
him? “pap 

‘Probably spoiled for honest work,” said 
“but send him along.” 

I sent him along, and in five years the 
man who went on the force was stil! 
policeman, getting a smal! salary and won- 
dering how long he could hang on, and 
frightened at every change in the adminis- 
tration, doing nothing permanent for him- 
self, while the man who lost office and went 
to the warehouse had been promoted to a 
foremanship, and wouldn’t have touched 
an office with a ten-foot pole. The one was 
on the firm ground of business while the 
other had launched his little boat—and 
most of you boys will necessarily have boats 
that will draw very little water—on the 

vitriol sea, which was eating up the craft 
and beginning to attack the man himself. 
Running for office and holding office for the 
sake of the profit is a thing for boobs and 
grafters, and in either case it is sailing the 
vitriol sea. That sea lies west of your 
Hoboken and is bounded on the north by 
the Canadian line, on the south by the Gulf 
and Mexico, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. It is known otherwise as American 
politics; sail it if you think best, but re- 
member that you and your great and patri- 
otic brotherhood have been warned that it 
isn’t water, but vitriol. 

I don’t see much for your organization 
to do, save to have vogelar and occasional 
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meetings, except to run the country. And 
after all can you run the country and not 
hold office? Why, of course you'll have to 
hold office. Then will it not be necessary 
to embark on the vitriol sea? In a way, 
yes, but not after the fashion depicted by 
our Kansas friend, Ironquill, he of the 
vitriol-sea poem. There is such a thing as 
seeking office for some reason other than 
a livelihood and personal profit. Such 
office seeking is often detrimental to one’s 
career, though there will be many among 
ou who can make the sacrifice—some 
yecause of the experience gained, some 
because of financial ability to stand the 
expense, some because of a desire to do 
things in public life the gratification of 
which will repay them for almost any dis- 
arrangement of their private affairs, some 
because they have such a temperament 
that they are better fitted for public em- 
ployment than any other. But all this is 
subsidiary to the job of running the coun- 
try. If you run the country for the selfish 
purposes of a few of you the less you think 
about it the better, but if you take over 
the work for the benefit of the country and 
the world you had better begin to study 
nemadeiee for your stupendous job, as 
an organization. As long as your power 
lasts you will be obliged to study; you will 
have to organize for study; you may not 
see the necessity of this, but what else is 
there for you to do? You have only two 
courses between which to choose: You may 
run the country in the old, wasteful, slip- 
shod, inefficient way or you may study the 
needs of the country, awaken to its dangers, 
and give us the greatest era of progress any 
nation ever was blessed withal. 


Reasons for Confidence 


I have confidence enough in you to be- 
lieve that you will choose greatly and 
nobly—and sensibly and decently. Why 
shouldn’t I have this confidence in you? 
I have seen you leap to the defense of your 
country and the world like a blade from its 
scabbard; I have seen you leave your tasks 
to others and put on soldiership as a gar- 
ment; I have been struck by the wonder of 
your giving up the independence of the 
citizen and submerging yourself in the mass 
of your comrades like a molecule of steel in 
the forging of a great gun; I have seen you 
turned from a blithe boy to a grim engine 
for the destruction of the foe as Spartacus 
was changed from a shepherd boy to the 
king of the gladiators; I have seen you 
winning the admiration of the world for 
your cheerfulness in danger, dirt, disease, 
weariness and wounds; I have seen you 
showing the veterans of four years of war 
new devices allied to new courage; I have 
seen you mastering new trades and occu- 
pations—gunnery, aviation, submarining, 
transportation, warehousing, lumbering, 
putting time, space, depth and the mysteries 
of Nature under your feet; I have seen you 
carrying on the greatest business in the 
world, and doing it with success. All for 
what? For patriotism. Because you loved 
the country and the flag. Because there 
was in you something not yourself which 
made you throw yourself as a burnt offering 
on the altar of your country. And shall it 
be said of you, the whole four millions of 
aed that when you were forced by the 

ogic of the situation to take over the con- 
trol of the Government, as you will in a 
few years, you, wh studied every intricacy 


of modern war and did in a year what was , 


supposed to be the work of a lifetime, re- 
fused to master this new work, and went 
on as went the men who sailed into power 
on the vitriol sea of selfishness? 

Like the G. A. R. and the United Con- 
federate Veterans, your organization will 
love to cherish the memories of the war. 
These memories will range from the humor- 
ous to the tragic; from the odd and revolt- 
ing to the sublime; but after all the 
memories of what you did for the world and 
for the nation, the immense tasks and the 
wonderful masteries, ought to give tone to 
the cult that you will build up. You will 
never be able to say that you extirpated 
any national disease like slavery and the 
right of secession or that you rebuilt the 
shattered structures of a section prostrated 
under the war, as your ancestors so truly 
said; but you may say that you saved the 
nation from impending ruin. For I tell you 
that this nation faces ruin unless things are 
changed in our Government. 

Both branches of our national Govern- 
ment are composed mainly of little men 
with little minds—sailors on the vitriol sea 
of little partisan politics—already a little 
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vitriol-eaten where the seas have come 
aboard — busied with little schemes for get- 
ting reélected or, at best, bewildered by the 
failure to understand the war, the age or 
the problems of the nation. They get.to the 
Senate or the House by first getting them- 
selves elected to some little office locally 

srhaps getting some important monetary 
interest back of them— going from one office 
to another, none of them with duties or 
peters fitting the man for a place where 
ne can control national affairs, and then 
some fine autumn day the nation hears 
without much interest that some man from 
the outskirts of nowhere or from the Eighth 
Ward of somewhere has been sent to the 
House or the Senate. 

Nobody has paid any attention to his 
fitness for nationalemployment. Youshould 
do that in the future. Nobody has seen 
that the platform on which he ran was any- 
thing more than a platform to get in on, 
rather than one to stand on. You should 
look out for that in the future. Nobody 
has tried to discover what he understands 
by the nr or whether he understands 
it at all. You and your great organization 
should see to that in the future. You should 
make it impossible for the common or 
garden-seed congressman ever to get to 
Washington. For the garden-seed con- 
gressman will ruin this nation if someone 
doesn’t eliminate him. 

It is hard to ruin the United States. If 
it had been easy it would have been done 
long ago; not by graft, but by plain bone- 
headedness and inefficiency and _ stolid 
idiocy. We were too rich to be ruined. We 
were the Coal Oil Johnny of the nations, 
getting rich so fast that we couldn't waste 
riches at such a rate as to make us poor. 
But that time is over. This war leaves us 
with a national Government on which is 
laid a larger and larger mass of the govern- 
mental work of the people. Everybody 
asks the general Government to do every- 
thing almost, and it costs more and more 
all the time. 

And then our great war debt! When we 


“emerged from the Civil War we owed some- 


thing under $3,000,000,000. Now we oweso 
many billions that I am afraid to say what 
the debt is for fear of missing the mark by 
four or five times what we owed in 1865. 
The factor of possible error in statement is 
more than all our debt amounted to then. 
The states, the cities, the counties, the 
school districts, the drainage districts, the 
park districts—all these have piled up 
debts until the mass is incomprehensible. 
This in addition to the Foe mm debt—and 
all incurred by government, all to be han- 
dled by government, all to be added to or 
paid off by government. 


The Burden of Debt 


These debts have never bothered you 
much in the past, but they are going to 
make you hustle in the future. What you 
eat and wear, the house over your head, the 
profits of your business will all be allected 
year by year by these debts, and your 
chances of success in life will be diminished. 
Your struggle for existence will be harder. 
And when you do score a little success the 
Government will take a part of your in- 
come to pay this debt, the interest on it, 
and the additions to it which are accumu- 
lating every day, and the interest on them. 

If prices go down so that the cry can be 
raised, as it was in my boyhood, that the 
bondnolders who bought bonds for forty- 
cent dollars are getting interest on hundred- 
cent dol'ars, and being paid the principal 
at the rate of a hundred for forty, it may 
bring to this country agitations and troubles 
of which we can now form no notion. That 
national debt will have to be taken care of 
and the country financed during your vot- 
ing lifetime, and whether or not it shall be 
added to depends on you— for, remember, 
you are going to run this nation. 

Now such Congresses as we have now, 
and have had ever since 1 can remember, 
have not the trained men, the brains or the 
moral character to dothis. Such Congresses 
will ruin the nation. 

Let me give you some idea of the mess 
our national Government is in. Suppose 
the country to bea great department store 
the United States Department Store. It is 
under the control of a board of directors, 
which is Congress. This board of directors 
consists of one from every city block in 
town— members of Congress — and twofrom 
each ward—senators. There are some five 
hundred of these directors running the de- 
artment store, but they do not sit in one 
~ but in two, and no orders given for 
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the conduct of the business can have any 
authority until both these bodies agree. 
Each body—the block men and the ward 
men— is divided on party lines, and they 
are fighting each other mostly about fake 
issues, lime-lighting and grand-standing, 
instead of dividing the business of the 
country up among them and understanding 
it and contending as business men on busi- 
ness matters. You wouldn't expect a de- 
partment store to do very well under such 
auspices, would you? Anyhow, it would- 
n’t—and neither does a nation. 

But this isn’t the worst of it. There is a 
President of this United States Depart- 
ment Store, whose duty it is to see that the 
orders of the board of directors and the 
regulations of the articles of incorporation 
which is the Constitution—are carried out. 
He has under him a dozen or so department 
heads, called a cabinet. One has charge of 
the moneys— but also of the health organi 
zation and the lighting system -—classy or- 
ganization, that! One has charge of the 
special policemen and one of the boats 
for delivering goods along the river —Army 
and Navy. These are all tremendous de- 
partments, some of them employing many 
thousands of men. These departments 
spend the money appropriated by the board 
of directors— your income and mine, young 
fellows. 


As Bad as This 


This board of directors of the United 
States Department Store never knows how 
much money it has at the end of the fiscal 
year available to spend during the next 
year; never makes up any budget for the 
next year’s work. It never tries to find out. 
It won't let anyone in the departments 
make up such a budget. It doesn’t want 
to know. If the head of the dress-goods 
department thinks he would like to have a 
bigger appropriation next year he lobbies 
with some obscure committee on the board 
of directors, and gets it. The gents’- 
furnishings-goods bureau chief goes after 
all he can get before another committee. 
There is a general snooping round with 
committees by every department in the 
store. There is no general committec 
Every bureau tries to make his bureau 
bigger—and with the money of the store 
They find often, after the chaos has been 
enacted, that the woodenware section has 
gone in and bought a full stock of furniture, 
because it is made of wood, while the 
graniteware section has laid in a supply of 
tombstones. The talking-machine section 
has put in parrots, and extended the par- 
rots’ cracker department to a full line of 
groceries. Meantime groceries, furniture 
and tombstones have gone on swelling on 
their own hook. So it is all over the place. 
I have not overstated it. 

The United States Goverment is as bad 
as that—and your income and your chance 
to succeed in life will be affected by these 
things. If Congress were composed of 
men-—I know they talk well and look all 
right individually—but if they were men 
fit and fitted for such employment they 
would have a central organization at work 
on the budget all the time, and know last 
year’s business, and plan for next year's 
business just as is done at Marshall Field's 
or Wanamaker’s. And they would have 
had it years ago. 

But this isn’t the worst, either. These 
senators and garden-seed congressman 
making up the board of directors never give 
to any department or head of a bureau or 
division in the store a free hand to operate 
it on business principles. Any private 
business gives general instructions and tells 
the man in charge to go ahead and succeed 
and make periodical reports so he can be 
checked up. But the board of directors of 
the United States Department Store five 
hundred of them keep their hands on 
every bundle wrapper, every deliveryman, 
every salesman in the store. Each member 
tries to get people from his particular block 
or ward hired to work in the store. They 
make a fuss if one of their henchmen or 
henchwomen is discharged. They won't 
establish any system by which the halt, 
lame and blind can be retired, and so, in 
order that they may not starve, these dere- 
licts are kept on the pay roll until some of 
them have to be brought to their posts of 
mornings in wheeled chairs. 

And each man of them wants the store to 
spend money in the district from which he 
is elected. If the grocery department will 
just promise to establish a branch—say, a 
post-office building—in a certain block he 

(Conctuded on Page 65) 
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OOK at those shoulders, that 

chest, the waist, the lapels, the 
sleeves. Comes in almost any ma- 
terial, pattern or color, that you ll 
ask for. Isn't that just about the 
kind of a suit you want? 


Have your dealer show you the Collegian 
Bramston and other Collegians which you 
might like even better. Suits and overcoats, 
novelties and plain models, for wear among 
worth-while people. 


$30 to $60 
depending on 
texture, weight, 
lining, fabric, 
and similar 
factors. 


You ought to have Collegian clothes. You can 
afford them and they keep you looking your best. 
Send postal for the new Collegian Style Book —free 


Tailored in Milwaukee since 1849 by 


David Adler & Sons Co. % 
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can get the votes of the member for that 
block, and all his friends’ votes, especially 
if he will let it be understood that he will 
put some of the member’s friends on the 
pay roll. Not only will he get his vote, but 
he will get all his friends’ votes, and all the 
votes he can trade for, for other local bene- 
fits. So the grocery department can then 
get an appropriation for a full stock of 
patent medicines, subsequently to run into 
a whole drug store, though the drug branch 
covers that already. 

Government is always a local issue to the 
gardenseeder. He seldom even tries to see 
the nation as a whole; if he did he would 
not for a single term endure the conditions. 
He would rise in his place every day and 
shout ‘“‘Give us business methods!” just 
as that old Roman senator, whenever he 
spoke, on the most commonplace Roman 
subject, ended by saying: ‘‘ And also, Car- 
thage must be destroyed!’’ Our Carthage 
is governmental stupidity, inefficiency and 
boneheadedness— and the man who notes 
our increased and increasing national debt 
can see Hannibal coming over the Alps. 


A Blessing in Disguise 


If in any private business the head of 
any department went to the man over him 
and said ‘Boss, Jim Smith is quitting us, 
but I don’t believe we need anyone to take 
his place. Let me pay Jones and Robinson 
a little extra to do his work and we'll save 
about fifty dollars a month. And the work 
will be done just as well,’”’ the manager 
would eagerly welcome the proposal. It 
would amount to a promotion for Jones and 
Robinson and would save money for the 
business. Jones and Robinson would be 
given @ourage and pep, and the word 
would go through the business that effi- 
ciency pays. Do you think that Congress 
would allow any such thing in the govern- 
ment service? Notatall. Years agoa civil 
engineer, a friend of mine, was building a 
dry-dock. The, specifications called for a 
certain sort of stone and cement and that 
general class of work. A stone was inspected 
three or four times before it was built into 
the dock, and then a new inspector would 
perhaps come along and condemn the stone 
and have it taken out. At last my friend 
protested; the thing was so childish. 

A government engineer said to him: 
‘‘What salary are you getting?” 

On being told he replied: ‘Well, the 
highest-paid man in the government em- 
ploy checking you up gets about half that 
much. After you are done with this job 
you'll hunt another, but the government 
man is on for life. All he has to do is not 
to make mistakes. He can run this expense 
up on you until the cows come home by 
obstructive safety-first moves, and it will 
never take his job away from him. Govern- 
ment service pays no reward for construc- 
tive excellence, and so long as we can play 
safe we'll naturally do it. You took all that 
into account when you bid on the job any- 
how.” 

So it is all along the line. Exceptional 
ability in government service gets no ex- 
ceptional reward as it does in private em- 
ployment. Congress gives to no bureau or 
service the power to pay the right man in 
the right place for the excellence or original- 
ity of his work. It allows no employing 
officer an opportunity to reward good serv- 
ice by more pay. The United States De- 
partment Store, with its double board of 
directors—one lower house with a member 
from every block, and two from every ward 
in an upper house—runs things on the most 
expensive plan possible, and refuses its de- 
partment heads any power to improve 
things. 

It makes it impossible for any bureau or 
service to gain anything by economy or 
efficiency. The other day a scientist sent to 
a senator an account of a new poison he 
had perfected for the cotton boll weevil. 
One could see from the letter he sent in that 
he was reluctant to say that his work was 
done, and when it came before the Senate 
one could see the reason why. 

“T hope,” said a senator who for some 
reason has gained a reputation for ability, 
“that the agricultural appropriation will 
be much smaller next year on account of 
the finishing of this work.’”” He should have 
said: ‘‘Fine business! Now set this ento- 
mologist after some other bug!” 

As a matter of fact, there was noincentive 
for the bug hunter to finish the work at all, 
so far as Congress is concerned. Congress 
expects every job to go on forever, and if 
any department in any of its branches fails 
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in any year to spend all the money appro- 
priated to it that department suffers in its 
next year’s appropriation. I mean by this 
that the man carrying on any particular 
work gains nothing by economy. There is 
no one to give him credit for economical 
and efficient work. All he saves goes back 
into the treasury, and the saving does not 
benefit his work at all. In fact it harms 
him, for instead of having more money next 
year by reason of his economy this year he 
will be given less. He cannot transfer 
money from one branch of his work to 
another. He must use it up for exactly the 
purpose for which it was appropriated or it 
goes back into the treasury, and he gets 
less next year on account of his economy 
this year. Nobody in the business of the 
Government is given much opportunity to 
exercise business judgment as to the way 
money is spent or to pay better for better 
services or to benefit next year by econo- 
mies or efficiencies practiced this year. 
Economy — this I state from experience — is 
a distinct detriment to any service or bureau. 
The only way to succeed is for each of the 
various heads to get as large an appropria- 
tion as possible, and then spend every dol- 
lar of it. And, remember, Congress never 
knows how much money it spent last year, 
never knows how much it is going to spend 
next year, never makes up a budget in which 
future expenditures and future revenues 
are balanced, and never tries todo so. It 
will tax you and the next generations to 
ruin and poverty unless it reforms its 
methods. 

Congress with its five hundred men in 
two houses split by lines of party is just as 
inefficient as such a body would be in run- 
ning a department store. If Congress 
wasn’t so hungry for jobs with which to 
influence votes, jobs for contractors and 
jobs for people, it would give the heads of 
departments and bureaus and services and 
commissions the same authority over sal- 
aries and ways and means that any good 
business gives to its department heads. It 
would have its appropriations made ac- 
cording to a budget, and not as at present. 
The budget would be made up by one 
agency instead of by nine committees, as 
appropriations are now handled. It would 
quit messing into the work of the depart- 
ments and would approve or condemn and 
punish them, on the basis of full reports, as 
is done in other great concerns, instead of 
perpetrating the dreary bluff of anticipat- 
ing and regulating everything beforehand. 
It would attend to its legislating and allow 
the administrating to be done by the ad- 
ministrators. It acts as absurdly as would 
the directors of a railway if they gave the 
section men laws telling them how to drive 
spikes or tamp under the ties. 


Why We Don't Go Broke 


Our Government, if Congress would at- 
tend to its proper business of legislation and 
let administration alone, could eliminate 
a quarter of the useless work now done, do 
what would be left and do it better, with a 
third less force than is now engaged upon 
it, and for a third less money. I am making 
that statement positively, because I believe 
it is under rather than over the mark; but 
if it be false, bless you, I can laugh at con- 
gressmen, senators, bureau heads and mem- 
bers of the cabinet, for not one of them has 
anything more than a hazy opinion on the 
subject. Congress makes a point of not 
knowing its business and of not making any 
laws through the operation of which any- 
one else can know. After three years of 
bureau running my opinion is as good as 
anyone’s, and I have stated what I believe 
to be the truth. A department store run in 
the way I have stated would bust in six 
months, and the only reason why the 
United States hasn’t busted every year 
since before you were born is because Con- 
gress can go out and levy taxes on you to 
pay for the results of its incompetency. But 
how much longer can we stand it? 

What I have said about our Congress, 
both branches of it, may seem severe; but 
it is not half severe enough. There are 
plenty of men in both branches who know 
that what I say is true, and some have 
made certain gestures toward some changes 
for the better, but they are only gestures 
so far--pure Delsarte. Nobody feels the 
hot indignation, nobody possesses the grim 
determination to change things, nobody 
tries to build up a group, nobody really 
tries or has ever tried, though they all know 
who have made any study of government 
perhaps fifty out of the five hundred— that 
our Government is worse than that of any 
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really civilized nation in its legislative and 
administrative methods. Oh, if we could 
have as good a government in this respect 
as Porto Rico! Both parties are false to 
their platforms. Probably your state gov 

ernment, your city government and your 
county government are just as bad. Fel- 

lows, these things ought not so to be. Sol- 
diers, there’s bigger game to be hunted here 
than in the Argonne, and game just as 
deadly to our welfare. 

What else is there for your new organiza- 
tion to do? Officeholding and job holding 
will never satisfy you, if for no other reason 
than that there aren’t jobs enough for four 
million men, and most of them are a liabil- 
ity instead of an asset. You will never be 
satisfied just with meetings and the fighting 
over of your battles or the carrying out of 
a mere ritual, no matter how impressive. 
You will have to do something or you will 


turn out to be the biggest dud ever fired | 


from the artillery of history. 
you will desire to do something for each 
other, and for yourselves, but you can do 
most by doing something foreveryone. And 
let me tell you, there is more fun in stalking 
corruption and sniping incompetency than 
in getting on the pay roll to-day and begin- 
ning to pay to be kept on to-morrow; I've 
had experience, and I believe I know. Iam 
not advising you to enter upon a dread 
apostolate of suffering in yon drear polit- 
ical Gethsemane; by no means. I am tell- 
ing you how so to organize as to have more 
fun out of politics the rest of your lives 
than any crowd of men ever had since Adam 
named the animals. 


How John Milton Put It 


It is a part of the w war in which you en- 
listed. My view of what the verdict of 
history will be is that you will be given the 
credit of having saved the world. Not 
alone, for it would have been lost time after 
time had it not been for the dreadful sacri- 
fices of our Allies, but the red ruin would 
have prevailed over them if you had not 
gone in. You did not go in for any narrow 
or selfish reason; not for glory, not for the 
thrill of it, not because you wanted a fight, 
not because our country was directly 
threatened, but because it looked as if this 
would be a bad and disgusting and degener- 
ating world in which to live and bring up 
families if Germany won. But Germany 
has won in a way, ‘for she has cast on us 
such burdens that we cannot carry them 
unless we adopt better methods of govern- 
ment. She has poisoned our blood, and we 
shall sicken and die unless we throw that 
poison off; and you are to run the Govern- 
ment—remember that. Don't you see that 
you can't evade the issue? You must study 
government, local, state and national—not 
every one of you, of course, but you must 
organize so that it will be done—and in 
doing so you will only be finishing what you 
began when you went into the fight with 
Germany. You will be helping to get the 
German poison out of our blood. That's 
where you will just naturally be obliged to 
go from Hoboken; the stars in their courses 
must fight against Sisera. 

We as a nation are standing on the world 
We have the credits, the resources, the 
wealth, the power—and if you do not fail 
us we have the men. I wish we could rise 
to the greatness of the vision of what we 
may do for ourselves, for the world. The 
ancient mantle of the headship of the 
Englishry of. the world hovers over our 
shoulders, if we are worthy to put it on and 
wear it, and what that mantle covers is not 
capable of adequate statement, but can only 
be limned by the steel stylus cf destiny on 
the scroll of the centuries. Milton saw it, 
centuries ago, and his words still ring out 
as a battle call to the peoples of English 
speech: 

“Lords and Commons of England; con- 
sider what nation it is whereof ye are, and 
whereof ye are the governors; a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious and 
piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtile and 
sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach 
of any point that human capacity can soar to. 

‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks; methinks I see her as an eagle mew- 
ing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also which love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means.” 


Of course | 
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The Pipe of Peace 


The following incident was related some 
months ago in the New York Tribune: 


The battle in the Argonne Forest 
made optimists out of soldiers, who 
the world knows would rather kick 


than eat, according to an Ensign on a 
returning transport. 

“Just as our boat arrived in port,” 
said this Ensign, “one soldier at the 
rail said to another who had gone 
through the inferno of the Argonne: 

“And just think; we are going back 
to a place where we are n't going to 
be able to get a drink soon. 

“I'd have given my life 
for a drink of water in the 
said the other quietly 

“*But I hear they are going to stop 
tobacco, too,’ said the other. 

Well, | smoked shoe-laces in the 
Argonne,’ returned the other, ‘and they 
tasted pretty good.’" 

There is small chance 
that either our law- 
makers or our grateful 
American people, now 
that peace has been 
won, will tell the men 
who won it that they 
can smoke shoe-laces 


insurance 
, 
Argonne, 











again 






Our’ fighting 
men have earned 
the right to smoke 
the Pipe of Peace 
And so have the 
millions of oldet 
men in civilian 
life who worked 
and bought Lib- 
erty Bonds, deny- 
ing them 
comlorts 
various ways of taking com 

Some take it from earning 
money Some take comfort 





selves 


Men have 
fort from life 
and saving 
by thinking themselves better than other 


men Some enjoy nothing se much as 
shaking things up and. changing condi 
tions, and some like to meet conditions as 
they are and make the most of them in a 
human, companionable way Some men 
take comfort in eating. Some in smoking 

Probably more men get comfort out of 
and smoking than out of all other 


A smoke after 


whole 


eating 
habits put together 
meal—what in the 
with that? 

You settle into an easy position You 
light a match Puff !— puff! —puff! As 
you blow ribbons of fragrant 
smoke, you drop worries, you begin to 
see that things are nearer as they should 
be than you imagined; you come nearet 
being the happy helpful 
human being you were put here to be 


a good 


world compares 


out those 


companionable, 


many men take com 
fort from life and hence meet their fellows 
open-hearted, open-handed way 
is a result. All that is required is a match 
ind a pipeful of the right tobacco 


That is the way 


in a tree, 


Just the right tobacco is frequently found 
only after a long hunt Have you come 
upon the kind that exactly suits you yet? 
If not, we should be glad to have you 
try Edgeworth 

Ldgeworth may or may not be just your 
kind But it has proved to be just the 
right kind for so many smokers that we 
will make it very easy for you to pass judg 
ment upon it. 

Simply 
dress, also that of the dealer to whom you 


a post-card containing your ad- 


turn for supplies, will cause us to send you 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both 
forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is 
cakes, then separated into thin, moist slice 
fo have an merely rub 
a slice between the hands 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
pour right from the can into your pipe 
It packs perfectly and burns evenly to the 
very bottom, getting better and better, 

For the free which we 
would like 
& Brother Co., 
mond, Va 

To Retail 
jobber cannot 
Larus & 
you prepaid by parcel post 
two-dozen carton of any size of Plug Shice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same 


would pay the 


pressed into 
average pripe load, 


ready to 


samples, upon 
judgment, address Larus 
1 South 21st Street, Rich 


your 


Tobacco Verchant If 
tdgeworth 
gladly 


your 
supply you with 
jrother Company will 


send 


price you 


jobber 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIG 3HT _FROM THE FISHING BOATS To you 











FAMIL = who ar © are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
PRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
lealer could possibly furnish 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PRE PAY express on all orderse —s Kansas, Our 
and economical and we want 


fish are pure, appetizing 


YOU to try some, payment cubic tto your approval. 
SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast I are freshly packed in 
brine and will not ¢poil on your hands 
CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change fr meat, ata eae ae 
FRESH LOBSTER the best ng known for 
salads Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
imply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT. 
LINED CANS. T! come to you as the purest 
a ene fener: lobsters you can buy and the meat is as criep 
id natural as if took it from the shell irself 
“FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
uur whole family wi No other flavor is 
sat like that of cl nether fried or in & chowées 
FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
» cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
de viled pe en re to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUN for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every go ¢ uwked here or abroad you can 
get direct fre 1 keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emerge 1st 
With ever ler w nd BOOK e RECL 
PES for preparing a ur product Vrite a 
for at. Our. liat | w each k 1 ‘of a 
fieh is putu t ! ed price 
you an t wha u 4 Frank E. 
will en) rm ~ th Pl Davis Co., 
pon for it now 313 Central Wharf, 
if Gloucester, Mess, 
FRANK E. i Please send me yo 


DAVIS CO., 
313 Central Wharf, 
Glouc ester, rd ime 
Mass. A 


itest Fish Price List. 








THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Boston Cleveland New York 


DRIES HARD OVERNICHT 
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INTEND TO BUILD ? 
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i919 ART fern Bungalows” 
fitaining plan anid rt n t nd exterior 
7 S$ new 
Moderr Ww 
n and 1 prov 
suited to n climate ! her book postpaid 
th $1.50 end today; newest and best home ideas 


a Amer ’ 
AURELIUS SWANSON CO 
1004 State National Bk. Bidg 
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CUT ME OUT! 
4 . 

and mail me, with your name and address, toThe Curtis 

Publishing Company, 441 Lndepencence Square, Phila- 


Geiphia, Pa. I will bring you full details about how you 
as our subscr'ption repreeentat ve can make §5 or 


Building Department 
Oklahoma City, Ok} 








$10 @ week erire in your were time! 
Name 

Address 

City t-4 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


intending any humor, but do you get me? 
I'll say so! Well, anyways, he bought it 
and after our hearty dinner of grapefruit 
salad, pickles and lemon ice, which ma eat 
with her eagle eye on us to see was we going 
to kick, which of course we therefore didn’t, 
we got together and opened up the great 


New American Good Book—the automc- 
bilist hymnal—and commenced to read 


about ideal towers and everything. 
Well, at first it seemed that the bird 
which had writ this book—and I’ll tell the 


| world it must of give him writer’s cramp, 


it’s so long—well, anyways, it seems this 
literary bird had such a big heart in him 
that he was tore every whichways by Penn., 
New Hampshire, Northern N. Y., and other 
,0ints, and had such a love for them all that 
Re couldn’t just say which he liked best. 
So he had them labeled by numbers. Ideal 
towers No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, through the 
whole entire alphabet of numbers. You'd 
commence reading about, say, No. 3, and 
get all emotional over Rhode Island, only to 
turn to No. 5 and the realization that Ken- 
tucky was the only state in the Union 
worth seeing. Take it by and large, that 
author was a real, genuine, all-round Amer- 
ican without a single hyphen in his make- 
up except after the route numbers. He had 
got us all settled on Niagara Falls, when I 
happened to turn to Plymouth, and after 
I read how that was the place the Pilgrim 
Fathers discovered America and how the 
rock was there yet and all, and how the 
population was two thousand, which seemed 
awful old and quaint, I decided we'd go to 
Plymouth. Jim had already decided on 
Baltimore, because his mother had a cousin 
there and he had never been to Washington. 
But in the end we compromised on Plym- 
outh, because I had a idea the rock might 
some day make a good location for a pic- 
ture. And just as I had made up Jim’s mind 
about the trip the doorbell rung and who 
would it be but Maison Rosabelle and her 
husband, the one which had been a trav- 
eling man but had gone to France as soon 
as the war commenced and was just now 
back, he having been over there eighteen 
months in active service selling playing 
cards, and so forth, for the novelty firm 
which had sent him. And him and they 
had quarreled and parted one day over 
commissions on poker ¢ hips and so now he 
was home taking one of them well-earned 
rests so gladly granted to all veterans, and 


judging by the prices I pay Maison Rosa- 
belle for my simple and refined little dresses 
I guess she can afford to indulge in a wifely 
husband, and it’s the truth she’s that sort 
of a woman and though thin by intention 
is almost twice his size and enjoys com- 
plaining about him to his face. 

Well, anyway, they was more than wel- 
come, arriving as they did just in time to 
leave Jim decided on Massachusetts and 
furthermore bringing a quart of ice cream 
and a sponge cake of their own accord, as it 
was a hot night and the growler was no 
more—or at least too weak to struggle for. 
Well, anyways, they brought not alone food 
but life and enthusiasm to us, all but ma, 
who left the room overcome by emotion 
when we commenced a frenzy of eating. 
And when, as the poet says, the last scrap 
was gone and Jim had got out and passed 


our new gold-tipped cigarettes, which we | 


have made to order with both our names on 
them at fifty cents a hundred extra, we told 
Maison Rosabelle and Rollo Healy—that’s 
her husband—about our coming motor trip. 
“Why, dearie, how odd!” says Maison, 
which it’s the truth she speaks very refined. 
“How odd! We were planning the very 
same trip, because of course the establish- 
ment—English for store—will be closed 
ovah the holiday, r 
‘Driving up?” I says 
““Yes—in the sedan, 
us go together!” 
“We got our new Cobra,” I says. 
we ¢ ould go in ours and you in yours.’ 
‘And change off company now and then,” 
added Maison, eying Jim coyly. 
““Why, yes!” he says enthusiastically. 
Well, I wasn’t ditto exactly, though I 
and Maison have been for years the best of 
friends, when able to cramp the other’s 
style—do you get me? 


= ‘says she. ‘‘Leave 


“But 





her side-kick better when she is at a disad- 
vantage? And here was Maison with not 
alone a sedan but about to take my hus- 
band in it, leaving me her cold half portion, 
which no one had ever yet attempted to 
wrest away from her, there being positively 
nothing in doing so; and in a way that’s 
not a bad sort of husband to have because 
you are at least sure of what there is of him. 
And I commenced wishing why hadn’t we 
bought a sedan, as undoubtedly they was 
up-to-date and a person’s hair wouldn’t get 
(Continued on ro 69) 
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REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF ( 


Of Tae SarurDAY EVENING Post, published weekly 
at Philadelphia, Penns ia, for October 1, 1919. 
State of Penn viv ania 
County of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
aforesaid, personally appeared George H. 
ing been duly sworn according to 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of THe 
ING Post and that the following is, to 
ledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management 4and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal lan and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

l That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor and business managers are: 
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of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
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owners, stockholders, 
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George H. Lorimer, Editor. 
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} When You Work the Brake - 
and Your FORD wont Stop 
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When your Ford brake doesn't work good 


| when you have to press too hard on the pedal 

| when the car shakes and chatters as you 

| operate the brake—have your garage or 
repairman reline your brake bands with 
Advance Cork Insert Transmission Lining 


Then your brake and smooth 
for a long time. 


He'll also reline 
1K 


will work quick 


the low speed and reverse bands 
with Cork Your Ford will then go into low 
and reverse without that jump and lurch. The three 
strips of Advance Cork Insert for relining the three 
bands come ready to install in the red and black 
Cork Insert box © sure to get Advance Cork 
Inserts for they will give you a better working 
Ford—keep your brake sure and save you money 
Your garage or repairman handles 

an 


Advance Cork incest or « 
easily get it. for every 
&%. jobber handles it 
ec Remember to 
ask for Advance 


Cork 
time your 
needs attention 
right now 


Write for 
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It tells how the Ford 
brake and clutch work 
and how Cork Insert makes 
them work better. Get this 
book and post yourself on 
things you ought to know 

Write for the Free Book today 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 200 5S6E. Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 











N these days of varying 
NW prices a quality trade- | 
)| mark is your protection. |} 


| 
| 
li] “Florsheim” is the name to |} 
| 8} look for when you select | 
I shoes. It stands for superior {jf} 
i quality—value for the price | 
you pay. 1h 
if Consider the wear, | 
| not the price per pair. | 
i} Look for the quality mark 
“Florsheim.” 

The Florsheim Shoe 

Coinpany 
CHICAGO, DU. S. A. 
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booklet “Styles 
f of the Times” 
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Printi ng Papers 


Printing the Top Sheet 


Pi ING paper is paper that is to 
have pictures and letters printed 
on its surface from lead type faces 
and zine a 


ind copper plat 


In this it differs from 
which is made 


writing paper, 
for pencil, pen, and typ 


writer; and from wrapping paper, carbon 


paper, tissue pape Fr. Cece 


These facts are stated rather simply, 


but we wish to make one point very 


clear. 

\ printing paper that will not print 
is as useless as blotting papee with two 
slick sides, or as carbon paper would be 
tor towels. 
printing 


The question to ask about 


paper is, “How will it print?” 

We put the answer to that question in 
every case of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper that leaves our mills. The Top 
Sheet in every case of our blank paper is 
not a blank. It is printed. We run it 
through the press in our testing room and 
we print each paper with the kind of en 


gravings that 
with. 

What the 
bile, or the 
the Warren 


printing. 


paper 


road test 1s to the tutomo 


trial trip to a battle ship, 


Top Sheet Idea 1 to good 


That Top Sheet says, “ 
made to print, and her 
prints, and there are five 
sheets to every ream in this 


print in exactly the same way.” 


evidence of the standardized 
printing quality of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is found in Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide. This is a 
book devoting several pages to each ot 
the Warren Standard Printing Paper 
It is a valuable, useful book 

printing, and may bx n 

libraries of the larger cities, 

of the Typothetae and Printers 

‘Trade, and also tn the offices of 
merchants Warrer 


Other 


! 
Lares 


1! 
who sell 


Printing Papers. 


. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Better Paper 


Better Printing 
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NE instantly appreciates the — chosen footgear of men notable for the 
high-bred and exclusive distinc- _ fine harmony of their apparel. Shoes 
tion of Nettleton Shoes. They by Nettleton carry a distinction in ele- 
are never obtrusive, yet they are in- — gance and an assurance of service well 
escapably a mark of good taste, the worth their slightly greater cost. 
A. E. NETTLETON CO., Makers 
—annengraians Syracuse, New York, U.S. A 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
blown about or anything, and in a way 
Maison had put one over on me for once 
outside of the items on her bill. 

Well, anyways, I cooed of course it would 
be lovely and then Maison moved over onto 
the sofa and her and Jim got their heads 
elose together over the road map and as 
there was but one it left nothing for me to 
do to get even except play to Rollo, which 
I done it with him leaning his elbow on the 
music rack and admiring my rings while my 
feet was busy with Kiss Me Again To- 
night, Dear, but failing to cast any gloom 
upon them Indian-trail hunters in the next 
room. I could hear their voices chanting, 
‘No, see? It’s route 134 reversed. That’s 
to Narragansett, see, at 7:10.”" And in the 
very same tone he had used to me but an 
hour earlier—only more so! 

Well, of course, far be it from me to be 
the least bit jealous, as my art comes first 
anyways and no mere man can compare to 
it, let alone the fact that it never goes back 
on me no matter what my director may 
sometimes say. But nevertheless just the 
same, I could not but let Maison know just 
where she got off, and 
so I give Rollo’s hand 
a squeeze when we re- 
luctantly- says good 
night, and Rollo was 
so astonished he says 
‘“*‘Ouch”’ before he 
thought, but 
luckily no 
one took _ ¢ 
notice, an 

f % 


thenwesays £4 3 : 


good-by till @f 4 
Friday nine 4 ' 
A. M. sharp (iy 











r 
i= 
1% 


at the Pala- : 
tial and we'll 4 
get a early 
start. Sucha 
swell idea, 
dearie, and 
good night! 
Good night! 
“Nice wom- 
an, Maison,” 
says Jim, 
when they 
had gone a 
we was In as 
much pri- 
vacy as we 
ever give each other. 
‘‘Very intelligent 
too.” 

“Yes, I notice she’s 
a good listener,” I 
says. But that was 
too subtle to register, 
and Jim merely says 
“uh-huh” and pulled 
up the covers over 
his ears. 

Well, “er. this 
day was Wednesday 
and the following A.M. 
I and Musette put 
in packing my and Jim’s bags; and carrying 
only two suitcases each and a hat box, it did 
not take long. I deciding to get on with a 
satin sports suit, two bright sweaters, a 
bathing suit for Narragansett and one for 
Plymouth, a couple of evening dresses, a 
white suit and a organdie or so, calculating 
two to one on what Maison would take, 
because she being a professional every 
costume should be an ad and she would 
undoubtedly make it so outside of the 
establishment, which of course it’s natural 
she would want a relief from the severe 
black satin of business clothes. 

And so her being along about doubled 
my carrying capacity, while I personally 
myself deliberately planned to wear tweeds 
in the car which are correct, and if going 
through Newport and so on where refined 
people live I had no intention of carrying 
the dust of the motion-picture lot on my 
clothing, which natural refinement has 
made me what I am to-day, with only so- 
ciety leads, and I'll tell the world but very 
few can screen as convincingly in a drawing- 
room set. 

Well, anyways, I watched Musette pack 
and then, exhausted, I and Jim, which he 
had put in a heavy day at the Friars swap- 
ping reminiscences of the wet epoch with 
other desperate sarsaparilla hounds—well, 
I and he took a spin in the Cobra up Fifth 
Avenue and the Drive to get a lungful of 
nice fresh gasoline and exchange familiar 
greetings with the cops, which it’s a fact 
we know nearly all of them, between arrests 
for blocking*the traffic and hold-ups to buy 
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field-day tickets for the benefit of overfed 
members of the force or something. 

Well, anyways, at about five o’clock Jim 
come round with the snorting Cobra strain- 
ing at the emergency and I was waiting on 
the front steps, because by getting a early 
start we could call! it tea but make it dinner 
at some road house up the line and never 
wound ma’s feelings at table later. And we 
crawled up the Drive like a professional 
snail, picking up on high from five miles in 
the traffic in the angel-from-heaven way 
that bus of ours has when it wants to. 

“Some bus!” says Jim. 

“T’'ll say so!” I says. And on we rode 
with hearts and gear on high, as the poet 
says, and had a meal of food at The Doodle 
Bug Inn and started for home and mother 
with an appetite which could just about 
struggle with the denatured dinner we knew 
would await us. And still the Cobra purred 
on like a big cat concentrating on its own 
affairs. 

“Some bus!” says Jim, who is nothing 
if not to the point. 

“T’'ll say so!" lanswered. And just then 
the Cobra overheard us and give a gulp. 
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“Oh, Didn't You Change?" Says Maison. ~« 
“So Sorry I Didn't Know You Wouldn't, Dearie. 


At first we pretended not to of heard it, 
because I’ll say one thing for that car, it 
always gives warning and warning was 
something we was not anxious to hear, what 
with a nine A. M. start ahead of us next 
morning. 

But just to make sure, it give another 
gargle not two blocks farther on. 

“Jim!” I says with my heart getting sort 
of cold. ‘Did you hear him? 

“Yes, I heard her,” he says grimly. And 
it’s the case we always name that car’s sex 
on each other when we want to fix the 
blame. ‘Yes, I heard her, but it don’t 
mean anything, I don’t be lieve.” 

Which is his common and ever futile 
prayer to heaven on these occasions. 

“Well, with contracts, dieting and cars 
there’s no use shirking the facts if you want 
to get results,” I says. ‘“‘And he always 
acts like that when he’s going to cuddle 
down in the garage for a week or two,” I 


says. 

“Well, I'll just speak to di Pagelli about 
her when I put her up,” says Jim, which it 
is certainly remarkable the grand- -opera 
names these dagos have, and of course we 
kept our car—it being a foreign one—in a 
garage where they spoke its language. Well, 
anyways, Jim left me at our door and took 
the bus round to learn the worst, and I went 
up to argue ma into having a decent lunch 
put up for us to take along next day so we 
could make good time and yet take nour- 
ishment as well. Ma had something on her 
mind besides her transformation and boudoir 
cap. I could see that at once. 


We Always Dress Wherever We Aret"’ 


EVENING POST 


“Mary Gilligan, I’ve about decided to 
take a trip myself,” she says. ‘‘ Loop-the- 
Loop Lola phoned while you was out and 
they have a cottage down to Long Beach,” 
she says, ‘“‘and asked would I come down 
to-morrow and stay until Monday,” she 
says. ‘‘And seeing she is getting thin, too, 
on account of her new bicycle act, I said I 
would.” 

“But, ma, suppose the contract from 
Goldringer comes, who will wire us?” I says. 

“Alfalfa will,” says ma. “I have ex- 
plained it to her and she understands it 
good.” 

Alfalfa was our domestic staff just then 
and hovered over the kitchen like a dark 
cloud, partially from natural coloration and 
partially on account of ourmenus. Musette 
I did not count, as she had my permit to 
cease from being personal maid to me for 
three days and be personal maid in gray 
satin and blue ribbons for five minutes 
twice a day in a vaudeville sketch which 
her sister was going to have a try-out in at 
Troy, N. Y., over the holiday 

Well, anyways, I did not oes quite the 
faith in Alfalfa’s memory as ma for the sake 
of her own con- 
—— venience had, 

and so I called 
her from watch- 
ing the tomatoes 
cool, which she 
was busily 
doing, and 
said could 
she read, and 
she could 
not. Sothen, 
nothing 
daunted, I 


got out 

one of 

Goldring- 

er’s big 

envelopes 

{ and tore 
ee off the 
mark in 

the cor- 


ner—a gold ring 
with a camera 
, rampant in the | 
<= middle of it and 
the magic words 
‘*Goldringer 
Motion Picture 
Productions, 
Inc.” beneath it. 
And then I 
_ wrote a telegram | 
to myself ad- 
; dressed to the 
Plymouth 
House, saying | 
contract arrived, 
come at once, 
and told her that 
the minute a en- 
velope with that 
on it come she | 
was to send this. 
And then feeling 
like a kindergarten teacher after a hard 
day, I turned to face the troubled counte- | 
nance of my husband. 

“It’s the feed from the vacuum,” he says 
at once, ‘‘ but Caruso says he'll have it done | 
by ten o'clock to-night sure.” 

“ Another overtime alibi,”’ I says. ‘ Last 
time it made the same swan song and he 
claimed it was the ignition. I believe that 
dago sits up nights teaching Willful Winnie 
to sing at two dollars an hour!” 

And so, as will be seen by any intelligent 
public, all was set for a typical pleasure 
trip. 

Well, anyways, we phonec at ten and it 
wasn't ready; then at ten-thirty and at 
eleven and eleven-thirty with the same re- 
sults, until finally Jim says: “‘ Well, no use 
waiting up any longer. I guess it won't | 
happen before morning. Wake me up if it’s 
a boy.” And I, feeling about the same way, 
finally at last got to sleep, not caring if we 
took a trip or stayed where we had our own 
tub and bed and got the breeze—you know. 
But garage men only do such things to help 
along the excitement and when we woke up 
at eight- thirty next morning there was Will- 
ful Winnie parked at the curb and not even 
of course locked, and this instead of making 
Jim grateful he took it as a opportunity to 
show off some of the language he had learned 
abroad and I’ll tell the world it didn’t need 
no interpreter to understand it. 

About nine I started to phone Maison 
we'd be a little late when she beat me to it 
and we rearranged to meet at ten and not 
stop fer lunch. And then Jim and the bell 
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girl started stowing away our stuff, which 
took only a half hour or so, because they 
didn’t take it all off and rearrange it more 
than three times, and then at last Jim got 
it to suit him which was exactly the way I 
had told him in the first place. But I ig- 
nored the fact, as I had no intention to start 
anything So we told ma good-by 
ind she us, Alfalfa her orders all 
over again, so as to be as sure as a coon 
generally is, and started for the Palatial, 
there to sustain the first shock of battle. 
And did we get it? I'll say so! We got it 
when we met up with Rosabelle, Inc. 

The ine. part—in other words, her little 

tollo— was disguised as a garden pest with 
a yellow duster that smothered his clothes 
entirely, a cap to match and a pair of goggles 
which destroyed what little human dk ment 
there had been about him. He looked like 
a cross between a aviator and a doodle bug, 
and no professional motorist could ever 
hope to compete. Maison herself run him 
a close second, being appareled—the word 
is hers -appareled for motoring, old deah, 
in a sea green silk and rubber three-tier cape 
and a tiny jocky cap made of rosebuds 
swathed by a pale-pink veil not more than 
five yards long. You expected the leading 
juvenile to rush right up, chuck her under 
the chin and exclaim—-in song— “So this is 
Mars!"’ Well, we says “Hello,” and they 
said it, and we come down the steps and 
then we was introduced to the bus which 
these two speed devils was arrayed to travel 
in—the sedan to which they had so casually 
referred. It was a sedan all right, all right! 

It was a flivver! 

Well, I hope after my small-time, circus 
and other humble proletariat beginnings | 
am not a snob, no matter to what golden 
height of success I have risen as the Motion- 
Picture says of me—no, lam no 
nob, but somehow the thought of that 
flivver trailing us, not alone up the Avenue 
but through the country at large and stop- 
ping at the best hotels give me awful indi 
gestion in my enthusiasm. Not but that I 
realize what cheap cars has done for the 
farmers of America, but when it comes to 
the chicken coop the Broadway ones don’t 
them Besides which, though every 
flivver owner boasts of his bus, he does so 
with the same tone of voice in which he 
would defend a serviceable but not two styl- 
ish family—do you get me? I'll say so! 

But we had made that date and what was 
a person to do? Start as soon as possible 
and get used to the agony! 

So Rollo hopped in front of his sedan, 
cranked it without stepping on his duster 
more than twice. It roared its message loud 
and clear. In he jumped and in jumped 
Maison beside him on the other front seat. 
Land Jim stepped into the Cobra and headed 
the procession up Broadway through the 
traffic 

“I suppose we will leave them on the 
open road,"’ says Jim, breaking the uncom- 
fortable silence and the traffic laws by dart- 
ing hehind the back of a cop which was 
selling another bird a ticket by compulsion, 
“Or else hold back our speed and ruin the 
trip,”” he says 


so soon. 
and give 


Crazette 


use 


“It’s ruined right now,” I says. “And 
how they can have a car like that on her 
income is a crime,” I says. “Why don’t 


of her own sewing machines 

with it? Gawd knows she has 

zh to buy something decent!” 
I'll say so!” says Jim 

Well, anyways, our day was soured, and 
the first place we had to show restraint was 
on Greenwich Hill, which it’s a fact it's 
probably one of the worst in Connecticut 
and the world. Rollo had someways got 
ahead of us, owing to the Portchester traffic, 
and he was also for the same reason ahead 
of us on this hill, and as, of course, he could 
barely craw! up it at all, we, who could as 
a rule make it on high, had to restrain our- 
selves to keep from climbing right up his 
back by going into second, having lost our 
run. Jim said something under his breath 
and at the top we passed them and they 
looked out and grinned at us just as if they 
had put one over. But on the stretch we 
showed them our tail and by Stamford we 
had them panting well to the rear 

It’s a shame to mortify them, but how 
can [ help it?” says Jim with ill-concealed 
pleasure 

“Mortify them!” I says. “You mean 
them mortify us! I wouldn't be seen dead 
in one of them perambulators!" 

“No more would I!" says Jim. 

Just then Winnie give a gulp and we 
dropped all conversation until sure she 
wasn't going to have a attack, but sie 
didn’t and we kept on going right through 


ride one 
and be done 
money enoug 


she 





Bridgeport, and leave me tell you it’s a 
pathetic sight to go through these manufac- 
turing towns nowadays and see the streets 
crowded by the poor workingmen’s auto- 
mobiles and lined with their model houses 
and it makes you wonder how can they pos- 
sibly be expected to face the upkeep on only 
fifteen or twenty dollars a day. 

Well, anyways, we carried our bleeding 
hearts full of pity through this city of work- 
ers and come through a couple more towns 
and the Cobra give another snort, and not 
that;there was anything wrong wit h her but 
sometimes if you leave her cool off she comes 
to like a mad male, or as Jim says, like any 
other female, so there being a nice shady 
spot we thought we'd stop and let the sedan 
catch up. 

So we did that, and out of it come Mai- 
son, fresh as if it had been a beauty parlor, 
and Rollo after her, unbuttoning the duster 
to display what I guess was a auto suit out 
of a theater program. 

“In trouble, dearie?” 
thing wrong?” 

“Only the time,” Isays. “It’s oneo’clock 
and this looked like a good place to eat.” 

“You said it!” says Maison. “It’s real 
cute under these pines! Rollo, bring out 
the dining room, sweetums!” 

And did sweetums bring it? He did! He 
brought a storage warehouseful, two folding 
chairs that looked strong if not comfortable, 
a folding table that worked and a hamper 
that had everything in it but the kitchen 
stove—everything for two. Well, I and Jim 
being mere amateurs, we didn’t have yd 
such outfit as that; and it’s the truth Al- 
falfa had considered herself lucky to find 
a shoe box big enough, and the step of the 
Cobra had to do for seats. I could see the 

ity oozing from Maison, Ine., as they 
ooked at our poverty, but it was like water 
off a rolling stone so far as I was concerned, 
because of course I realized that they needed 
something to make up for the so-called car 
they had. 
‘Tsee you've run your—er 
a thousand miles,” says Jim. 

“Yes, without changing a tire,”’ says 
Maison. Rollo didn’t say a word. That's 
one good thing about him. Nothing noisy 
about him except his suits, and it’s lucky 
he had them that way or a person would 
forget he was there. But he had one talent. 
He always produced a drink wherever he 
was and this time he done it from a vacuum 
bottle the like of which I would not of 
believed possible outside of a ad. And it 
didn’t have grape juice in it, either. Take 
it by and large, they had some equipment, 
them two. And we was actually glad to get 
back into the Cobra, because that was one 
thing we certainly had on them and they 
knew it, and, of course, a person always likes 
to have a little something on even the best 
of friends. 

But after lunch, spinning along in Win- 
nie, which she was now going like a streak 
of greased lightning, the world commenced 
to look not so bad. The country certainly 
was pretty. All full of trees and grass and 
everything and even the advertising signs 

was more interesting than down round home 
on account of they being occasionally about 
some local stuff you never heard of before. 
The sun was out, the roads was good and it 
wasn't a bit lonesome, because every last 
owner of anything from a demountable 
bathtub cycle to a motor truck had decided 
that their own bed and tub and breeze was 
all right but this was a holiday. And [’ll 
tell the world the way a lot of them road 
hogs acted, enjoying theirselves at fifteen 
miles a hour with everybody in the car from 
grandma down to the baby and wouldn’t 
turn out on a bet, was enough to scur a 
person on democracy. And the crowd of 
them that ‘was out! Really it needed a 
traffic cop 

Well, anyways, after we had passed a lot 
more trees and barns and other rural sets 
and locations we come to a place where 
three roads come together and it was an 

even break which one to take, because the 
only sign said White-O-Best for the Teeth, 
and we knew that before. So Jim says it 
must be the left and I says the right was 
more like a main road and a fellow passed 


asks Maison. “‘Any- 


sedan nearly 
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in a delivery wagon and we yelled, “ New- 
port?” And he yelled, “Asquashamm” or 
something and went along so quick that 
maybe it was a insult. So we stopped and 
along come the well-known sedan, and 
Maison sticks the roses out of the window 
and says, “‘Are you in trouble, dearie?”’ 

“No!” shouted Jim. “Which way here?” 

“Left!” says Rollo. “That is, maybe.” 

“The right looks more like a main road!” 
says Jim—the original creature. 

“T think it’s the center,” says Maison. 

“Better look it up,” says I. “Here you 
are— Route 127.” 

“What was that last town we passed?” 
says Jim. 

“Squedunk,” says Rollo. 

“No, Westerly,”’ says Maison. 

“It was not!” says Jim. “It was Easter- 
brook—see here: Pass large tree on left, 
bear right by factory to R. R. bridge 
27.614, bear right with trolley into Saun- 
ders town That’s it—there’s the tree.” 

“But where’s the factory?” I says. 

“That’s so!” says Jim. “Where is it?” 

“You're looking at the wrong route,” 
says Maison, who had got out her book 
too—and it had a special binding on it. 
“You’re looking at the wrong one—it’s 
129. See here: 

“Leave Westerly at center, large church 
on left, passing cemetery. No, that’s not 
it either.” 

“That's the reverse route,” says Jim. 

“Look on the map!”’ I says 

And they did, but eouliatt tell which 
town had been the last, because of not 
noticing at the time. And then after they 
had done some figuring, which would of 
made a income-tax return look like the two- 
times table, I suddenly seen a sign on top of 
the tooth-paste poster and it said “To the 
Cape,” and we knew that was the general 
direction we was headed for, so we started 
that way. 

The car was still going good and I com- 
menced to feel all enthusiastic again. 

“T am just crazy to see that Plymouth 
Rock,” I says, “‘where Columbus landed, 
though how he ever did it is a mystery.” 

“Jumped, I suppose,”’ says Jim. 

“Some jump!” I says. “I think he must 
of landed at the foot of it and climbed up 
afterward. Too bad they’ve painted that 
insurance ad on it, though—you seen the 
stills of it?” 

“T’ll say so!” said Jim. 

“‘T just love to see these impressive freaks 
of Nature,”’ Isays. ‘‘ Niagara Falls and At- 
lantic City and the Grand Cajion and so on, 
They named a brand of chicken for this 
Plymouth Rock, didn’t they?” 

“They, who?” says Jim. 

“Oh, the ones that names things,” I says. 
“Tf Columbus had named it he would of 
called it after his own self.” 

“T'll say so!” says Jim, 

Well, about this time the road commenced 
to get a sort of amateur look to it, but we 
kept ahead with that motorists’ optimism— 
that steady refusal to believe the worst, 
which the old hand gets the habit of feeling. 
All signs had now vanished and there didn’t 
seem anything to do except turn round and 
there was no place to do that, so we kept 
going. It was after six o’clock when Rollo 
commenced tooting behind. We stopped 
and after a minute up he comes, the specially 
bound guide book in his specially gloved 
hand. 

“How about hotels?” he says. ‘There 
are two good ones at Plymouth, but appar- 
ently we ain't headed that way.” 

“Where are we then?” says Jim. 

“See this map?” says Rollo. ‘We are 
way down on the Cape, we are, and likely 
to stay all night—or at least long enough 
to eat, because we are at least seventy miles 
out of our way. Unless you want to drive 
all night.” 

«“I don’t want to drive all night on a 
empty stomach and bad roads,” I says. 
“Leave us go to the nearest good hotel.” 

So they says yes and we started for a 
place called Stanmore and they followed 
while we held in the Cobra so they could be 
sure and follow us, because a storm had 
started to come up and it was getting darker. 
After we had gone through a lot more of 
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what would of been scenery, if visible, Rollo 
commenced honking again. 

“Here we are!” he says when we had 
stopped. 

And a good thing he called our attention 
to it, because otherwise we never would of 
noticed it was a town. I have done some 
trouping in my day, but any place we 
stopped there was at least a railroad station 
and a Commercial House and what pre- 
tended to bea theater. But whoever started 
this berg had got fed up on it and gone 
home before modern improvements was 
thought of. Well, we asked for the hotel and 
the other building was it and we parked the 
ears in a place where someone had pre- 
viously parked two cows and went in and 
Maison asks for a room and bawth and got 
the room. I and Jim made no such social 
error, because we have not been on the small- 
time for years like we was in the old days 
for nothing, so we took the other room with- 
out either bawth or comment, and sus- 
tained by the sure knowledge of steamed 
clams and broiled chicken for dinner, give 
ourselves a lick and a promise from the 
single pitcher and basin in our double room 
and come downstairs in our same clothes, 
there to read a thrilling account of the 
shooting of Pres. McKinley in the most cur- 
rent number of any magazine present, but 
still borne up by what we could smell from 
the kitchen. 

Well, after a while the bird which run 
this plac e come out and said supper was 
ready—and I'll say we was too. But not 
so Maison and Rollo. So we says we will 
wait, and wait was right, because that was 
what we did, and when they come down a 
child could have seen why and I[’ll tell the 
world everybody in that hotel got an eye- 
ful—yes, all three of them, including the 
postmaster from across thestreet, for Maison 
had slipped into a black-jet evening affair 
which it’s a good thing nothing slipped 
afterward, because Gawd knowsthere wasn’t 
much to hold it, and I had a terrible nervous 
moment when she sneezed coming across 
the lobby. And also Rollo had a informal 
little open-faced suit that made him look 
like the only waiter in the place. 

“Oh, didn’t you change?” says Maison. 
“So sorry I didn’t know you wouldn't, 
dearie. We always dress wherever we are!"’ 

Well, I expect maybe the hotel man and 
the postmaster believed it and I knew that 
was all she cared about, so I tried to look 
mortified, but I knew well that no real gen- 
uine swell would do it and that we was the 
more correct, and anyways a heavenly din- 
ner was waiting, made up out of such food 
as only a small place like that can nowadays 
give you, on account they are so far from 
Broadway they have not yet got onto what 
the public will stand for and so they still 
give you real eats. 

All through it Maison kept talking about 
“this odd little place—quite too dreadful” 
and how she was used to the Ritz and every- 
thing. And I ignored that, but when after 
dinner she managed to get Jim first out onto 
the porch and then for a walk, because it 
didn’t storm after all, I commenced to wish 
that I had put on that green and gold I had 
in my bag, because while my tweeds was 
good form, men are such awful poor fishes 
where a woman is dressed up and they cer- 
tainly took quite a walk for a strange town, 
while I and Rollo sat on the porch under 
the smoky lamp and he picked his teeth. 

When Maison and Jim finally come back 
they was friendly and laughing and she was 
registering just that look of innocence which 
is most likely to get any lady’s goat. Also 
she gushed over me a lot too much as we 
says good night. 

“T and Rollo have fixed it up for to- 
morrow,” I says, giving him a glance which 
dared him to say this was the first he knew 
of it. “We got it all arranged that we are 
to start out in the fliv—sedan!” I says. 

“Why, that’s lovely!” says Maison, look- 
ing not at me but at Jim. And you ought 
to of seen Jim smile back at her—and him 
claiming to despise a painted woman! 

Well, when we got to our room I fully 
expected Jim to say what did I want to ride 
with that little shrimp for, but nothing stir- 
ring. He merely says why the hell don’t 
they have hot water, and spent fifteen min- 
utes choosing the collar and tie he was going 
to wear in the morning, and of course that 
decided me to show him where he got off. 

Not that I am the least bit jealous, but I 
have often noticed the way wives which 
have been married a year or two generally 
commence to sort of lose the keenest realiza- 
tion of what a treasure they have got, and 
Maison plainly was not ‘tena, the right 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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thing by Rollo, and I thought maybe if I 
noticed him a little it might bring her to her 
senses, as of course if somebody made up to 
him his stock would go up at once. If I 
could only make her again love the dear 
little fellow the way she ought I would per- 
haps of saved their life from ruin. 

And it was with only this intention that 
I took especial trouble with my get-up in 
the morning, donning a gray satin sports 
coat and a Georgette sports skirt and only 
a yellow veil over my well-known raven 
hair. But I had nothing on Maison, which 
she was all dolled up in blue organdie, but 
I knew what a hour in the open bus would 
do to it and let her go at that, while I leaned 
down and took Rollo’s arm and tipped 
laughingly to the sedan, while Maison flirted 
into the Cobra and Jim tucked her in and 
fixed ay pillow for her in a way that had 
slipped his memory where I was concerned 
for quite some time. Then they dashed on- 
ward toward Plymouth and as the hood 
was up all I could see was the back of their 
heads, which it was a remarkable thing how 
often I could see both of them through that 
little window in the middle. Meanwhile I 
and Rollo was having a desperate time of 
it. All he thought of was the guide book and 
I read him the whole entire story of from 
Stanmore to Buzzard’s Bay and every post, 
tree and schoolhouse on the left the whole 
of the way to Plymouth, which it’s a fact 
the only thing I know to this day about the 
scenery we was passing was what I read in 
that book! 

Was that trip a lemon? I'll say so! At 
lunch, which we stopped for at a funny 
little hotel, we had again clams and chicken, 
and by some miracle Maison managed to 
change her dress, this time to violet trico- 
iette, and put one over on me. 

“We are going to run behind you this 
afternoon, dearie,” says Maison, “‘so’s Jim 
here can teach me to drive.” 

Well, I thought good night Cobra but 
what could a lady say, and so I watched 
them get in and I got in the sedan and 
off we started, this time in the lead. The 
last we saw of Jim and Maison he was hold- 
ing her hands onto the wheel and they was 


apparently headed for a little white school- - 


house, with Maison shrieking her fool head 
off. 

It was a awful swampy road we was on 
or would of been, only at this time of the 
year it was sand and dust, and it wound in 
and out of the little amateur pine trees like 
the cow which originated it had eat too 
many cider apples. And so soon We lost 
sight and sound of them entirely and I com- 
menced to get desperate, because Rollo just 
set there chewing gum and paying no more 
attention to me than a telegraph pole. So 
I see if anything was to be started for 
Maison’s sake it was up to me and so I 
says: 

“What is your favorite flower, Rollo?” 


1 says. 

“ripe!” says Rollo without turning his 
head. 

Well, that was pretty poor, but I tried 
again. 

“Fond of the ocean?" I says as soon as 
I recovered 

“Nope,” hesays. ‘ Upsets my stomach.” 

Well, I let that eool before I had another 
ro. 

“How fast can this bus go?” I says. I 
had him then, though he didn’t waste any 
words on me. He just threw her wide open 
and off we jumpéd lickety-split from bum 
to bump with a noise like a dog’s tail with 
tin cans tied to it. I hit the-ceiling first go 
and never stayed in contact with the seat 
for the next fifteen miles. Talking was quite 
unnecessary, because nobody could of heard 
it if I had, and pretty soon we come to a few 
houses and then more and closer and I got 
quite excited because of realizing we was 
coming into Plymouth and I was going to 
see the rock and gaze up at it and be im- 
pressed with how Columbusdone it and figure 
out a swell scenario with a location there at 
the real genuine bone-fido Plymouth Rock 
with a scene in it where I would leap from 
the top of it into the raging ocean below, 
only, of course, they would throw a dummy, 
it being probably too high for even a double 
to be willing. And I thought what a cute 
costume I would have for it, something his- 
torical but snappy, with a court train and 
maybe a Indian headdress, or maybe I 
would even take the part of a Indian which 
would give me a chance to do a war dance or 
something. But I didn’t try to confide 
these poetic dreams of a artist’s soul to 
Maison’s better half, or third, for he was no 
more, but kept them locked in my perfect 
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thirty-six while straining forward eagerly 
to behold my ideal location. And then, after 
passing a few funny looking little houses 
and stores, which they were all jumbled to- 
gether, we took a sudden turn at the bottom 
of a hill and Rollo stopped short. 

_ “There you are!” he says, killing the en- 
gine. 

“Where am I?” I says. 

“At the rock,” says Rollo, still chewing. 

“Where is it?” I says, looking all rdund 
but seeing nothing only what foked like 
a little drinking fountain with a railing 
round it. 

“Why, there, of course!” says Rollo, 

ointing at the fountain. “ Wouldn’t think 
fayette, or whoever the bird was, could 
of landed on that litile pebble, would you?” 

Well, you certainly wouldn’t, because he 
didn’t, and how the ones that built the fence 
round it could tell it from any other pebble 
on the beach is more than I can say, bein 
a truthful woman, not a historian. And I’ 
tell the world nobody would need a dummy 
to throw off it in a leap to death, because if 
I could of sat on it it would of vanished. 
And here I had come all the way from 
N. Y. C., N. Y., and lost my time and my 
husband's love just to see a bum piece of 
rock like that. And get this right! I de- 
cided right then and there never to see Ni- 
agara Falls or the Hope Diamond, because 
a person has to keep a few illusions in this 
vale of hokum! 

Well, an yays, I wouldn’t let that misfit 
husband of Maison’s see I was disappointed, 
and besides I am myself personally too good 
a American to admit that it wasn’t all that 
it was cracked up to be and that I had all 
this timé been thinking of Gibraltar, which 
is foreign. So I took a good look, and after 
we both got all the eyeful we could stand, 
and the Cobra not yet in sight, I says leave 
us go to the hotel, wherever it was, and they 
would surely find us there. And so we went 
and the clerk come across with a telegram. 
I at once opened it and it says: “Contract 
arrived, come at once. Alfalfa.” 

Well, I'll tell the world that news was 
welcome, coming as it done between me and 
a permanent separation. But after we had 
hung round that hotel porch and environ- 
ments for more than a hour, and still Jim 
and Maison failed to heave—or is it hove? 
into sight, I commenced to think maybe it 
was a permanent saperation after all. And 
when a further half hour wait had been 
pulled on us and we had by then learned 
everything about that town from the three 
kinds of ice-cream flavors they had to all 
cutrent styles in picture post cards, and as 
most of them was of that poor miserable 
coon rock which wouldn't make a death- 
eap location for a trained flea, we was a 
trifle bored and wondered out loud what 
had become of our husband and wife. After 
one more half hour we was bored — nervous, 
and one more half hour yet and I saw vi- 
sions of a mutilated Jim lying by the road- 
side and then again it changed to a divorce 
court and Maison had class to her in that 
lavender tricolette, andasI beforeremarked, 
men is such awful boobs and ever misled by 
female clothing. 

“Anything gone wrong with your car, 
d'yer think?” says Rollo, breaking in upon 
a day dream of mine. 

“Wrong with the Cobra?” 
“What a idea! Of course not!” 

“Well, I think we'd better go back and 
take a look—see?” says Rollo. And he 
dove into the bottom of the sedan and 
there was that vacuum bottle of cocktails, 
which Gawd knows how he done it, but he 
had it filled again, and after he had put it 
back the both of us had more courage to 
face the grim future and got in-and started 
back the way we had come. 

I'll tell the world that was a terrible ride 
to me, because I knew Maison and had 
seen her operate before and Gawd knew 
anybody with their senses would of been 
glad to of traded that table d’héte portion 
of a husband of hers for a regular one, and a 
raving beauty like Jim, which he’s a real 
he-man, though a picture actor and as the 
poet says, “Sometimes a man’s a man for 
all that.” 

Well, anyways,at about seven-ten, reverse 
route, I had decided that if it would make 
them happier I would not stand in their 
way, and | had my art and a new contract 
and would accept it, no matter what the 
salary, and go to distant California and 
divorce him on smoking before breakfast 
or some such Los Angelean crime, and 
leave him find out about that dyed hair of 
hers his own self. Then at twelve-five I 
had myself living in a cottage by the sea 
with a dog and a cat and a bird and maybe 


I says. 
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a tame little jitney, in my old age at forty- 
two or so when I could no longer stand the 
close-ups, while Jim and Maison was in 
happy marriage raising a large family of 
Pekinese pups or something, and then at 
fifteen-seventy-eight we come in sight of 
them. 

Hardly had I caught sight of Maison 
than I realized something terrible had hap- 
pened to her. And at the same moment my 
eye fell on the side pocket of the sedan and 
I realized in a flash what ailed her. We had 
her vanity case. We had had it all the 
time! Ah! if only I had realized this in the 
first ler what a world of worrying it 
would of saved me, because Gawd knows 
no woman need fear a rival with a shiny 
nose! And she was furthermore in a awful 
state of mind, which was far from becoming, 
and her and Jim was both seated by the 
roadside, too plainly not speaking, while 
the Cobra had entirely disappeared. 

Well, I'll tell the world it certainly was a 
strange situation, and as I and Rollo got 
out we exchanged a expressive glance. 

“Well!” I says, blowing up very jaunty. 
“Well, what have you done with the bus— 
give it to somebody for a souvenir?” 

“I wish I had before I ever commenced 
this joy ride!’’ says Jim. “There she lies!” 

And he pointed down the little hill on 
which they was sitting to the river and 
there was Willful Winnie apparently taking 
a good drink out of it, for its nose was well 
under water, though the hind wheels was 
on dry—or comparatively so—land. 

“For the love of Mike!” says Rollo. 

“Your poor fish, what was you doing to 
let that bus cross a meadow and try to 
commit suicide by drowning?” I snapped. 

“I was sitting right here looking at her,” 
says Jim sorrowfully. 

“Yes, so he was, the simp!” says 
Maison, her temper starchy enough if her 
dress wasn’t, ‘“‘The idiot just sat there 
until she started, and then though we run 
after it the grade was too steep.” 

“The brakes didn’t hold,” says Jim. 
‘First we got stuck in the sand there and 
after I had used about six gallons getting 
her out onto the grass on account of twenty 
angry cars being stalled behind us she died 
on me, and I got out to look and Maison 
she got out to look at me looking, and the 
brakes slipped and the grade is steep and 
we been sitting here, I guess, since break- 
fast. You ain’t got any food about you, 
have you?” he added, but without hope. 

Well, of course we hadn’t, but Rollo 
called to Maison to get the vacuum bottle; 
but she wouldn’t because she was getting 
her vanity case, so Rollo got it and Jim 
come to life. 

“*Have you tried to back her out?” says 
Rollo, eying the Cobra calculatingly. 

“Back her out, my eye!” says Jim. 
“Why, she’s half under water!" 

“Have you tried?” says Rollo again. 

“Hell, no! What’s the use?” says Jim. 
“The carburator must be floating! Take a 
look —get an eyeful!” 

“I will!” says Rollo, suddenly throwing 
away his cigar and trotting down the bank 
like a funny little pup. He didn’t try to 
touch the hood but merely jumped in as if 
he was going for a ride. And I’ll tell the 
world that’s just exactly what he did. He 
jumped in, sat down, stepped on the 
starter. There was at once a roar like a 
lion and in another desperate minute Will- 
ful Winnie had backed out of the river, 
been twirled skillfully round, climbed the 
meadow and was safe and snorting on the 
road again! I wisht you could of seen Jim’s 
face. But it had nothing on Maison’s. She 
was—to put it gently—a royal purple 
touched off with crimson. ' 

**Do you mean to tell me all Jim needed 
to do was back out?” she yells. ‘And I 
sitting hére like a fool while that--that 
actress goes all over Plymouth Rock alone 
with my husband?” she says. “Why, you 
poor, weak-minded jellyfish!” she says, 
**How dare you keep a lady ——” 

“See here, Maison Ryan!” I says. 
“How about women that deliberately sets 
out to worm their way into other person's 
homes?" I says. “Which I never done and 
ean prove it!” 

““Must of sucked up some juice lying 
that way!” shouts Rollo over the noise of 
us and the engine of the Cobra, “‘ You'll 
be all right now, old scout!” 

“Part them women!” yells Jim, taking 
his place in our bus. But nobody needed 
to part me, for I got right in myself with- 
out so much as any further remark, though 
Gawd knows I could of said a few. Them 
terrible dressmaking people got into their 
sedan and went off ahead of us, Maison 
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still expressing herself, though our engine 
made too much noise for us to hear real 
plain, but I got “‘low-life actors” all right, 
all right, and just for that I decided on the 
spot that the Rosabelle, Inc. would not 
make the costumes for my new six fillums 
that I would make under this Goldringer 
contract, which I now showed the telegram 
of to Jim. He nodded, went into low and 
started, went into second all fine, slipped 
into high and shot ahead for all of twenty 
feet. Then Winnie give a sigh and quietly 
went to sleep, regardless of possible incon- 
veniences to the rest of the world! 

“There she goes again, damn her!” 
shouted Jim. 

“He certainly can act bad!” I says 
faintly. ‘‘What’s wrong now?” 

“Not a drop of gas!” says Jim. ‘Hey! 
Blow that horn and stop the flivver! 
Hurry!” 

“What? Call them cheap skates back?” 
I says reluctant. 

“You got to!” yelled Jim. ‘‘We are 
miles from any garage—don’t be a nut! 
Call ’em quick!” 

Well, with the telegram and all I see the 
sense in what he says, so I blew and blew 
good and quick, for they were pretty near 
out of sight. And after the third or thir- 
tieth blow they hesitated, slowed and com- 
menced backing after we had yelled and 
waved at them a few times. When they 
got close enough Jim began apologizing. 

“We are out of gas!” he says. “‘And I 
suppose we can’t stay here all night!” 

“Why, we'll tow you to some place!” 
says Rollo, And out he hopped and got a 
rope and a hook and Gawd knows what 
not—as efficient as a German sparrow. 
And while I and Maison did not speak, the 
two boys got the cars hitched. 

“T’ll just take her as far as that farm- 
house at the turn,” says Rollo. “And then 
you two can ride back with us in the sedan 
and send a garage man for her. I know that 
after that telegram you are anxious to get 
home, and besides them sustaining rods is 
pretty loose from the strain and it wouldn’t 
hardly be safe to drive, even if you got the 

as!” 


Well, to get the agony over, I may say 
that’s what we done. We left the Cobra 
in the shed with the other cows and rode 
home in ignominy and the back of the 
flivver sedan which took us there without 
once acting up all the way. 

Nothing important happened aside from 
the kiss and fresh make-up that I and 
Maison had, and late that night we seen the 
lights of Broadway once more—and did 
they look good to us? I’llsayso! No more 
pleasure trips for me when I can have my 
own tub and bed and a breeze if there is 
one! 

After Maison and Rollo had told us 
good-by, we hesitated in the lobby before 
going up. 

“I’m awful hungry!” I admitted. “But 
since we long-distance telephoned ma I 
think we’d better stand for what she’s got 
ready for us!” 

“All set!" says Jim resignedly and up 
we went. 

“Come in! Come in, children!” says 
ma, which she was all dolled up with a big 
white apron on her and a smile like a full 
moon. “Come in and set down to table! 
You poor lambs, I'll bet you’re starved!” 

Well, we did because we was, and I'll 
tell the world it was some supper she had 
waiting. Lobster Newberg and French 
frieds and hot buttered rolls and spaghetti 
a la dago and cake with two fingers of 
chopolate icing on it! And whet was more, 
she*ate as mueh as she gave us! We ex- 
changed a look on this, but no comment for 
fear of breaking the charm. But when the 
last scrap had been taken care of the 
explanation come. 

“Well, ma, old scout!” says Jim. ‘Now 
leave us have a look at that contract.” 

“Certainly, I would be glad of your ad- 
vice on it, son-in-law,” says ma. 

“What?” says us both together. 

“No contract has come for you, chil- 

ren,” says ma. “But Mr. Goldringer sent 
me one. I’m to star in a series of one 
reelers entitled Mother Marshmallow, and 
by contract must not allow my weight to 
get under 250 pounds during endurance of 
same!” 

There was a expressive silence for all of a 
moment which was at length broke by Jim, 
like the perfect gentleman he was and is. 

“Well, I congratulate you, Ma Gilli- 
gan!” he says. “Some opening, believe 
you me!” 

And I let it pass. Why not? You can’t 
stay married if you pick on everything! 


oS Home 
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DOUBLE LIFE 





The old-style axe is made by welding a hard 
steel bit onto a soft steel body. 


Often, only half an inch of the hard steel bit 
is left by the time such an axe is finished ready 
for the user. An axe of that kind soon wears out. 


The PLUMB Axe is made of a single piece 
of steel. There is no welding of bit to body. 
The entire axe is forged outright—all of high- 
grade, special alloy steel. The eye and body are 
stiff and tough. The eye will not buckle. The 
head will not batter. The bit extends solid for 
two full inches above the cutting edge. Grind 
it, and regrind it. A PLUMB Axe will outlast 
half a dozen ordinary axes. 


Every step in the making of PLUMB One- 
piece Axes is a step in advance.. The special 
formula steel; the forging method that prevents 
overheating; the armor-plate heat treatment; 
the PLUMB method of tempering with its uni- 
form results; the hand-forged, non-rust finish; all 
are reasons why users of PLUMB One-piece 
Axes say “ They’re Worth More.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia U.S. A. St. Louis, Mo. 








A Hatchet 
that is 
“worth more” 


This one-piece hatchet, made 
of special analysis steel, has a 
blade tapered for fast cutting. 
It takes and holds a fine edge. 
The mahoganized full grip, 
Hand Comfort handle of strong, 
springy second-growth hickory, 
is anchored securely in the head. 
The hand-forged finish insures 
it against rust. The PLUMB 
name is indelibly stamped on 
the head. Price, $1.50. 
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You_can grind the 
ONE- piece Axe 


almost two full inches 
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PLUMB Hammers, Hatch- 
ets, Axes and Sledges are sold 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. Get them from 
your nearest dealer. 
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Some years ago up in the North 
west woods we discovered that ex 
pert woodsmen believed that no 
axe-maker knew how to grind chop- 
ping axes. In every camp skilled 
men were hired whose sole duty 
was to regrind axes as they were 
taken brand new from the boxes. 






One of our experts lived many 
months in these camps to learn the 
how of grinding axes as the expert 
chopper wanted them. 

In the PLUMB gintes room, 
axes are now ground to accurately 
fit patterns that give the chopper 
exactly what he requires—a keen, 
fast-cutting blade with clearance at 
every stroke. 

These finer points of grinding 
demand time and careful 
workmanship, but they give 
axe users another reason for 
saying of PLUMB Axes— 
* They're Worth More.” 
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28 years we have been working toward it. You 
see the final achievement—the world’s most 
convenient kitchen cabinet—in the illustration 


"Ts: Sellers ideal has been reached. For over 


E.very want is here anticipated. Every last possible 
effart and needless move is eliminated. 


To reach this state of completeness, we have had to 
create many features found in no other cabinet. Some 
of them have taken years to perfect. In all, it costs 
us many thousands of dollars annually in excess of 
what the usual equipment costs to supply them. 


A Priceless Convenience 
Perfected by “Sellers” 
Take, for instance, the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin 
ac et the most important improvement 
ever made in kitchen cabinets. To supply this feature 
alone costs us $52,000 each year more than ordinary 


flour bins. But think what it means! All the danger- 
ous lifting and straining and the treacherous chair 
climbing necessary when filling the ordinary flour bin 
is eliminated. This automatic flour bin drops down 
level with the work table. You fill it with ease —thena 
slight push slips it into place. Thisis real convenience. 
Then there's the Automatic Base Shelf Extender. 
When you open the lower cupboard door the pots 
and pans are automatically brought within easy reach. 
Saves getting down on your knees. To add this fea- 
ture we pay $9,000 each year more than the cost of 
usual construction 


15 Features Women 

Have Always Wanted 
Women have always wanted these conveniences. 
The Sellers now supplies them. Altogether there 


are |5 vitally necessary improvements never before 
combined in any cabinet. 


These include the Ant-proof Casters, which cost us 
$10,000 a year more thén ordinary casters— Dust- 
proof Base-top "snderneath our Sanitary Porceliron 
Work Table—the beautiful Oil Hand-rubbed Finish 

a $9,750 feature — and many others which entail an 
added expense of over $100,000 each year. None of 
these would you omit if you designed a cabinet 
for yourself. Why do without them? 


Go See These Features at Your Dealer’s 


Unusual though it may seem, the Sellers is not an 
expensiveCabinet. It costsnomorethanany ordinary 
good cabinet. The extra features are contributed by 
the Sellers factory. Go see the Sellers at your dealer's. 
Go over the special features. Judge for yourself if 
this is not the pinnacle of kitchen convenience. 

cide to have a Sellers in your kitchen at once. You 
can pay cash, or your dealer will arrange terms to 
suit your income. 


G. 1. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 


Canedian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada — Southampton, Ontario, Canada 
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“Oh, of course that sounds all right and 
itis allright too. But when you tell me I’m 
to pay more than forty-four hundred dollars 
it the rate of ten a week I have to laugh 

| would if I didn’t feel so much like 
bursting into tears.” 

Sut in a year you'll! have paid five hun- 
lred and twenty dollars. That’s something, 
n’tit? I noticed you thought it was quite 
a neat sum when you asked me for it the 
other night. And let me tell you, if I'd let 
you have it you would have owed just as 
much a year from now as you owe to-day, 
plus what you borrowed from me. You 
won't admit it, but deep in your heart you 
know it. So even if you only catch up five 
hundred dollars this year you’ll be actually 
one thousand dollars better off than you 
would have been if I’d let you go your own 
asinine way.” 

“You’re a wonderful figurer, Doctor 
James. As a financier you’d make a nifty 
chess player—one move every four weeks. 
Meanwhile, what are my starving creditors 
going to do—to me?” 

‘‘Nothing. That’s where my assistance 
counts. You and Lucy will disburse the ten 
a week in the way you see fit, spreading it 
out as thin as possible. If any of the said 

tarving creditors set up a roar refer ’em 
to me—that’s all. And you live on thirty- 
five a week.” 

“Gosh! It can’t be done.” 

“‘We'llsee. That’s up to Lucy. She gets 
the thirty-five anyhow. You get whatever 
he chooses to allow you.” 

“What? Don’t I have the handling of 
my own money?” 

‘You donot! Asa handler of money you 
are at present a hopeless failure. Anyone 
who would trust you with a ten-dollar bill 
ought to be imprisoned for cruelty to cur- 
rency. 

“Sam, let’s be serious a moment. Why 
didn’t you go to war?” 

Bostwick winced and flushed. 

“T had a wife and boy dependent on me, 
didn’t I?” 

“Didn't you want to go?” 

*Didn’t I though!” 

“Lucy beg you not to?” 

‘‘No, by George! She’d have been proud 
to have me go. She’d have made any sacri- 
{ ce,” 

“So if you’d had a few thousand dollars 
laid by you could have gone; and when 
your boy got old enough to ask you what 
you did to help smash the Hun you wouldn’t 
have needed to evade and excuse.” 

“Oh, John, for God’s sake, don’t!” 

Sam turned an agonized face toward his 
tormenter, but the latter went ruthlessly 
on 

‘*You'd have made a good soldier, a good 
officer. Your country needed you. Yet be- 
cause you had crippled yourself with debts 
and improvidence you weren't able to an- 
swer ‘Here!’ when the call came. Buy any 
bonds?” 

“Yes, I did—afew; but I had to sell em 
and get back the payments I'd made to 
to pay pressing bills.” 

“You're a hot citizen of these United 
States, Sam. Yet the tough part of it is that 
you wanted to be a good American. Your 
impulses were all right. Lord, what a lesson 
it ought to be to you! But we won’t say 
any more about that. You're going to make 
a new start.” . 

“If I only could! But on thirty-five 
dollars a week—it’s impossible!” 

‘Sam, you don’t talk sense. Do you 
know how many families there are in this 
country whose income is less than two thou- 

and a year each from all sources?” 

“How should I know that?” 

“One of the big, banks had.the figures 
compiled. Of course they’re only approxi- 
mate, but they will serve. -Twenty-one 
million families—ninety-one per cent of 
the population of the United States 
manage to scrape along on an average in- 
come of less than two thousana dollars. 
Now thirty-five a week is eighteen hundred 
and twenty a year. Do you mean to tell me 
you ean’t do so well as the vast majority 
of the ninety-one per cent? That’s nearly 
the entire population. Is this a nation of 
paupers?”’ 

Sam shook his head, overwhelmed by 
sheer weight of evidence. 

“There are lots of men employed where 
you are who work for that amount or less. 
Are they poverty-stricken?” 

““They’re not all festooned with prosper- 
ity medals.” 


Tile BOSTWICK BUDGET 
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“No? Well, a big proportion of them 
keep out of debt and save money— you can 
gamble on that. Savings banks are sup- 
ported by wage earners. If they had to de- 
pend for deposits on five-thousand-dollar 
men they'd fare slim.” 

Sam expressed a dubious intention of 
sitting down with Lucy and seeing what 
could be done. 

“One thing you must do at once,” said 
John W. “Fix up matters with your Uncle 
Marcus Freedom.” 

“How?” 

“Figure out how much interest you are 
in arrears on your two-thousand-dollar note. 
Make a new note and add the accrued inter- 
est to the face and pay your uncle regular 
interest on the new note at, say, five per 
cent a year, payable quarterly. That will 
call for about two dollars a week, leaving 
you eight dollars of the ten allotted for your 
old bills. However, it relieves the total 
amount of your indebtedness of about two 
thousand dollars, so that your eight dollars 
will take care of the balance in less than six 
years. Doubtless if you keep the interest 
paid up your uncle will be lenient with you 
about the principal, which you can take care 
of when you have satisfied those of your 
creditors who won’t be so complacent.” 

“Do you think he’d stand for it?”’ 

“You write him a letter and explain your 
situation. I'll drop him a line too. I know 
Marcus pretty well, and if he hadn’t been a 
good scout he’d never have been so decent 
as he has been. He's entitled toa return on 
his money.” 

“That will help some,”’ said Sam with 
dubious cheerfulness from which he immedi- 
ately lapsed into a depression deeper than 
ever. ‘“‘ How are we going to live on thirty- 
five a week?” 

“Go on out and send Lucy in to see me,”’ 
replied John W. James. 

Forty minutes later Mr. and Mrs. Bost- 
wick were walking soberly to the station 
and their suburban train. They were both 
very solemn and for a time quite without 
words. Cars that would have whisked them 
on their way—for a nickel each—jangled 
past, but neither suggested riding. 


“ 


bewailed Sam. ‘‘Isn’t he a terror?’ 

Lucy didn’t answer immediately. Then 
to Sam’s utter horror she said: “‘ He's a per- 
fect dear!” 

“What's that?” 

“‘He’s splendid! Of course it seems 
dreadful— what hesaid tous and what we're 
obliged to do. I don’t see yet how it’s pos- 


sible; but it must be. I think Mr. James | 


is—is—an angel.” 

‘*Awful hard-boiled angel!” 

“But, Sam, we can do what he says. We 
can! Wecan! Please, Sammy boy, say we 
can.” 

“Allright. I'll say we can—if that helps 
you any; but of course we can’t.”’ 

“Yes, we can, Sam. I know it. Come 
on, the train leaves in five minutes; we'll 
have to run.” 

v 

OHN W. JAMES had given Lucy forty 
eJ five dollars of Sam’s pay, which included 
the ten to be used in paying old bills. Sam 
had the fifteen intended for the savings 
bank. 

“Here, honey,” he said, ‘‘ you take it and 
open your own account.” 

“All right,” answered Lucy briskly. “You 
get a dollar every morning and you're to 
bring me home whatever you have left 
each day. And I’ve put you up some sand 
wiches and an apple so you won't have to 
buy any lunch. I’ve often heard you say 
your lunches made you sleepy in the after 
noon, but I guess this won’t.”’ 

Sam submitted to these rulings with a 
good grace as he could muster. 

‘“‘Who’s the lucky creditor that draws 
eight dollars this week?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ Let’ 
split it eight ways and shake numbers in a 
hat to see which of the mob get a dollar 
apiece.” 

*“We'll see to-night what we'd better do. 
To-morrow will be Sunday, so we'll have 
some time to make up our budget.” 

“*T just can’t wait,” jeered Sam, and ran 
for his train. 

Lucy began to sing. She had in her pos- 
session fifty-nine dollars and sixteen cent 
a fabulous sum. And of this thirty-four 
dollars was to be administered according 
to her best judgment for the upkeep of the 
Bostwick family. It was characteristic of 

Continued on Page 77 
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The Gateway to Civies 


With Monroe Clothes you return to 
business life with more confident mien 
because you know you are properly 
equipped at a provident price. 


Dependable fabrics— attractive patterns, 
Metropolitan styles, and custom fit, 
coupled with economy of price, have made 
Monroe Clothes the favorite of America’s 


Metropolis. 


Visit the Monroe Clothes dealer in your 
city—-you are sure to find a becoming 
Monroe suit and overcoat in style ap- 
proved by New York at a price you will 
more than approve. 


MONROE CLOTHES 


55 Fitth Avenue New York City 
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Continued from Page 75 
Lucy that she immediately made up her 
mind to do it for thirty-three. The currency 
looked mighty good as she sat at the little 
desk in her room planning what she would 
do with it. 

Suddenly she stopped singing and her 
heart sank, forshe remembered a duty which 
must be performed. It related to Fanna 
the Finn, who had to be dismissed —and 
Fanna hadn't had a cent for five weeks. 

Now she heard the substantial tread of 
Fanna on the stairs. Somewhere in a book 
Lucy had read that the Finns were a belli- 
cose people. What was it they were called — 
warlocks? Lucy did not know what a war- 
lock looked like--unless Fanna happened 
to be one. She decided it would be just as 
well not to fire Fanna until after the beds 
had been made. 

But Fanna had something on her mind, 
for she marched straight up to Lucy and 
stood at attention. 

“Well, Fanna?”’ queried Lucy kindly but 
firmly —exteriorly speaking. 

The Finnish woman made a series of 
sounds that resembled a Bolshevik mass 
meeting. 

“Oh!” said Lucy coldly. ‘‘Do you think 
that’s a nice way to treat me after all Mr. 
Bostwick and I have done for you?”’ 

Fanna opened the chute and let slide an- 
other burst of Finnish eloquence. 

**Well, I certainly think you should have 
given me at least a week’s notice. I’m very 
much disappointed in you, Fanna. It seems 
hardly honorable. I’m not sure it’s legal. 
Certainly you are not entitled to an extra 
week’s pay. You have five weeks due you 
now, but you'll have tosee Mr. James about 
that. He’s our lawyer and handles all such 
matters.”’ 

“Forty-two dollar feefty cent,” said 
Fanna. 

“You'll have to see Mr. James at this 
address,’’ returned Lucy, handing Fanna 
a penciled slip. 

Fanna looked puzzled, not a little awed. 
She wasn’t at all clear and it took Lucy 
fully an hour to make even a tiny ray of 
daylight penetrate the Finn’s comprehen- 
ion. At last, however, Lucy saw her 
stump off down the walk, toting a huge ex- 
tension valise of alien parentage. 

Mrs. Bostwick called Mr. James on the 
telephone and explained that in sending 
Fanna to him she had done exactly as he 
had directed in the matter of handling 
creditors. Mr. James acknowledged that 
she had. 

But when he hung up the receiver he re- 
marked: ‘‘Good Lord! How the devil can 
| explain to a wild-eyed Finn the advantage 
of waiting six years for her money over 
forcing the debtor into immediate bank- 
ruptey? Looks to me as if I were stung.” 

He counted out forty-two dollars and a 
half and gave it to a clerk. 

“If a lady representative of the soviet 
government comes in here with blood in 
her eye,”’ he directed, “give her this and 
get a receipt. I’m going to catch my train 
for the golf club.” 

On his way to the Grand Central he 
chuckled. 

‘‘She’s a snappy one. Darned if she 
didn’t put it across that time.” 

In the meanwhile Lucy resumed her 
singing. She had saved the cost of giving 
the Finn a week’s notice. She moved about 
the house cheerfully, making little exclama- 
tions that expressed varying sorts of emo- 
tion. An observer would have decided that 
on the whole she was pretty contented. 

This being Saturday the office closed at 
noon. Sam stayed at his desk long enough 
to bolt his sandwiches. There was no train 
until one forty-five, which was too late to 
get him home for luncheon. 

Darn it, eating 4 la wop-in-the-subway 
wasn’t going to be any fun! He liked to go 
with the bunch to some good restaurant. A 
chap was entitled to a decent lunch. He 
wondered what the fellows would think. 
Sam was fated soon to learn that wonder- 
ing what people would think caused a good 
deal of silly extravagance. 

When he dropped off the train at Rose- 
fields he marched stiffly up the slope from 
the station, ignoring the club. It had been 
his habit to stop in at the club on Saturday 
afternoons, sometimes to play tennis, some- 
times to remain indoors and shoot a few 
games of Kelly. Sam was not an accom- 
plished pool player, but he could sign checks 
with consummate skill. His house charges 
were thirty-five or forty dollars a month. 

‘‘We have to have some relaxation,” he 
explained. “‘We don’t keep a motor, which 
would cost us twice as much.” 
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he saved thirty dollars in this way he ought 


to have belonged to ten clubs and saved | 


three hundred—as John James took occa- 
sion to point out during a subsequent dis- 
cussion of the Bostwick family finances. 

On this particular Saturday Sam found 
his wife swathed in an apron and with a 
cloth bound round her hair. She was 
equipped with the implements of house 
cleaning and had a large spot of smut on 
the side of her nose. 

‘““What in the world?” demanded Sam. 
“Fanna out?” 

“Gone!” 

“Really? Say, Luce, you don’t mean to 
say you discharged her!” 

“No, I was going to, but she resigned on 
the ground that she wouldn't work in a 
house where she got no pay and the head of 
the family took his lunch to work in his 
pocket.” 

**But how about her back wages?” 

“T followed directions and sent her to 
John James.” 

“Let him worry!” said Sam. ‘But, 
honey, you'll have to get another maid 
right away. You can’t keep house without 
one, and take care of the duke and every- 
thing.” 

“Is that so? There are twenty-one mil- 
lion of us. I’m as smart as most of the 
twenty million nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ¥ 

“But your health—you'll break down. 
You're not strong enough.” 

“You'll see! And goodness gracious, 
this is the dirtiest house! Every maid we've 
had has been worse than the others, and I 
must confess I’ve let things go terribly. 
Now I’m going to have a regular orgy of 
cleaning.” 

Sam looked doubtful; loafed about half 
an hour trying to read a magazine; obvi- 
ously felt more and more dissatisfied with 
himself. At length he disappeared upstairs, 
but returned after a few minutes in his 
oldest clothes and sheepishly offered Lucy 
his assistance. In less than five minutes he 
was cleaning rugs in the back yard. He 
hoped Bill Morrison wouldn’t see him. 

Morrison lived next door. He had 
recently bought a new car costing eighteen 
hundred dollars. The Morrisons kept a 
girl and belonged to the club. Of course 
Bill got ten thousand a year, but he didn’t 
know that Sam was only a sixty-dollar-a- 
week man, and Sam had no intention that 
he should. 

Nevertheless Sam had by this time real- 
ized much of the truth of John James’ argu- 
ments. That twenty-one million families 
made an impression on him. Why, as James 
had said, comparatively few in his own 
place of employment got more than thirty- 
five a week and of course a great many drew 
much less. Yet the office had registered 
one hundred per cent on three out of five 
of the big loans. 

If they could do it he and Lucy could do 
it. Lucy was so dog-gone cheerful too, rat- 
tling about and singing little snatches of 
song, stopping every few minutes to jolly 
along the duke, who played contentedly in 
his baby yard in the living room. 

“Aw, Luce, whatta you want to be so 
jovial for?” asked Sam. ‘‘I guess you don’t 
realize we’ve got to grub like this for the 
next ten years.” 

“*Fiddlesticks! Mr. James says 

She checked herself in midspeech. 

“‘Goon, go on! What did that nut say? 

“Nothing. At least nothing I can repeat. 
He’s a wenderful man.” 

“‘Wonderful grandmother! He must 
have talked to you a whole lot different 
fromm the way he threw the prong into me.” 

Presently Sam shook his grouch, peeled 
the potatoes for dinner, made his particular 
kind of salad dressing and played with the 
duke. When dinner was ready his appetite 
was quite as good as if he had exercised 
with a racket instead of a carpet beater 

“You look terrible sweet,”’ he told his 
wife. Her cheeks were flushed, her brown 
eyes shining. 

“‘T think it’s fun—just like camping out 
Now we can have some privacy — without a 
girl constantly at our elbows. And when 
there’s something you especially like you 
don’t have to divide it with the maid.” 

‘“*Guess I’ve been dividing about every 
thing with her. There ought to be a big 
difference in our provision bills.” 

‘*A girl like Fanna costs a family about 


a thousand dollars a year, counting wages, | 


food, breakage and— worst of all- wastage. 
They waste food, coal, gas, electricity and 
everything else. They destroy dishes and 
smash furniture, wear out the rugs, lose 
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This was Sam's idea of saving money. If | 
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small things like napkins, handkerchiefs 
and towels and dump the silverware into 
the garbage can.” 

“‘Some indictment, honey! 
der this house has any roof.” 

“I’m not going to deal with old Silas 
Brown any more than I can help,” an- 
nounc ed Lucy. “His prices are outrageous 
and we’ve been letting him rob us right and 
left just because we could run a bill with 
him.” 

“Kind of tough on old Si—to use him as 
long as he gave us credit and shake him 
when we begin paying cash.” 

“Why, Sam Bostwick, how silly! We’ve 
paid that old cheat hundreds and hundreds 
of dollars. Now I’m going over to the mar- 
kets myself and see what I get before I buy 
it. No more telephone orders for me. And 
thank goodness a little money on hand 
makes me free of Si Brown’s clutches at 
last!” 

“‘What’ll you do with the duke when you 
go shopping?” 

“Take him with me in his goc art and 
bring back my packages that way. 

‘Fine! I can see the duke’s little old 
bean sticking out of a pile of green corn and 
breakfast food and legs of mutton and 
things. Hey, duke, mother’s going to keep 
a pig and a goat in the back yard and save 
milk bills!’ 

Sam wasn’t so jovial late that night after 
trying to budget the family expenses on 
the new basis. They cut and pruned, but 
the budget simply wouldn’t budge below 
twenty-seven hundred. 

“Good Lord! We've got to keep up a 
semblance of decency. We can’t go round 
looking like scarecrows. Folks won't re- 
spect us if we act as if we were down and 
out.” 

‘They respect us still less when we owe 
everyone. Besides, Mr. James says anyone 
who can’t live inside a small income won’t 
do any better with a larger one.” 

““What’s he talking about? Couldn’t we 
live well and save money if I was getting a 
hundred a week? We could—and keep a 
ear too.” 

“Don’t you think I’ d better get his ad- 
vice about the budget? 

“Yes, if he thinks he knows so much 
about what it costs to live let him point out 
how we can do any better. He makes me 
think of an old maid telling a married 
neighbor how to bring up her kids.”’ 

Sunday morning Sam put on his old 
clothes again and cleaned the cellar. 

‘There's three dollars Angelo won’t get,” 
he exulted. He was as proud as he was 
dirty. 

** Aren 't you tired?”’ asked his wife solic- 
itously. ‘Never mind, he’s going upstairs 
and take a nice bath and get all slicked up 
and Luey’ll have something he likes for 
lune *h.’ 

“Bill Morrison invited me to play golf 
to-day,” grieved Sam, hungry for sym- 
pathy. “I think I deserve something good 
to eat. I’m considerable martyr—if any- 
one should ask you.” 

He trudged off upstairs to bathe and 
dress. Standing in front of his mirror he 
sudde nly frowned and muttered: ‘What 
the - 

From the Sunday paper Lucy had cut 
the following succinct expression of a great 
man’s opinion: 


It’s a won- 


“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or a failure in life you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out! You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in you. 

“JAMES J. HILL.” 


This sentiment, printed in, ornamental 
type, was flanked by a picture of the rugged 
old railroad man, and Lucy had pasted it 
firmly on the glass, where Sam was bound 
to see it every time he brushed his hair or 
adjusted his tie. 

“That bird didn’t get his money by sav- 
ing it,”” grumbled Sam. ‘ He made it faster 
than he could spend it.” 

Nevertheless it wasn’t more than a day 
or two before Sam knew the words by heart 
and their almost brutal directness made a 
deeper dent in his consciousness than he 
cared to confess. 

Now he pawed in his drawer fora tie. He 
needed some new ones—by the looks. He’d 
seen some beauties in a Fifth Avenue win- 
dow the day before marked two-seventy- 
five each—rather reasonable for Disbrow & 
Disbrow. He’d drop in and —— 

No, he owed Disbrow & Disbrow thirty- 
two dollars, now long overdue. Besides, 
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he’d stopped buying on credit. He had a 
steel engraving of Lucy letting him have 
eight and a quarter for three ties. 

A distinct feeling of resentment pos- 
sessed him, as if she had already refused. 

‘All right, old girl,”’ he murmured. 
* Just for that you can dry-clean and press 
these old ones.’ 

Nevertheless he went downstairs in a 
good humor. 

Qo guess I made all of six dollars this 
morning,” he chortled, “counting what I 
don’t have to pay the guinea and about 
three dollars’ worth of junk I piled one side 
for the rags-and-bot’ man.” 

“Fine, honey!” 

“I saw some awfully good-looking ties 
at Disbrow & Disbrow’s marked to two- 
seventy-five.’ 

“But there’s a sale of men’s furnishings 
at Steess Brothers; you can get very nice 
ties for sixty-nine cents.” 

Just as he had thought. By George, for 
the first time since his marriage Lucy held 
the family purse strings! It was annoying 
not to buy what he wanted when it was his 
money—only, darn it, why not be a sport 
and give the girl a show? She couldn’t 
muddle things any worse than he had 
done. 

But the idea of going to Steess’ depart- 
ment store for ties was odious. None of his 
intimates would think of such a thing. 

So he said: “I guess maybe I don’t 
really need any. I ought to get along with 
what I’ve got.” 

“Poor old Sammy boy! Did he work 
offle hard and did his mean old scrungey 
wife treat him like a stepchild? Well, 
never mind! Lucy’ll fix up his ties and 
bimeby he’ll be so rich he can have all he 
wants grea’ big hundred-dollar ones ’n’ 
e ve r’fing.”’ 

“Chump!” 
grinned. 


remarked Sam, but he 
vi 


HE things John James did to the Bost- 

wick budget made Sam and Lucy 
squirm—especially Sam. Somehow, now 
that the die was cast, Lucy seemed the more 
philosophic. 

“But, John,” protested Sam, “we can’t 
possibly get along without a telephone. 
You might as well ask us to do without a 
chimney.” 

“‘Even chimneys are not absolutely es- 
sential to life. However, I won’t ask you 
to dispense with yours. As for a telephone, 
in an emergency there’s the drug store.” 

“But, John, what will our friends think?” 

“That you don’t feel you can afford a 
telephone. Let ’em think so. Sam, can’t 
I beat it into that impervious dome that 
you’re up against it? Your situation is 
critical. Your whole future depends upon 
the way you handle yourself now. You're 
more than thirty, therefore not young any 
more. You may think you are, but your 
habits are formed—crystallized. 

‘Unless you realize that, there is no hope 
for you, and when you do realize it my work 
will be two-thirds done. You must get out 
of debt by your own efforts and Lurcy’s and 
become a man in the process. There is no 
possible sacrifice too great, and it seems to 
me—when I consider what is at stake 
your pride ought to count for very little.” 

The abandonment of a telephone was 
only one example of the lawyer’s radical 
revision of the Bostwick budget. Two- 
thirds of the family clothing allowance 
went by the board. 

“Buy cheaper things and take care of 
them,” said the lawyer. ‘‘Shop carefully 
and select. for utility rather than style. 
Never mind if you don’t look quite so 
prosperous. I’ve heard a good deal of bunk 
abofit the advantage of stacking up like a 
million dollars; but remember, people don’t 
expect so much of you when your clothes 
are merely respectable rather than smart. 
I know it’ll hurt, but you won’t suffer a 
fraction compared to the agony of ultimate 
failure and abject poverty.” 

Afterward when Sam and Lucy took the 
frail ghost of what now seemed to have 
been a luxurious and opulent budget back 
to Rosefields Mr. Bostwick stated that he 
was blamed if he would stand it. But Mrs. 
Bostwick bore up quite well and attempted 
a feeble joke or two—which failed utterly 
to amuse Sam. 

“You're too all-fired chipper for a pau- 
per,” he grumbled. 

Lucy’s cheerfulness was nevertheless 
easily explained. Carrying the financial 
responsibility for the family suited her to a 

She was naturally capable and manag- 
ing.. Her husband had heretofore expected 
Continued on Page 8!) 
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Joy for Boys 


with K-C Junior Radio 


Thoroughly practical apparatus with a two to four-mile range — 
made by the world’s largest manufacturer of Commercial Radio — 
No parent should deny a boy this great mind and genius developer 


Unequaled Fun 


From boys of today will be recruited the Radio experts 
of tomorrow. They will be the heroes of a thousand world 
dramas. They will save ships, lives, businesses, and perhaps 
nations. Many of their names will go down in history. 
No wonder every vigorous boy is interested in Radio! No 
wonder every boy wants a thoroughly practical set so he 
can send and receive real messages! Radio development is 
one of the wonders of the age. Nothing else is so fascinating 
to experiment with and study. Nothing else offers so much 
wholesome, instructive, wonderful fun. 


Leading the World 


We operate the largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of Commercial Radio. Ships on all seven seas carry 
Kilbourne & Clark sets. Land stations equipped with them 
dot the earth. Now, instead of investing larger sums in ex- 
perimental work, we propose to invest it in the boys of 
America. At prices that do not permit a normal manufac- 
turing margin, we will supply K-C Junior Radio for boys—to 
quicken their intellects—to develop latent faculties. For 
nothing else will so occupy any boy —keep him interested 
and away from bad influences. No boy, even if it entails a 
sacrifice of other things, should be denied a set. 


—the Big Word tia frm Wireless World 


Not a Toy 
K-C Junior Radio is NO toy. 


tical apparatus with a two- to four-mile range. 
start with a receiving set and later add to it. K-C Junior 
Radio is made in unit style to accommodate boys who 
desire this. And the prces—through our broad educational 
plan—have been held down to a level which permits any 
ambitious boy soon to possess a completely equipped station. 


It is thoroughly prac- 
A boy may 


Tell Your Parents 


Boys, show this announcement to your parents. For Radio 
practice is just in its infancy. The next few decades are 
sure to bring developments that will astound the world. And 
among the present generation of boys are the engineers and 
inventors who will father many of these accomplishments — - 
who will carry on and extend the great work. However, for 
boys to learn the principles of Radio practice, a thoroughly 
practical set must be had. No toy will do. K-C Junior 
Radio is designed especially to serve them. It must be put 
together and set up — just like the big commercial sets. You 
can do it—any bright boy can. In principle, it is the same— 
must be handled like Commercial Radio. Think of the fine 
mental practice in this!’ No father or mother should require 
much urging to get K-C Junior Radio for a boy. If imme- 
diate purchase is not possible, he surely should receive a set for 
Christmas. 


Catalog Free 


Only a limited amount of K-C Junior Radio can be pro- 
duced. Only part of our facilities can be devoted to making 
it. Just one boy in five who wants a set, so we estimate, 
can be supplied. Many leading stores are co-operating with 
us — distributing sets. If there is not one in your town, and 
your order is received early enough, we will supply you 





direct. Our catalog, showing the different K-C Junior sets, 
is free. Get you copy at once. Mail the coupon now. 
Boys—Mail This Coupon Today 
Kilbourne & Clark Mfg. Co., 1201 K-C Bldg., 
Seattle, U.S.A. 
I am greatly “interested in K-C Junior Radio. Please send 
af me a copy of your free catalog, Ere) ] may show Father 


the set | want. 
Name 
Address 


Give name of store you would like to see 
sets. 
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(Continued from Page 78 
her to depend upon him, accept his judg- 
ment and not worry about a few bills. He 
said everyone owed bills—more or less. 
Any merchant would tell you the richer 
people were the longer they took to settle 
their accounts. The only way to keep out 
of _ is to make more money than you 
neec 

By the time Lucy had awakened to the 
sophistry of Sam’s reasoning her hands were 
fettered by obligations. The lower-priced 
stores dealt only for cash. Lucy knew she 
paid a big premium for her credit, yet she 
never had money enough on hand to gain 
the advantage of cash purchases. 

In the matter of groceries, for example, 
there were many kinds of canned foods, 
bottled goods, soaps and other supplies that 
she could buy by the dozen or case at a dis- 
count. Instead she was obliged to buy a 
can of peas, a package of washing powder 
at a time. She was always reminded of the 
old woman who stated the unalterable law 
of economics: “‘Them as has, gits.’’ 

Sam’s slipshod improv idence was bound 
to taint his wife’s reactions. She loved him 
and approved of him. He was like a tele- 
scope through which she viewed life—but 
with her eye applied to the wrongend. The 
day of reckoning always looked three or 
four times as far off as it really was. To her 
husband the simplest solution of the prob- 
lem of debt was to borrow enough from one 
source to pay everyone else and then let the 
loan run until he should strike his gait as an 

earner, when, of course, he would pay it. 

The time of this delectable settlement was 
visualized but hazily in his dreamsasa thing 
which the future was holding gratuitously 
in store for him. Lucy willy-nilly had come 
to accept these views, discredited though 
they were by sensible people and long since 
cast out from the curriculum of the school 
of experience. 

Now all this was changed, first through 
the lucidity of John James’ explanation of 
a few fundame ntal economic principles and 
second by Lucy’s control of the exchequer. 

Lucy owned a substantial equity in the 
Bostwick home, which she and Sam had 
bought with the proceeds of Lucy’s legacy 
from her mother— about six thousand dol- 
lars. The interest on the mortgage and the 
taxes amounted to considerably less than 
it would have cost them to rent an equally 
desirable dwelling. This, James told them, 
was lucky,though if they’d had sense they 
would have put the house into a building 
and loan association and started to pay off 
the encumbrance as soon as they bought 
the property. Lucy now cherished an am- 
bition to adopt some such plan. 

The handling of that thirty-five dollars 
a week was tremendously stimulating, and 
she became rigidly systematic. Every 
Monday she knew to within a dollar or two 
just what she was going to do with her 
money all that week. Frequently she con- 
sulted the debt doctor, whose advice she 
regarded in the light of permission. First 
making up her mind what she ought to do, 
she submitted her procedure for his deci- 
sion. When he vindicated her judgment 
she was jubilant, when he disapproved she 
was satisfied with his reasons. And her 
constant inspiration was found in progress 
made. 

Sam sulked a good deal for some time, 
but he was sport enough to stand the gaff. 
He paid his tailor five dollars on account 
and went round the corner to a clothing 
shop, where he bought a ready-made suit 
for about a third the price of the tailor- 
made. Sam imagined he looked like a hick 
in it, though it really fitted very well. There 
was a certain satisfaction in its being paid 
for, and Sam hung up the coat and waist- 
coat scrupulously each night and pressed 
the trousers himself. He told Lucy he 
couldn’t afford to let the blooming thing 
lose what little shape it did have. 

The Bostwicks now rose half an hour 
earlier and prepared breakfast together. 
Lucy found she burned less than half the 
amount of gas each month that Fanna and 
Bridget and Mina had used. The couple 
conspired still further to cut down costs. 
They studied tables of food values and ap- 
plied the knowledge in daily practice. This 
experimentation they found rather good 
fun, as Sam was willing to admit, but all 
the features of their economic system were 
not so pleasant. 

Imagine his feelings when having awak- 
ened one morning to a sense of aloneness he 
slipped on gown and slippers and after a 
brief search discovered his spouse bent over 
a steaming tub, her face pink, her plump 
shoulders moving briskly up and down as 





she maltreated one of his nightshirts against 
the corrugated surface of a washboard. 

Horror- stricken, Sam stood and stared. 

“Lucy!” he cried. “Are you plumb 
noodly? Has poverty driven you out of 
your mind? What are you doing?” 

“‘Can’t you see, silly? I’m playing ten- 
nis for the championship of the Sahara 
Desert. Go away! 
need your sleep. 

“Gimme that thing!’’ demanded Sam, 
indicating the sudsy nightshirt. 

“T won't!” 

Sam took forcible possession of the gar- 
ment and began rubbing it on the board. 

“Say, Luce, that’s not half bad. My 
waistband’s been getting sort of tight lately. 
Wouldn’t wonder if this would keep me 
from developing a bay window.’ 

“One thing’s sure,”’ re joined Lucy. “I’m 
all through paying Mrs. O’Brien two dollars 
and a half every week for doing our wash- 
ing and ironing.” 

“But, honey, that’s absurd. You've got 
to draw the line somewhere. It really isn’t 
done, you know.” 

“It’s going to be done in the Bostwick 
family. I’m strong and well.” 

Sam sighed. 

“All right,” 
help you. 

Together they completed the washing, 
rinsed and blue ‘dit, and Sam turned the 
wringer. Lucy re fused to permit Sam to 
help her hang it on the line in the back 
yard. 


” 


he said. “I'll get up and 


I'll have ’em up in a jiffy 
clock yet. None of the neighbors are 
about. But if anyone happened to see Mr. 
Samuel T. Bostwick hanging out the fam- 
ily washing we'd be ruined.” 

Sam allowed himseif to be thus persuaded 
without much difficulty. He got a good 
start for the office, accomplished a big day’s 
work and came home to help Lucy with the 
ironing—a thing he did rather awkwardly. 
By eleven o’clock it was finished and the 
triumphant economists were so tired they 
could scarcely get upstairs. Next morning 
Sam groaned from lameness. 

“Oh, why didn’t we along comfort- 
ably and owe people? I don’t see the ad- 
vantage of getting out of debt into a wheel 
chair or a home for aged couples. I’m too 

valuable a man to offer up on the altar of 
+ pommel at my age. Say, a race that could 
produce as many laundrymen as the Chi- 
nese must be pretty hardy. If they ever 
get going let the white man beware. Yellow 
peril is right.” 

Deep inside he was proud of his spunk. 
It wasn’t a thing to brag about of course 
but by golly! It took sand to pile out of 
bed at four o’clock every Monday morning, 
especially when the days were short and the 
dawns cheerlessly cold. Sam and Lucy con- 
tinued the practice for a long time, though 
it was the first thing they discontinued 
when—but that is another story. 

Lucy, distributing each week among 
their creditors the appropriation set aside 
for the purpose, watched the sum total of 
their indebtedness dwindle slowly, slowly 
but systematically. In fifteen weeks she 
gained one hundred and sixty-five dollars, 
having managed to cut the family budget 
another three dollars. Uncle Marcus 
Freedom had had his first quarter’s interest 
too. Sam Bostwick had taken out a two- 
thousand-dollar straight life policy. 

By John James’ advice Lucy took care 
of the smaller bills first. 

“Tr a man sues you for ten dollars,’”’ he 
said, “he can make you as much trouble 
as someone to whom you owe three hun- 
dred. Clean up the little ones and refer the 
big ones to me.” 

But the thing that brought the Bost- 
wicks the greatest’encouragement was the 
constant accumulation in the savings bank, 
now more than two hundred dollars, and 
growing. 

Often after a hard day Lucy would get 
her bank book and add up the neat entries 
just for the fun of the thing. It was always 
fifteen dollars more each week. Money, 
real money—and theirs! It had never hap- 
pened before in that family. 

“Sammy,” said Lucy, ‘‘do you realize 
that at the end of the year the interest on 
our first six months’ savings will amount 
to half a week’s payment to the bank?” 

“By George, that’s so!” 

“And the second year’s interest on the 
first year’s savings amounts to more than 
two weekly payments? a 

“You don’t say!” 

There were so many enticing ways to 
visualize the accruement of interest. They 
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would sit with peneil and paper and figure 
out what would happen under varying con- 
ditions in five, seven, ten years. They 

would calculate.to a penny how much they 
would have when the duke was old enough 
for college. 

Sam learned with a gasp of surprise that 
in ten years the fifteen dollars a week 
would amount to between nine and ten 
thousand dollars, compounding the interest 
at the low rate'of four per cent. 

**So,”” supplemented Lucy, “if we can 
live within any fixed weekly amount we 
choose to name we can always control our 
relation of savings to expense. That’s the 
thing that will enable us to get the full ad- 

vantage of your next raise in salary.’ 
‘If L ever get one. 
‘The best part of it, 
in doing it together.’ 

This remark revealed unmistakably that 
Lucy—the practical—was not the less 
feminine and sentimental withal. She was 
looking well; not quite so plump as for- 
merly perhaps, but very fit. 

Sam, eating his frugal lunch of sand- 
wiches day after day, ceased to worry about 
the tightness of his waistband. He was no 
longer the office Beau Brummell. Of course 
he was in a measure ashamed, and more or 
less avoided the bunch. They were always 
matching quarters or pulling off impromptu 
poker games. Sam was a rotten poker 
player, but in the past that had not pre- 
vented his sitting in for an occasional eve- 
ning. Now he ducked all games of chance, 

**Old Sam’s gone and sewed fishhooks in 
his pockets,”’ was the comment. ‘*’S matter, 
Sam? Gettin’ ready for a hard winter?” 

But the bunch were not the only ones 
who noticed the change in Bostwick. The 
chief of his division, in discussing with one 
of the higher-ups the various men in the 
organization who could be relied upon, said: 

‘There’s Bostwick. He’s sobered down 
a lot in the last few months—doesn’t try to 
pull so much of that Fifth Avenue stuff. 
Thrifty bird too. Brings his lunch to the 
office instead of loafing an hour or so round 
a pool table. That boy’s feet are on the 
ground. His work interests him more than 
it does most of the bunch.” 

This was true for two reasons. First, 
Sam had come to realize what more pay 
would mean; and second, he wasn’t worried 
to death about debts, so he could keep his 
mind on his work, From sifting ashes and 
doing odd jobs round the house, cleaning 
the walks and scrubbing the family linen 
he got a conside rabl > amount of exercise, 
This he supplemented with daily sessions 
with a pair of light dumb-bells. 

Consequently his brain functioned bet- 
ter and faster. He now discovered new 
fascinations in his business and two or 
three nights a week took home reports or 
technical books to study. He wanted that 
raise. Formerly he had felt it to be his in- 
herent right, not because he was worth so 
much more to the company but just in the 
nature of things. Seniority was enough, he 
had believed. 

Now he knew it wasn’t enough. More 
than a year had passed since his last raise. 
Had he been lying down on the job? Look- 
ing back, he felt that he had approached 
his work each day listlessly—as if it were a 
burden. It dawned on him that he had 
been lucky not to be dismissed. 

He was sure he was worth more than 
sixty a week now. No doubt he'd get it in 
time—if not in his present position, some- 
where else. By George, how he did need 
He wanted to see that fund 
in the bank swell faster; and more than 
that, he wanted to please Lucy. 


” went on Lucy, “‘is 


vir 
NHE Bostwicks had no very clear idea of 
what John James was doing to keep 
troublesome creditors pacified. The lawyer 
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insisted on an accounting every week, 
and got it. He looked with approval on 
Sam's ready-made suit. He also approved 
unreservedly of Lucy, whom he regarded as 
the brains of the firm. This indorsement 
he expressed in a letter to Sam’s Uncle 
Marcus Freedom, in which he expounded at 
some length his views of the system of re- 
tail credits by which it was possible for un- 
thinking young persons to lay the firm 
foundations of disgrace and failure. 

“Tt isn’t altogether the fault of a boy 
brought up like Sam. I’m applying heroic 
treatment and he’s really showing a lot of 
sand. But so long as retailers will trust al- 
most anyone for anything, from a package 
of pins to an automobile, people like Sam 
and their wives are going to be ruined; and 
where Sam has been lucky enough to have 
someone take hold and yank him neck and 
heels out of the mud thousands are allowed 
to go merrily to the devil who might with a 
little judicious handling become successful 
citizens. But, of course, every boy hasn’t 
the good fortune to pick a wife like Lucy.” 

Such of the Bostwicks’ creditors as were 
disposed to make trouble found themselves 
up against rather a clever worker when they 

tackled John James. Old Silas Brown, the 
Rosefields grocer, called personally as soon 
as Lucy notified him that he’d better see 
Mr. James. 

“T don’t intend to stand no nonsense 
from Bostwick,” he threatened. “Hirin’ a 
slick lawyer to help him dodge his just debts 
won't benefit him in a court of law.” 

“You're mistaken, Mr. Brown. Bost- 
wick isn’t try ing to dodge, and I’m working 
quite as much in the interests of his credi- 
tors as of my client. He’s already made you 
some small payments and these will go on. 
No reasonable judge is going to help you 
force into bankruptcy a young man who 
shows the di sposition to pay up.’ 

“We'll see! Where'd he get money to 
hire a high-priced attorney?” 

“That’s none of your affair, He came to 
me penniless, and I give you my word if he 
has to go through bankruptcy his assets 


won't yield a mill on the dollar. You'd 
better be patient and let him take his 
time—in which ease you'll probably be paid 


ultimately in full. That is his intention.’ 

“It’s an outrage!”’ fumed the grocer. 
“Why, I've trusted that feller ever since he 
moved to Rosefields!”’ 

“Quite so. The minute you saw his fur- 
niture going in you sent your order man to 
his door. You didn’t ask for references or 
make terms. You let his wife have what- 
ever she wanted without question. Many 
times when she telephoned an order you 
supplied the most expensive brands you 
carried. Your clerk called up every morn- 
ing and urged her to buy. You allowed the 
account to grow without checking it at a 
point where they could easily pay it. 

“As a result you have furnished the Bost- 
wicks with practically everything in the 
grocery line for four years. You sold them 
hundreds and hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of goods, and they’ve paid you all but a 
hundred dollars or so. If you never got 
another penny of this debt thei ‘ir trade 
would still show you a good profit.” 

*“Now they’re payin’ cash, Mis’ Bost- 
wick don’t come to my store. Do you call 
that right?” 

“Certainly, because you overcharge. I 
know what you're going to say. You have 
so many bad bills you have to mark up your 
prices to break even. The customers who 
pay support the dead beats. 

“You happen to have a monopoly in 
the neighborhood, and that’s another 
reason why you profiteer. And you get sore 
when prudent housew.ves turn their backs 
on you and hop a trolley or walk to som? 
ne ighborhood where they find cash stores 
and markets doing business on a competi- 
tive basis. 
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‘However, your methods are not my 
affair. But if you sue Bostwick I shall use 
such machinery as the law provides to de- 
fend him. I’m rather an old bird at this 
game, and allow me to say that though the 
law is kind to creditors it also supplies 
the debtor his remedy. Those who show the 
intent to deal fairly with their creditors 
will be treated squarely in the courts. Now 
what do you propose to do?” 

Brown guessed there wasn’t anything 
much he could do, but he hoped Mr. James 
would see that Bostwick paid up as fast as 
possible, and departed unhappily. 

Two or three creditors were even more 
disagreeable than Brown, but James was 
too good a lawyer for them to risk defeat. 
One by one they all subsided into a state 
of watchful waiting. Week by week Lucy 
reported payments made, small but steady, 
and she was always optimistically cheerful. 

At length reward came to the doctor of 
debtors in the shape of good news, borne 
by Mrs. Bostwick. She had left the duke 
in the care of a neighbor’s daughter 

“Oh, Mr. James, I’m so excited!” 
Lucy. 

“It’s very becoming,” said the attorney. 

“It’s wonderful! Please don’t make fun 
of me. This is an important moment. Sam 
has been raised to eighty-five dollars a week 
and been given charge of a department. 

“H’m! That’s very nice. Now I suppose 
he’ll want my guardianship vacated, and 
buy a house on Fifth Avenue. Doubtless 
he has engaged a valet already.” 

“Mr. James, aren’t you horrid! Sam 
and I want to know how we're to allot the 
extra money.” 

“Increase your budget five dollars a 
week, I should say; save another ten and 
set aside ten more for your old bills.” 

“That’s about what we thought, only we 
weren’t going to increase the budget. We 
had about decided to set aside fifteen for 
the old bills and ten for the bank, making 
it fifty-fifty twenty-five a week each. We 
get along very nicely on thirty-five.” 

“And work yourselves—-or at least you 
to death. I don’t approve of it. You ought 
to have a maid.” 

“‘Nonsense, Mr. James! 
haps I'll have a houseful. 
be a millionaire, you know.’ 

“T have no doubt of it. Any man who 
couldn’t get to be a millionaire with a wife 
like you would be an idiot. By the way, 
if I show you something very confidential 
will you promise not to tell that thick- 
skulled husband of yours?” 

“No!” said Lucy. “But you’d better 
show it to me anyhow.” 

“It’s from your uncle-in-law, Mr. Mar- 
cus Freedom. Listen: 


cried 


Some day per- 
Sam’s going to 


““*Dear John: Y our report of my nephew’s 
progress is quite encouraging. He ought to 
make a successful man, though I was be- 
ginning to think he would never amount to 
anything. I'd like to do something for him, 
but I don’t want to hamper you or undo 
the good work already done. Let him have 
his period of discipline according to your 
best judgment. But at the end of two 
years from now, if he keeps up his pay- 
ments to his creditors at not less than the 
present rate I will not only settle the unpaid 
balance but cancel his note to me. I trust 
you will understand that in making this 
offer | am expressing no meager apprecia- 
tion of the young man’s efforts to regain 
his self-respect and rehabilitate his char- 
acter,’”” 


“Oh, Mr. James, how splendid of Uncle 
Marcus! But bless his heart, there won't 
be any unpaid balance two years from now, 
and we'll have enough in the savings bank 
to take up his note, and leave us a thousard 
dollars clear.” 

“Great Scott!” cried the attorney. 
believe you're right.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RACE HORSE 


Continued from Page 27 


jockey and that the race had been actually 
fixed up. If some other horse won than the 
one expected they would tell him that a 
mistake had been made or that they had 
heen double-crossed by one of the riders 
that is, of course, if they thought they could 
get him to bet more money at some future 
time If they didn’t they simply laughed 
t him. He couldn't say anything, because 
he had been one of the parties to a steal 
I lmse lf 

The professional tout discovered ver, 
early in the game that it would not do sim 
ply to tell a man that he believed a certain 
He was a psychologi tin 
a way and sensed the weakness of human 
nature, Nine times out of ten the tout 
who went after a big-money better told him 





horse would win. 


he had told each man to bet on. Then when 
the race was over and it was won-—let us 
say, by Number Two on the program— he 
looked round for the customer with the 
blue chalk on his coat, helped him to cash 
his bet and divided the winnings. It wasa 
unique scheme. And whenever the old col- 
ored brother really did a hard day’s work 
he collected on every race. 

Another tout wasa big impressive-looking 
man, looking very much like the owner 
of one of the big racing stables who was 
a Pittsburgh millionaire. This tout had a 
negro confederate who played the part of 
an old stable hand and who would approach 
any stranger who looked like money and 
was consequently and more than likely 
anxious to acquire a little information. The 
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tell them that the filly was the best he ever 
had in his life, but cautioned them not to 
bet too much on her, because he intended 
putting down a swell bet himself and did 
not want the price spoiled. 

That was enough. Avarice did the rest. 
The confiding stranger in his eagerness to 
get aboard such a good thing usually bet 
his bank roll, and as the real captain had a 
first-class stable and was in winning form 
at that particular time, many a stranger 
who visited the race track for a day’s outing 
eashed a good-sized bet and divided his 
winnings with his negro guide and coun 
selor, going back home fully satisfied that 
he had received direct information. 

Then there was the tout who did most of 
his work with bogus, or phony, tickets 

Previous to the legal 
elimination of book- 
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met the real 





MM Boe making the pencilers, 

; ; as they were called, 
used to give their cus- 
tomers pasteboard 
tickets on which were 
recorded the amount 
bet, the odds laid and 
the horse’s name on 
which the bet was 
made. This naturally 
gave the old-time tout 
a grand opening and 
an easy vehicle, be- 
cause most of them 
carried a pocketful of 
blank tickets, which 
were easy enough to 
procure, because un- 
cashed tickets could 
be gathered by the 
bushel on the quarter 
stretch of any race 
track at the close of 
the day’s proceedings. 
After that it was easy 
enough to erase the 
original pencil marks 
and put the tickets to 
other uses. 

This brand of tout 
invariably handled 
whatever amount he 
had persuaded his 
client to bet. His sys- 
tem was to pick some 
horse which did not 
have a possible chance 
towin. Then he would 
take the money and 
tell his man to wait 
somewhere in the 
grand stand until he 
came back from the 
betting ring. He al- 
ways argued that he 
could get a better pric« 
from some bookmaker 
he claimed as a friend 
of his and so allayed 








As Everybody Knows, it is Much Easier to Pick a Horse to Lose Than One That Will Win 


that a race was going to be fixed up and it 
is a matter of record that many men who 
could not have been separated from their 

in with a crowbar have fallen for the 
tout’sstory of how he was in the confidence 
of two or three of the leading jockeys and 
how easy it was to get a sure thing on the 
races Men have been betting on what 
hey thought were sure things since racing 
vas racing, because a certain percentage 
f our beloved citizens always want a shade 
the best of it. ° » race track and its sur 
undings formed a facile vehicle for the 
activities of the tout. 

But it remained for an old colored man, 
vho had been round the track longer than 

e memory of most folks ran, to get the 
original sure-thing dope on the horse races, 

Before he went to the track each day he 
ised to arm himself with eight or nine 
pieces of different colored chalks. These 
vere the only tools he worked with 

If there were eight horses in a race he 
vould pick out some man and beg him to 
bet on the first one listed on the program. 
He would tell him how he had seen this 
horse work and what a sure winner he was 
bound to be. To another man he would give 
the second horse, telling him the same story, 
and so on down to the end of the program. 
After he had hooked a victim and seen him 
bet his money he used to mark his coat 
with one of the pieces of chalk he carried in 
his pocket and so he kept track of the horses 











negro used to tell such that he was at- 
tached to the big man’s stable. He would 
say something like this: 

“Now, boss, Ise only a poor colored man, 
but dis yeah filly we're startin’ to-day is de 
bes’ we got in de barn. I rubs her. Ob 
course I doan know whether de captain will 
want her to win her fust out. If I thought 
you wanted to bet on her real bad I'd take 
a chance an’ ask him, Dar he is now—up 
in de gran’ stan’.”” 

Like as not the affluent stranger who had 
come to spend an afternoon at the races 
would be more than anxious to put down 
a good bet on a tip so direct from a famous 
owner, and he would immediately declare 
his intention of doing so if the negro could 
get the desired information. 

They would climb up into the grand 
stand and, hat in hand, the old negro would 
approach the bogus captain. 

“Captain,” he would say, “dis white 
gentleman here is one ob my home folks. 
I jest met him an’ he would like to bet on 
de filly to-day if you thought she was just 
ready and you was a-goin’ to send her out 
fur de money. I wouldn’t ask yo, captain, 
but he’s one ob my home folks.” 

It would then be the captain’s cue to 
storm a little at the impertinence of the 
negro stable hand. How dare a negro to 
ask about the running of the stable? But 
finally he would cool down and somewhat 
reluctantly give the information. He would 





the stranger’s fears. 

As a matter of fact, 
he simply put the 
money in his pocket and came back in a 
few moments handing his customer a bogus 
ticket on which meantime he had inscribed 
the name of the horse he had chosen and 
the legitimate price the bookmakers were 
laying in the ring. 

It is to the credit of these enterprising 
gentry and a tribute to their superior acu- 
men that they hardly ever made a mistake 
As everybody knows, and in the natural 
course of events, it is much easier to pick a 
horse to lose than one that will win, but 
occasionally even these canny gentlemen 
slipped a cog. 

They used to tell the story of a tout called 
Endless Motion Mickey, so named from 
the manner and celerity in which he moved 
from place to place, who operated in the 
days when Rome was young. 

Mickey took the phony-ticket route for 
his, but one day down at the race track he 
met an affluent Cuban from Havana who 
had a yen on to bet them high and hard. 
Mickey, who was somewhat of a hypnotist 
and could deal out language as easy as a 
ton of coal falls into the cellar, persuaded 
the Cuban plunger to let him take a thou- 
sand dollars to bet on a forty-to-one shot. 

It is needless to say that Mickey never 
bet the money at all but simply pretended 
to go down to the betting ring and came 
back in a little while and handed the Cu- 
ban sport a bunch of bogus tickets that 

(Continued on Page 87 
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Vigor — The Flame of Life 


In ancient Athens, lithe youths ran races and S. S. White Tooth Paste is known to and ap- 
performed wondrous feats in the arena for proved by the dental profession the world 
pure joy in their abounding vigor. Today, over. It was in 1862—at the request of the 
vigor is the force that vitalizes life. Bodily dentists of America—that S. S. White’s was 
vigor builds bridges and great dwellings; first made. During all these years it has up- 
mental vigor plans and directs these mighty held the high standard of quality set by the 
achievements House of White. 





Without health vigor is not possible. When the Remember this—there is only one thing a 
strength of the body is sapped, vigor dwindles dentifrice can do—thoroughly cleanse 
and is lost. To be vigorous—keen—alert the teeth. If your teeth and mouth need 

you must keep your physical health on a special treatment—go to your dentist. No 
high level of efficiency. dentifrice can do his work. 

Doctors have discovered that ailments of many Try S. S. White Tooth Paste today. Know the 
kinds come from diseased teeth and mouths delightful sense of wholesome refreshment that 
Therefore it is necessary, as a first step to- it gives your mouth, the clean smoothness of 
ward health, to make sure that your teeth are your teeth. Deliciously flavored, pure and 
in sound condition. Visit your dentist regu safe. Insist upon having S. S. White’s— 
larly and use S. S. White Tooth Paste. “the Dentifrice Made for Dentists.” 


Sold wherever dentifrices are sold—Costs no more than ordinary dentifrices. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
looked like a miniature pinochle deck. If 
the horse won they called for something 
over forty thousand dollars. 

It was a stake race with a lot of good 
horses carded to start and Mickey in his 
innocence had rated the horse he was sup- 
posed to bet on as a cheap selling-plater. 
Unfortunately, however, the horse be longed 
to the Texas delegation. He had been un- 
der cover in all his previous starts and when 
the flag fell he made every post a winning 
post and won all by his lonely, as they say, 
beating the rest of the field in the com- 
monest kind of a gallop. 

As the horses neared the finishing line 
and it was quite evident that this nag would 
win unless he broke a leg, the Cuban plun- 
ger climbed on a chair and yelled himself 
hoarse. He thought he was winning a for- 
tune. It was the event of a lifetime and in 
his imagination he heard them playing 
Conquering Hero. 

But not so Endless Motion Mickey. It 
was too much even for a rhinoceros hide 
and a stout heart like his. Mickey had 
been through many an adventure by flood 
and field, but someone had told him that 
these Cubans were natural-born killers and 
whenever they thought they had the worst 
of it they went after their enemy with a 
butcher knife in one hand and a meat ax 
in the other. So Mickey did the graceful 
thing. He fainted dead away and subse- 
quently was carried out and taken to the 
hospital. 

Some people say that he never recovered, 
but others allege that in one of our best- 
patronized asylums one may meet a nerv- 
ous little man who insists on handing each 
visitor an old race-track program and 
whispers mysteriously that he has a sure 
thing in the next race which will be quoted 
in the betting at least as good as forty to 
one. 

That’s what the knowing ones say. But 
be that as it may, the race track never saw 
hide or hair of Endless Motion Mickey 
again. 

There was another tout who always 
claimed to own a big racing stable. His 
dope was to take his clients over and show 
them the horses, at the same time airing 
himself as the real owner. 

He was enabled to do this because he 
had fixed it up with the colored stable boy 
who was usually left in charge of the stable 
while the rest of the folks connected with it 
went over to the races. So this tout would 
bring the victim over and show him the 
horses. Needless to say, it made quite an 
impression and the gullible one took the 
elastic off his bank roll much more readily 
when he thought he was doing business 
direct with the owner of several good- 
looking race horses. 

But the guesser was handed a solar 
plexus one day when he took a new sub- 
scriber over to show him his horses. As 
they came in under the shed he noticed 
that all the stall doors were closed and the 
negro he did business with was nowhere in 
sight; but, of course, that did not faze him, 
because he halted in front of one of the 
stall doors and, as he unhooked it, said: 

““Now, here’s the good old mare herself. 
She has won me many a stake race and'I’m 
gettin’ her ready for a killin’ here. When,we 
start you an’ me will cut seventeen kinds 
of a watermelon.” 

Then having duly staged the climax, he 
threw open’ the door with a flourish. Im- 
agine his consternation when an old gray 
mule, used to harrow the track, stuck his 
head out of the door. The good stable had 
moved out during the night and headed 
south. The tout hadn’t been round for a 
couple of days and so had lost track of the 
man who had always kept him posted on 
their movements. 

Another tout was so successful that he 
went into the race-horse business on his 
own account. He purchased a few cheap 
selling-platers and used them more as tools 
to work with than anything else. He dis- 
covered among other things that a little 
money could be made by sticking a cheap 
horse in one of the selling races and then 
claiming some other good horse in the race 
for his entered price plus the first money of 
the purse, as was then allowed by the rules 
of racing. 

He found this quite a lucrative business 
for a while, because he often procured a 
good horse cheap and original owners were 
only too glad to get them back at a profit. 
The horse he used to run in these races was 
called Lake Friday. He.got to be quite a 
joke after a while, because he always was 
in with a bunch that could beat him easily 


and the bookmakers used to lay all kinds of 
prices against his chances. 

One day this tout started to get even with 
a client who, he thought, had not given him 
enough money after a lucky win. So he told 
him to bet on Lake Friday—related a long 
story about how he had made him a race- 
track joke on purpose and that he had been 
pulling him all the time. This was going to 
be the day. This tout could handle lan- 
guage and he convinced the man he in- 
tended to victimize that they would break 
up racing with the amount of money they 
would win. He chuckled to himself when 
the client agreed to bet two hundred dol- 
lars, which, as he was a man of moderate 
means, was a big bet for him to make, But 
the tout didn’t care; he wanted to sting 
him if he could. 

And then the race came off and the won- 
derful thing happened, because it was old 
Lake Friday’s day out and he stepped to 
town faster than a frog going to a frolic. 
He had them all hollering for help at the 
head of the stretch. He just happened to 
do what any race horse is liable to do in his 
career. He had one good run in him and 
this was the day he gave a manifestation. 
The Turf Guide shows that he won easily by 
ten lengths and that he was quoted in the 
betting ring at odds of three hundred to 
one. The result of this race carries with it 
the story of the finish of one of the wisest 
gentlemen who ever borrowed a pencil or, 
as they said in the vernacular, “laid a 
lobster.” 

In the early days many of the touts trav- 
eled with a badge horse. The latter was 
usually some animal who couldn’t win— 
as they say—a fixed race, but his owner 
carried him from track to track, because 
when he applied for stabling he was en- 
titled to an owner’s badge and when he 
hung this on his buttonhole it was a dec- 
laration to all the world that he belonged 
and was directly interested in the owner- 
ship of horses. 

A tout who owned one of these old 
broken-down horses once wanted to raise 
some money and dug up a little tailor for 
whom he had won a few small bets. The 
knight of shears was a little skeptical and 
refused to loan any money on the horse 
until he saw him work. So the tout took 
him down to the race track early in the 
morning, put a little colored boy he found 
round one of the stables aboard the nag 
and instructed him to start about fifty 
yards beyond the half-mile pole and work 
to the stand. 

He figured that with a fifty-yard advan- 
tage and the tailor at an angle where he 
could not tell whether the boy broke from 
the pole or not the horse would be bound 
to show a fast half mile. 

The little tailor had borrowed a stop 
watch. They weren’t going to give him the 
worst of it—if he knew it. The horse broke 
away as per instructions and showed some 
speed to the head of the stretch. Then he 
commenced to die the death of a dog and 
the tout knew that unless something hap- 
pened or he got a fresh lease of speed life 
there would be nothing doing in the way of 
a loan. So he commenced to wave his 
handkerchief frantically and yell at the top 
of his voice. In stentorian tones he im- 
portuned the little negro to “come on with 
that horse,’’ punctuating his remarks in 
swift asides for the benefit of the tailor to 
the effect that the little black imp was 
pulling. him. 

By the time the unfortunate nag got to 
the grand stand he had almost slowed down 
toa walk. He hadn’t been out of the stable 
for weeks and the first quarter stood him on 
his head and made him want to call for 


refreshments. It wasup to the tout to 
forge an alibi. 
“You infernal ~little scoundrel!’ he 


stormed as the boyrode his trembling mount 
back. ‘‘ You blithering piece of stove polish! 
Why didn’t you-come on as:I told you to? 
Why didn’ t you come on faster? Tell me 
that!’ 

The little negro rider looked down at the 
belligerent one. 

“Boss,” he drawled quietly, “did yo’ 
want me to get off an’ walk? 

As a general rule few people in any line 
of life could think faster or act quicker than 
the dyed-in-the-wool tout. The exigencies 
of his profession all tended to sharpen his 
wits. On one occasion a tout named Happy 
Casey borrowed five dollars from a good- 
natured bookmaker, promising to pay it 
back on Friday. 

Several Fridays came and went, but the 
money was not returned. One day the 
lenaer met the borrower. 
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“Casey,” said the former, “didn’t I Joan | 
you five dollars a couple of weeks ago? 

“That’s what you did,” confirmed Casey. 

“And you promised to pay me back Fri- 
day, now didn’t you?” 

“Right you are!” responded the debtor 


affably. “No mistake about that. “Twas 
Friday all right. But I meant Good 
Friday. 


ree gentleman borrowed fifty dol- 
lars from a horse owner. The latter had a 
keen sense of humor and as he passed over 
the money he said: 

“Now, Bill, you’re always looking fora 
good thing to bet on and I'll give it to you. 


You say you'll ay sbac k this money Tues- | 


day. Am I right? 

*Sure, 
replied the other. 

“Well, that being the case,” 
the owner, “‘I’ll lay you five to one that 
you don’t return this money Tuesday.” 

“Piker! !” retorted the tout scornfully. 
“You've just got to be a common ordinary 
piker. Why, any bookmaker in the ring 
will lay fifty to one that I won’t pay you 
back at all.’ 


I'll pay you back Tuesday!” 


responded | 


. Then, of course, we must not forget the | 


original get-rich-quick scheme. Thou- 
sands of gullible people fell for this. It 
was a company ostensibly formed for the 
ownership of horses and betting on them. 
Deftly worded prospectuses were scattered 
broadcast through the country and the 
first subscribers to the syndicate received 
checks calling for enormous profits on their 
original investments. The self- advertising, 
which is the best form of publicity, did the 
rest. The head offices of the current organ- 
ization were fairly swamped with money. 
They did a land-office business running 
into the millions until Uncle Sam woke up 
and seized several wagonloads of mail; and 
it was afterward said that 
every ten letters opened by the authorities 
contained money. 

Some of these men fled the country, 


others stuck it out and have been credited | 


ever since as having acquired a comfortable 
competence, 

But getting back to my story, we arrived 
at New Orleans without a mishap or acci- 
dent of any kind and settled down there to 
wait for the opening of the winter meeting, 
which was a few weeks distant. Grassy’s 
foot was getting all right and my master 
expected to race him the first week if we 
found a favorable spot. I was beginning to 
round into shape myself 

We were very comfortable in our new 
quarters, because my master had a great 


friend who lived near New Orleans and | 


whom we will call the major. This gentle- 
man loaned him money enough to tide him 
over until the meeting started. As I under- 
stood it, he was not a man of very consider- 


nine out of 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















NEB’, 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 


| corns, also corns between the toes and 


able means but wasa very lovable character | 


and deeply versed in the pedigree of race 
horses and other branches of high-class 
sport. Added to this he was a man of wide 
knowledge on various matters and highly 
educated. He was of the kind who did not 
care much about appearance or display. 
He just wanted a few friends—the kind he 
could hold to. He always said that no man 
should lay up more money in this world 
than would pay his living expenses, pur- 
chase a toddy or two and keep him in hunt- 
ing dogs. After that, he argued, there 
would be no one to reckon with but the 
undertaker—and that gentleman could 
look out for himself. 

My master and he used to talk a great 
deal concerning the philosophy of life. I 
think they agreed on most phases of it, 
because both were what you might call 
realists. They saw things as they actually 
were without any of the gilding or make- 
believe or hypocrisy, which after all only 
tend to make people dissatisfied and un- 
charitable. 

Grassy won his first race at New Orleans. 
It was the inaugural dash—five-eighths of 
a mile. My, but he did look pretty going 
to the post! And all the ladies in the 
grand stand applauded him. He won very 
easily. The major had scraped together 
some money and the odds were twelve to 
one, so he and my master had a few thou- 
sand dollars to divide after the race was 
over. This put an end to our financial 
troubles for the time being. I congratu- 
lated Grassy on his success, but as usual he 
took it just as a matter of course. He had 
the same old answer that it was his job 
and that it was a mighty poor horse or man 
for that matter who could not earn his keep 
and a little more besides. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
| a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
| store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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You have been taking out fire 
insurance for years and when you 
have locked your policies up in 
your safe you have felt, so far as 
the danger of loss by fire was con- 
cerned, that your full duty had 
been performed. But you forgot 
that fire insurance is merely a 
promise to pay for property 
actually destroyed by fire. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company offers something more 
than a promise to pay. It also 
offers the best obtainable Fire 
Prevention Service. 

Fires bring other losses often 
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You carry fire insurance— 
but are you protected against fire? 


more serious than the mere de- 
struction of value. What you 
need, and should have, is the 
knowledge of how to prevent 
fires from occurring, and how to 
quickly extinguish them, if they 
should occur despite your pre- 
cautions. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company tries to reduce the 
number of fires. It goes into 
partnership with its policyhold- 
ers for this purpose and instructs 
them how to avoid fire dangers. 

There is a Hartford agent in 


yourtown. Talk to him about it. 


The prompt payment of losses, when due, is guaranteed by the Hartford's 
honorable record for 109 years and by $40,000,000 of assets. 





The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co.—write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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HARTFORD Fire INsurANcE Co. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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“Dick Hoover. But you leave it alone.” 
“Rats! Tell Dick I'll be there. Or I'll 
tell him myself.’ 
Routt lifted surrender. 


“But 


his hands in 
“Oh—I’ll tell him,” he agreed. 
you’re a darned fool, Wint.”’ 

“Rats!” Wint grinned. He was unac- 
countably elated, as though he had shaken 
off restraining bonds. ‘‘Rats!” And he 
went out to the street with his head high. 

Routt picked up the telephone and called 
Hoover. He was smiling. 
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INTHROP CHASE, SENIOR, was 

thrown, by his son’s election to the 
office he had counted as his own, into a 
passion where rage and humiliation were 
equally commingled. 

He was a man fed fat with vanity. He 
took himself very seriously. He lived a 
decent and respectable life in the eyes of all 
men, and he felt himself justly entitled to 
the respect of all men. He had before this 
seen the smiles of those few who dared 
mock him; but he had believed them a 
small minority. When three-quarters of 
the town united in the jest at his expense he 
was outraged inexpressibly. And when the 
city papers took up the story and for a 
time the whole state tittered over it Chase 
trembled and shuddered with his own 
agony. 

His first reaction had been anger at his 
son; and when he heard how Wint had 
been found, sodden and stupid, in that 
room at the Weaver House he cast the boy 
out of his life, hiding his own honest grief 
and sorrow under a mantle of resentment 
and accusation. For he loved Wint and 
had wished to be proud of him. 

In the beginning his chief resentment 
centered on Wint, and he had toward Amos 
Caretall only that anger which one feels 
toward atreacherously victorious opponent. 
But about the time Wint sent him that 
money order and stood on his own feet 
before the world Chase’s heart softened in 
spite of himself. He sought to make ex- 
cuses for his son, and in this effort he found 
Caretall a convenient scapegoat. By de- 
grees he convinced himself that Caretall 
had led Wint astray, playing on the boy’s 
vanity and pride; and after that came the 
half conviction that when Wint denied all 
knowledge of the coup the boy had told the 
truth. Then all Chase’s anger centered on 
Amos; and as the first sting of his disgrace 
passed by he began to look about him and 
seek to rebuild the shattered structure of 
his plans. 

He had encountered Amos more than 
once upon the street since the election; but 
neither had carried greetings further than a 
nod or word. But there came a day when 
Chase met the congressman face to face in 
the post office at a moment when there 
were no others there; and when Chase 
nodded Caretail stopped and tilted his head 
on one side and squinted in a friendly way 
at Chase. 

“‘No hard feelings, is there, Senior?” he 
asked. 

Chase looked at him, started to speak, 
flushed, checked himself; and at last said 
huskily: ‘‘Congressman, I want to talk 
with you.” 

Caretall nodded. ‘‘That’s fair.” 

‘Where can we talk?” 

Amos scratched his head. ‘‘Tell you,’’ he 
suggested. “I'll go along up to Pete Ger- 
gue’s office. You go down t’your place ’nd 
then come in the back way. Guess we 
don’t want it known we're gettin’ t’gether.” 

“Very well,”’ Chase said stiffly. ‘‘I’ll be 
there in half an hour.” 

When he climbed the stairs Amos had 
sent Gergue away and was sitting at the 
oileloth-covered table slowly whittling a 
charge for his pipe. He got up bulkily at 
Chase’s entrance, and motioned the other 
man to a chair across the table from his 
own. 

Chase sat down and Amos, lighting his 
pipe between his sentences, said slowly: 
‘*Chase’’—a scratch of the match—‘‘you 
don’t want to hold this against me.” A 
succession of deep puffs. ‘“‘It’s politics. 
All in the game.” A puff. ‘You was get- 
ting too strong for me. I had t’lick you.” 
Puff, puff, puff! 

Chase struck his fist with quiet vehe- 
mence on the table: “‘It was a dirty trick, 
Amos.” 

Amos shook his head, 
“Now, Senior,”” he protested, 


vastly pained. 
“don’t go 










to talking that way. ’Twas all in the game. 
All in the game.” 

“It was a dirty trick,” Chase insisted. 
“You played on my good feelings; you 
pretended to agree to an aliiance with me; 
you got me off my guard —— 

Amos held up a heavy hand. “Wait a 
minute,” he protested. ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Senior. Let me get this here straight. You 
come to me with a prop’sition. Wanted to 
get together. Said you had me licked. I 
told you if you was elected mayor we'd 
hitch up. Ain’t that right now, Senior?” 

Chase moved angrily. ‘Strictly true,’ 
he confessed. ‘Strictly true. That’s why 
I call it tricky. You came to my own 
meeting and said you were going to vote 
for me —— 

“‘Guess I said I was going t’vote for a 
Chase, didn’t I? Guess I did. And that’s 
the way I voted.” 

“The town thought you meant me.” 

“Not long, they didn’t. 
round what I meant, all in good time.” 
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Word went | 


Chase got to his feet, his head back, his 


face flushed. He leaned down to face Amos 
and he slapped his right fist into his left 
palm. “I tell you it was a trick!” he in- 
sisted. “You know it. It was unworthy. 
And I give you due warning, Caretall—I’m 
out for your scalp now. I propose to get it. 
Take your measures accordingly.” 

Amos puffed hard at his pipe. He too 
rose, tilted his head thoughtfully on one 
side and squinted at Chase. “I don’t like 
t’hear you talk that way, Senior,” he said 
slowly. “‘ You come to me and talked to me 
till you rightly showed me we ought to get 
together. 
get ——”’ 
Chase flung up his hand. “Stop!” he 
cried. The self-control he had imposed 
upon himself was gone. “Stop! Man, 
man! D’you think I’m one to lick the hand 
that stabs me? You lie to me, trick me, 
make a fool of me and a joke of me before 
the state; and to cap it all you steal my 
own son out of my house!” 

“Heard you was the one to throw him 
out,”” Amos interjected. 

But Chase went hotly on: “You steal 
my own son, take him into your own home, 
turn him against me, persuade him to help 
destroy me.” His voice broke with his own 
rage and grief. ‘‘I tell you, Amos,” he said 
again, leaning steadily forward, ‘‘I’m going 
to get you. Fair warning. Take your 
measures accordingly.” 

Amos looked out of the window; he 
puffed at his pipe; and at last he faced the 
other man again and smiled. 

“Well, Senior,”’ he said slowly, 
land lies so—thanks for the word. 
them measures—I’ll take them like you 
say. 

For a moment longer the eyes of the two 
men held each other. 


“if the 


I’m ready—even if you did | 


As for | 


Then Chase turned | 


stiffly on his heel and stalked to the door | 


and went out. 

As he disappeared Amos called “‘G’'d 
day!” But Chase made no answer; and 
Amos, left alone, grinned slowly to himself 
and shook his head. 

After that interview with Amos, Chase 
began to emerge from the turmoil of anger 


and shame in which he had been fighting | 


since the election. His head cleared and his 
brain cooled, and he began to plan, with a 
certain newly acquired shrewdness, his next 
steps against Caretall. In many matters 
heretofore the elder Chase had been as 
simple as a boy. Now he wes becoming 
crafty. In’ the past he had honestly be- 
lieved that the life of self-conscious recti- 
tude that he had led was of a sort to inspire 
respect and affection. Now he knew that 
he was wrong, knew that he must always 
have been disliked or despised by half the 
town. He had always been 
courteous; and this courtesy, which was 
more than half condescension, had made 
more enemies than friends. He had played 
a straightforward game—and he had lost. 

Like other men before him, in the de- 
termination to change his tactics he went 
too far. He threw himself into the fight to 
injure Caretall with an utter disregard for 
the conventions he had once observed; he 
sought allies where he might find them; and 
for the first time in his life he tried to put 
himself in another man’s place and guess 
what the other man would do. 

The man into whose place he sought to 
put himself was Amos Caretall; and the 
result of his considerations of Amos’ pos- 
sible future plans threw Chase into the 


benignly | 
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A genuine “Blabon”’ 
is always a masterpiece 


On the 


luct of mere 


of linoleum making. artistic side, we have 
linoleum from a pro utility to 
well, On the practical side, “ Blabon quality”’ in linoleum meat 
has always meant, supreme wearing quality The Blab 
Floor below is a hardwood effec 
oleum. It will outwear 


lir 
It is more sanitary 
r 
0 


an object 


t masterfully executed in 
a wood floor, thickness for thickne 
ter nad more 


hout 


and easier to clean; it is quic 


omfortab le un der foot, and therefore can be used wit 


ver it if desires 


a rug 


wood patterns we make hundreds of 


ind tile effects, and 


ia ad lition to our har 
others tn carpet, matting 
See your dealer or send for illus strated booklet. 


in plain colors. 


Important Notice: — Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a 


felt paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a 
black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge 
of the fabric 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 68 years, Philadelphia 


























PAINTS & sitt 


L ECAY, the destroyer, is ever 
on the watch to attack sur- 
faces of materials unprotected 
against the assaults of time, wet, 
hard usage and changing seasons. 





When it is so easy with proper 
painting to protect and save any 
surface, the economy and good 
business of proper painting and 
finishing become apparent. 


“rouching-up” 
the house, keep always on hand at least a 
can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, - var- 


For the many jobs about 


nish for floors, woodwork and furniture 
Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bed- 
steads, furniture, woodwork and all similar 
surfaces, and a quart of Acme Quality Floor 
Paint of the right color. 

Acme Quality Paints and Finishes 
| are made for every purpose, a 
special kind for every surface 
need. ‘Save the surface and 
you save all!’” You and your 
decorator buy Acme Quality 
Paints with the confidence that 
they are the best in service and 
value that can be made. 


Send for our two helpful 


booklets, “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home 
Decorating.’’ They're free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


DEPT. A, DETROIT, MICH. 
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MAN never had a friendlier 

pipe between his teeth than 
Pipe those with bits of Redmanol. It 
Holders, has all the beauty of amber, but 
with added strength. It is odor- 
less, tasteless, non-inflammable 
a triumph of modern chemistry. 
In anendless variety of craftsman- 
cut shapes. Ask us, if your dealer 
hasn't it. 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
Chicago Dept. 4 Iilinois 


Where sportamen gather 






to show fine horses — the 
preferred mouthpiece 
for pipes and holders. 
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| arms of his ancient enemy, into the shrunken 


| always grinning at me,” 


| tesy and extreme solicitude. 


arms of V. R. Kite. 

The feud between Kite and Chase had 
never been a concrete thing. It was based 
upon a thousand minor incidents, none of 
them important in itself. 

Kite, as the leader of the wet forces in the 
town, and as the proprietor of half the 


| liquor-peddling establishments, was a man 
| very = to resent dry activities. Chase 


had always been actively dry. And Kite, 
curiously enough for one of his vocation, 
was a very thin-skinned man. He found 
offenses in words that were meant for kind- 
ness; he found a sneer in an honest smile. 

It was a part of the manner of the elder 
Chase to smile and nod benevolently upon 
those whom heencountered. This was auto- 
matic with him; and he smiled at Kite 
with the rest. Kite, a man of fierce and 
violent temperament, knew that Chase had 
no kindly feeling toward him; and so he 
saw in those smiles only sneers. He had 
complained to Amos Caretall: ‘He's 
when Amos asked 
why he hated Chase; and this was an old 
grievance with the liquor man. 

Kite had been one of those who rejoiced 
most highly in Chase’s humiliation; and 
for a week or two after the election he went 
out of his way to meet Chase upon the 
street. On such occasions he paid back 
with interest those grins he had resented; 
he spoke to Chase with exaggerated cour- 
He inquired 
after the other's health and spirits; he 
sympathized with Chase in his defeat. 

These sports palled upon him only when 
he perceived the growing change in Chase. 
For Wint’s father was in many ways, at 
this time, like a child that has been pun- 


| ished for a fault it does not understand. 


The elder Chase was groping for friend- 
liness; he sought it wherever it could be 
found; and he took some of Kite’s satiric 
inquiries in good faith and responded to 
them with such honest confidence that Kite 
was touched and faintly uneasy. 

A few days after Chase’s talk with Amos 
he sought out Kite in the little bazaar 
which the latter conducted. It was an 
institution like a five-and-ten-cent store, 
and did a flourishing business. Next door 
to it was a restaurant, also owned by Kite, 
reached by a communicating passage. In 
a room behind this restaurant knowing 
ones might be served with anything in 
reason. But Kite went there only for his 
meals, and most of the hours of business 
found him at his desk in the rear of the 
bazaar. 

Chase frankly sought him there. He 
drew a chair up to face the wrinkled little 
man. Kite was surprised, and cocked his 
head on his thin neck and tugged at his 
drooping side whiskers until he looked 
more likea doubtful turke »y than ever. 

“*How-do, Chase,”’ he said. 

Chase nodded. “Kite,” ” he began frankly, 

‘I want to talk to you.’ 

Kite tried to grin derisively; he tried 
to reawaken the old enmity in his breast. 
But there was something appealing about 
Chase, and so he said nothing only waited. 

“ Kite,” said Chase, “Amos C aretall played 
a good trick on me.’ 

Kite looked startled; then he grinned. 
“Yes, Chase, he did that,’’ he said. 

““You helped him.” 

Kite frankly admitted it. 

“You helped him,” said Chase, “‘ because 
you thought with Wint in as mayor the 
town would stay as wet as you want it.” 

Kite hesitated, then he nodded. ‘ Yes,” 
he agreed. *‘ Yes, that’s so, Chase. What 
about it?” 

Cc hase leaned bac k. ‘‘Amos made a fool 
of you,” he said. ‘‘He’s going to turn this 
town dry with the man you helped elect.” 

Kite flushed; he leaned toward Chase 
with narrowed eyes peering out from an 
ambush of wrinkles; and then suddenly he 
threw back his head with his long turkey 
neck rising raw and red from his collar, and 
he laughed cacklingly, so that customers 
in the front of the store looked that way to 
share the joke. Chase frowned angrily. 
“Well,” he snapped, ‘“‘what’s funny about 
that?” 

Kite dropped a dry old hand on Chase’s 
arm. “‘Oh, Chase!” he choked through his 
mirth. “‘The notion of Wint making this 
town dry!” 

Chase flushed. He started to speak. 
Kite interrupted. ‘“‘Now don’t get mad. 
Course he’s your son, but he does like his 
drop now and then, Chase.” 

“*T tell you Amos is planning to do it.” 

There was something so deadly sure in 
Chase’s tone that Kite sobered and looked 
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toward him. “Say, what makes you say 
that?” hedemanded. “‘ Howdoyouknow?” 

“Amos has sense. He sees this question 
is the big one in this state. He’s out for 
Congress again. He’s not going to have it 
thrown at him that his man let this town 
soak itself illegally.” 

For the first time Kite began to look 
worried. “Amos wouldn’t do that. He 
told me 

“Told you? He told me many things 
too. But none of them were true.” 

Kite suddenly burst into flames like an 
oily rag. He threw up a clenched fist. 
“*Chase, he don’t dare try it!” 

“Dare? He’ll dare anything.” 

Kite stammered with the heat of his own 
anger. ‘‘Hedon’t dare!” heinsisted. ‘Why, 
Chase—if he tries that—I’ll—I’ll ——” 
With no sense that his words had been said 
before he exclaimed: “‘I won’t live in the 
town, Chase. I'll get out! I’ll shoot him! 
Or myself!” 

Chase leaned forward. 
aiming to do it,” he said steadily. 
down.’ 

Kite gripped his arm. ‘Chase, you got 
to drill some sense into that son of yours. 
You got to tell him —— 

“‘He’s not my son now; he’s Amos’. 
Living with Amos, doing what Amos says. 
Don’t forget that.” 

There was a bitterness in Chase’s voice 
that silenced Kite for a moment. Then the 
little man touched Chase on the arm. 

“See here,”’ he said softly. ‘‘ You don’t 
like Amos any better’n I do.” 

Chase smiled mirthlessly. 
his hide,’’ he declared. 

Kite nodded, chuckling grimly. ‘He 
thinks he’s a big man,” he said. ‘‘ He thinks 
he can run over us, play with us, use us and 
then give us the brad. But I tell you right 
now, Chase’’—he lifted his open hand as 
one who takes an oath—‘‘I tell you right 
now, Chase, if he tries that little trick — you 
and me’ll get together, and we'll hang his 
old hide in the sun to dry.” 

**He’ll try it,” said Chase steadily. 

Kite stuck out his hand. ‘Then we'll 
skin him.” 

“*That’s a bargain,”’ Chase declared, and 
gripped the other’s dry and skinny fingers. 

It was in this fashion that these two ene- 
mies joined hands against the common foe. 


“T tell you he’s 
“So sit 


“T’m out for 


xvilr 


HE festivities in Wint’s honor on the 

night before his inaugural were a great 
success from every point of view. 

There was nothing formal about them. 
They occurred in an upper room in one of 
the newer business blocks on Main Street. 
Only half a dozen young fellows attended 
them; but these were all chosen spirits, and 
congenial. 

At half past nine they were all pleasantly 
illuminated by their libations and the gen- 
eral good cheer of the occasion. At eleven 
two of them were asleep quite peacefully in 
each other’s arms upon a couch at one side 
of the room. These two snored as they 
slept. The others were playing cards, afia 
the refreshments that had been provided 
were in easy reach. Wint and Jack Routt 
were among those playing cards. Routt 
never passed a certain stage of intoxication, 
no matter how much he drank. He reached 
this stage with the first swallow. 

With Wint it was otherwise. In such 
matters he progressed steadily toward a 
dismal end. As eleven o'clock struck he had 
just passed the quarrelsome stage and was 
beginning to pity himself. He opened a 
hand with three qu2ens, but when Routt 
raised his bet Wint threw down his cards 
and put his head on his arms and wept be- 
cause he could not win. Then he took an- 
other drink. 

After a littie he cried himself to sleep. 

Toward one o’clock Routt and Hoover 
took Wint home to Amos Caretall’s. The 
stréets at that hour of the night were utterly 
deserted. There was a moon, and the street 
lamps were unlighted as an economical 
consequence of this heavenly illumination. 
Wint was between Routt and Hoover. At 
times he took a sodden step or two; at other 
times he dragged to his knees upon the 
ground, wagging his head from side to side, 
and singing huskily. 

Hoover was almost as badly off as Wint, 
and now and then he joined in this song. 
Jack Routt was cold sober, and coldly 
exultant. His eyes shone in the moonlight; 
and he handled Wint with rough tender- 
ness. 

When they were about a block from the 
Caretall home Wint became very sick; and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Before precedent had been set the Apperson Brothers 
went calmly ahead with the building of a motor car. 


Since then they have been doing the “impossible” in 
motor car construction. 


While others scoffed, they produced. 
And they believe today, as then, that only facts count. 


Therefore, the Apperson is a car of definite values. 


Dynamic America demands results—Apperson pro- ° 


duces them. 


The Apperson will glide, in high, with smooth, un- 
broken, comfortable acceleration from 1 to 40 miles 
an hour in 20 seconds. 

It will come to a dead stop from 40 miles 
an hour in 4 seconds—4o yards. It will turn 
about in its own tracks—a complete turn in 
a 38% foot circle. 


With the speed of its Jack Rabbit forbears, 
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today’s Apperson possesses an uncanny ability to 
make astonishing tire and gasoline records. 

These car qualities exist today because 26 years 
have taught the Apperson Brothers. They know 
how. 

And the combining of racing speed with comfort and 
ease of handling and all’round economy is a sixth 
sense, not to be acquired by the tyro. 

The man who has done big things in his own 
business comes naturally to the Apperson. For 
here is a car he can buy without doubt or mental 
reservation. 

Here is a car that calls to his good judgment. 
Here is a car that is sold as he likes to buy 
on what it will do. The car of definite and 
permanent values. 

Then Decide. 

Your Apperson dealer is the kind of man who 
talks your car language. 


Drive an Apperson First 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
Hoover sat down in the middle of the side- 
walk and giggled at him, while Routt, lean- 
ing against a tree above the sprawling body 
of his friend, waited until the ,paroxysms 
were past and then caught Wint’s shoulders 
again and dragged him to his feet. 

Wint had thrown off some of the poison; 
he was able now to help himself a little 
more than before; and they got him to 
their destination. There Routt propped 
him against a tree before the house and 
shook him and tried to impress upon him 
the necessity of silence. 

‘Dont you sing now, Wint!”’ he warned. 
“Brace up. Have some sense. Keep quiet.” 

Wint pettishly protested that he liked to 
sing, and that he was a good singer; and he 
tried to prove it on the spot, but Routt 

gagged him with the flat of his hand until 
Wint surrendered. 

“Cut it out, Wint!” he insisted. “‘ You’ve 
got to be quiet while we get you to bed.” 

Then Routt felt a hand on his shoulder, 
and someone — led: ‘‘ You’ve done y our 
share, Routt. Go along. I’ll tuck him in. 

He turned and saw Amos Caretall. 
Amos was in a bathrobe of rough toweling 
over his nightshirt, and his feet were in 
carpet slippers. Routt was tongue-tied for 
a moment; then he found his voice. 

“I’m mighty sorry about this, sir,” he 
said. “I tried to keep him from drinking 
too much. But you can’t stop him, he’s 
such a darned fool.” 

Amos grinned at him in a way that some- 
how frightened Routt. 

‘He sure is the darndest fool I ever me 
he agreed. ‘But don’t you mind, Jack. 
Boys will be boys. You and—who is it? 
Oh—Hoover. You and Hoover run along 
home. I’ll ’tend to him.” 

“Don’t you want me to help get him in 
the house?”’ 

“T’llgethimin. I’ve handled ’em before.” 

Routt hesitated; but there was nothing 
to do but obey, and he obeyed. Congress- 
man Amos Caretall, in carpet slippers, 
nightshirt and faded bathrobe, watched 
them go; and then he turned to where Wint 
had slouched down against the tree and 
said kindly: 

**Well, Wint—come on in.” 

Wint wagged his head and began to sing. 
The congressman bent over him and slapped 
him expertly upon the cheeks with his 
open hands, one hand and then the other. 
The sting and smart of the blows seemed 
to dispel some of the clouds that fuddled 
Wint, and he grinned sheepishly and got 
to his feet. Amos put his arm round him. 

““Come on, Wint,”’ he said again. 

They went thus slowly up the walk and 
into the house. Amos shut the front door 
behind them and led Wint to the stairs 
and up them. In the upper hall one elec- 
tric bulb was burning; and as they came 
into its light Agnes came out of her room. 
Her soft fair hair was down her back; her 
eyes were dewy with sleep; and a flaming 
silke *n garment was drawn close about her. 

“What is it, dad?” she asked; and 
then saw Wint lurching along on her fa- 
ther’s arm with nodding head and dull 
and drunken eyes, and she laughed softly 
and stepped toward him and shook her 
finger in his face. “Oh, you Wint! 
Naughty boy!” she chided. 

Her father said sharply: 
room, Agnes!” 

The girl looked at him, and at the anger 
in his eyes she turned a little pale and 
slipped silently away. 

Amos took Wint to his room, where Wint 
fell helplessly across his bed and began 
instantly to snore. The congressman 
looked down at him for an instant with a 
grim sort of pity mingled with the anger 
in his eyes. Then he bent and loosened 
Wint’s shoes and drew them off; and after- 
ward he took off the boy’s collar and un- 
buttoned his garments at the throat, and 
unbuckled his belt so that his sodden 
body should nowhere be constricted. 

“T guess that’ Ih do, Wint,” he said 
slowly then. ‘You're too heavy for me to 
handle. Besides, Wint—you ain’t right 
clean.” 

He stood for a moment longer, then 
turned toward the door. At the door he 
looked back once, snapped out the light, 
and so was gone 

Wint’s snores were unbroken. 


“Get into your 


xviir 

HE Caretall home stood in that end 
of town where the largest of the fur- 
naces is located. A railroad siding passes 
this furnace, and a switching engine is 
busy here twenty-four hours of the day. 


The engine occasionally finds occasion to 
whistle; and the furnace itself has a whis- 
tle of enormous proportions—a siren whose 
blast carries for miles across the hills. 
This siren blows at every change of shift, 
it blows at casting time, and it blows at 
the whim of the engineer, who may wish 
to startle some casual visitor or friend. 

Persons who have lived long in this part 
of Hardiston grow accustomed to this 
great whistle. They sleep undisturbed 
when it rouses the night echoes; and they 
talk undisturbed when it shatters the peace 
of the day. It is even told of some of them 
that when the furnace went out of blast 
and its whistle was stilled they used to be 
wakened in the middle of the night by the 
failure of the siren to sound at the ac- 
customed time. 

Wint’s own home was in the other end 
of town. He had not lived long enough 
near the furnace to accustom himself to 
its noises; and they disturbed him. They 
penetrated his stupefied sleep on the night 
of this debauch. The steady roar of the 
great fires, which could be heard three or 
four miles on a still night, played on his 
worn nerves and tortured them; the sharp 
toots of the switching engine made him 
jump and quiver in his sleep like a dream- 
ing child; and when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, to find Amos shaking him by the 
shoulder, he was miserable and sick and 
his head throbbed with the beat of a thou- 
sand drums, and seemed like to split with 
agony. He wished weakly that it would 
split and be done. 

When he opened his bloodshot eyes 
Amos laughed and jerked him upright and 
shook some of the slumber out of him. 

““Come, Wint,”’ he commanded heartily. 
“T’ve got a cold tub all ready. Jump in it. 
Got to get in shape, y’ know. Inaugu- 
rated t’-day.” 

Wint groaned and held his head in both 
hands. ‘Hell with it!’’ he scowled. ‘“In- 
augural. Whole damn business. I’m not 
goin’ do it. Goin’ sleep.” 

He tried to drop back on the bed, but 
Amos laughed and caught him and dragged 
him to his feet. ‘‘Come out of it,’”’ he en- 
joined. ‘You'll be all right.” 

Wint shook his head stubbornly; then 
cried out with pain at the shaking. The 
fumes of the liquor were gone out of him; 
he was only dreadfully sleepy and dread- 
fully sick. He felt as though he were 
pulled and tortured by pricking wires that 
tore his flesh, and his eyelids were as heavy 
as lead and as hot as coals upon his blood- 
shot eyes. 

But he opened them and said heavily: 
“No, Congressman Caretall. It’s off. I 
won't do it. I’m through.” 
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It was as Amos groped for a next word | 


that the siren began to blow. 


that morning, for he 
measure on the blast. The whistle shrieked 
and roared till the very windows rattled 
and shivered in their places; and Wint at 
the first sound whipped up his hands to 
shield his agonized ears, and dropped on 
the bed and held his head and groaned 
until his groan became almost a shriek 
with the pain. 

Then, when the siren died into silence, 
he got dully to his feet and glared at Amos 
and said huskily: ‘I'd like t’ kill man that 
did that. Like to dynamite that whistle. 
Anything—make it keep quiet.” 

Amos suddenly smiled; then he chuck- 
led. “Well, Wint,” he said quickly, 

‘“‘there’s ways to make it kee 2p quiet. 

Wint looked at him with torpid inter- 
est. “I'll bite,” he said. ‘‘Tell me one.’ 

Amos waved his hands: ‘Why, f'r 
instance, the mayor has power to force 
the abatement of a nuisance. Make them 
shut off that whistle, if it’s a nuisance. 
Anything like that.” 

Wint swayed on his feet, and steadied 
himself with a hand on the foot of the bed. 
“Can the mayor do a thing like that 

on the square?”’ 

“Why, sure!” said Amos. 


This was | 
the signal for the morning’s casting. The | 
engineer must have been in good spirits | 
gave more than full | 





Wint grinned—a cracked and painful 


grin, but mirthful too; and he took a step 
forward. “Then, say,” he exclaimed. 
“Then, say! There’s something in this 
mayor job, after all.” 
“Sure there is!” 
Wint gripped Amos’ arm. ‘“ Lead me to 
that cold, cold tub,” he enjoined. 


xIx 


HE inauguration of a _ small-town 
mayor is no great matter for excite 
ment. But Hardiston was interested in 
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Wint and wanted to have a look at him, 
so everybody came to see him step into 
his new responsibilities. 

The Hardiston council chamber was on 
the second floor of the fire house. This 
was a three-story building of red brick, 
and a place of awe and wonder for the small 
boys of the town. The fire engine and 
the hose cart were kept on the ground 
floor in front. Behind them were the stalls 
for the four sleek horses; behind the stalls, 
again, a number of iron-barred stalls for 
human beings. Here were housed the mi- 
nor criminals arrested by Marshal Jim 
Radabaugh for petty peculations or dis- 
orders, and waiting for their hearings be- 
fore the mayor. These little cells were not 
designed to house prisoners for any length 
of time, and for the most part they were 
furnished simply with heaps of straw pil. 
fered from the supply that was kept for 
the fire horses. 

The town drunkard, when the marshal 
got him, was treated as well as the fire 
horses; and this is more than may be said 
in larger towns than Hardiston. 

At the left-hand side of the building 
there was an entrance hall, through which 
one passed to reach the stairs that led up 
to the council chamber. In the middle 
of this square hallway hung a rope, with 
a knot on the end. This rope disappeared 
through a hole in the ceiling. If you pulled 
it in the proper fashion the bell in the stee- 
ple began a chattering staccato beat like the 
clanging of a gong. This was the fire bell; 
and when it rang the fire chief came from 
his feed store across the street, and the 
firemen came from the bakery and the hard- 
ware store and the blacksmith shop where 
they worked; and the fat fire horses 
they doubled in the street-cleaning depart- 
ment—came on the gallop from their 
abandoned wagons in the streets, Then 
everybody got into harness of one kind or 
another and went to the fire. 

Every boy in town wanted to ring that 
fire bell. Anyone who discovered a fire 
and reached the fire house with the news 
was privileged to do it. There was a tra- 
dition that a boy once tried to ring the bell 
and was jerked clear off the floor by the re- 
hound after his first tug at the rope. This 
added to the wonder and the mystery of 
{ rhe boys used to hang round the door- 
way watching this rope, and occasionally 
fingering it in a gingerly way, and wishing 
a fire would start somewhere so that they 
might see the bell rung 

[t was through this hall where the rope 
hung that the people of Hardiston crowded 
to see Wint inaugurated. They went up 
the worn wooden stairs into the council 


chamber, and they packed themselves 


in on the benches in the rear of the room. 
This was not only the council chamber; 
it was the seat of the mayor's court 


There 





was an inclosure, surrounded by a railing. 
When some of the bigger or nto bot it was 
only the braver men of the town came in 
they sat inside this railing, tilting their 
chairs back against it, with a spittoon 
drawn within easy range. ; 

The crowd came early; and they talked 
in cheerfully loud tones while they waited. 
One by one the aldermen drifted in, the 
new ones and the old. And Marshal Jim 
Radabaugh was there; and the clerk and 
the other officials arrived and took their 
places within the inclosure. They were 
carelessly matter-of-fact, as though the 
inauguration of a new mayor were an every- 
day matter. The boys perched on the win- 
dow sills whistled and giggled, and then 
subsided into frightened silence to watch 
with staring eyes. 

Amos Caretall had let Wint sleep as late 
as possible this morning. Wint needed the 
sleep, and Congressman Caretall made it 
his business to study the needs of his fel- 
low men. His congressional creed, which 
he summarized upon occasion, was as sim- 
ple as that. “If a bill’s aimed to make 
you folks at home here more comfo’table 
I’m for it,” he would say. “If it ain’t 
I’m against it; and that’s all the way of it 
with me.” So he let Wint sleep this morn- 
ing until the last minute, then shook him 
into wakefulness. ; 

Even then Wint might have thrown 
the whole thing over but for that whistle. 
He was sick and sore, his head hurt, and 
his eyes could not bear even the dim light 
of his bedroom. He had told Amos he 
would not go through with it, that he would 
not be inaugurated. Then the whistle had 
blown, and when Amos said it would be a 
part of his powers as mayor to stop that 
plagued whistle if he wanted to the idea 
struck Wint’s sense of humor. He had 
grinned, and decided there was something 
in being mayor after all. 

After the tub of cold water which Amos 
had waiting for him he felt better. After 
old Maria Hale's breakfast—fried eggs and 
country-cured ham, and three cups of 
strong coffee—he felt better still. But he 
was not yet himself. Physically he was 
acutely comfortable, blissfully comfort- 
able. His legs and his arms felt warm; 
they tingled. His head did not hurt; it 
was merely numb. It was true that his 
tongue was furry and thick, so that he had 
to talk very carefully when he talked at 
all; but save for this precision of speech 
there was no mark on him of the night be- 
fore. He was young enough to recover 
quickly, his cheeks were red, his eyes were 
lazily clear. 

But it was not to be denied that his head 
was numb. He was in something like a 
daze when he went out with Amos and 
started toward the fire-engine house. The 
day was bright, and warm for the season, 
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and the sun was cheerful. Wint enjoyed 
the walk. But he had to keep his eyes 
shut much of the time. The light hurt 
them. When he heard Amos speak to 
someone they passed he also spoke. When 
Amos talked to him he answered. But 
his answers were idle and unconsidered; 
he was too comfortable to think. 

They went up some stairs after a while 
and Wint understood that they had ar- 
rived. He heard people talking, all to- 
gether, and then one at a time. Men said 
things, and Amos nudged him, and he made 
replies. He could not hear what others 
said to him. They mumbled hurriedly, 
as though over some too-familiar formula. 
There was nothing particularly impressive 
or dignified in the proceedings. The light 
from the windows at the back of the room 
hurt Wint’s eyes, so he still kept them 
half shut. The people before him were 
merely black shadows, silhouetted against 
this glare. He could not see who any of 
them were. 

After a time someone—it sounded like 
a small boy—yelled “Speech!” Others 
took up the ery, and Amos nudged Wint. 
So Wint stood up again and said with that 
careful precision which the condition of 
his tongue demanded: “I’ve nothing to 
say. I'll let what I do do the talking for 
me.” 

That seemed to be satisfactory. Every- 
one cheered, so that the noise hurt his 
ears. Then he sat down. A moment later 
everyone got up, and he got up, and they 
all began to crowd round him, and to crowd 
toward the door. Somebody came up and 
shook hands with Wint, and he recognized 
the voice of V. R. Kite. He had never liked 
Kite; the man was like a foul bird—a 
buzzard. The idea pleased Wint. 

He said cheerfully: “‘To hell with you, 
you old buzzard.” 

He heard Amos chuckle somewhere 
near him. Everyone else stood very still. 
Wint strode past Kite to the stairs, and 
Amos followed him, and Peter Gergue 
followed Amos. They went back home, 
to Amos’ house. 

Once, on the way, Wint asked: “That all 
there is to it?” 

Amos said: “Land, no! That’s just the 
beginning.” 

Wint chuckled. He was beginning to 
enjoy himself. But he was very sleepy. 
When they got home he went to bed and 
slept till dinner was ready, and he slept 
all the afternoon, and he went to bed for 
the night as soon as supper was done. 

Amos had been thinking he ought to get 
back to Washington. He was glad Wint 
went off to bed, because there were two 
or three matters he wanted to attend to. 
One of these matters had to do with Jack 
Routt. Amos was not sure of his ground in 
that direction, but he had his suspicions. 
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He sent for Peter Gergue after supper, and 
Gergue came quickly at the summons. 
They sat down before the coal fire and Pe- 
ter filled his pipe in careful imitation of 
Amos and the two men smoked together 
in silence for a space while Amos consid- 
ered what to say. 

Peter was one of those unfortunate men 
who do not like silences. This put him at 
a disadvantage before Amos, who could be 
silent indefinitely. It was Amos’ chief 
superiority over Peter, and it gave the 
congressman his mastery over the man. 
This night, as always, it was Peter who 
spoke first. 

He puffed at his pipe and he said: ‘‘ Well, 
Amos, you'll be gittin’ back t’ Washin’ton.” 

Amos turned his head, tilted it on one 
side and squinted at Peter. ‘I guess so,” 
he agreed. 

“Thought you'd be going,’ 
“Wint’ll miss you.” 

“Do you think he’ll know he misses 
me?” Amos asked. 

“Tf he did,” said Peter, “he wouldn't 
admit it.” 

The congressman 
cur’ous cuss, Peter.” 

“Yeah.” 

“He’s a nice boy—give him a chance. 

“‘We-ell, he’s got his chance.” 

“What's he going to do with it, Peter?” 

Gergue rummaged through his back 
hair thoughtfully. ‘Guess that depends 
on what he’s let do with it. Somebody 
come along and tell him he ought to make 
a good mayor, and he’ll make a bad one 
just to show he can’t be bossed.” 

“That’s right,’”” Amos agreed. He con- 
sidered, grinned to himself. “You know, 
Pete, if we could get Kite to sign on as 
Wint’s guide, philosopher and friend Wint’d 
do all right.” 

Gergue considered, and he chuckled. 
“Sure! If he went contrary to what Kite 
said. And he would. Wint’s always on 
the contrary-minded side of a thing.” 

“Now why is that?” Caretall asked. 

“That’s because he’s who he is, I sh’d 
say.” 

Amos puffed deep at his black pipe. 
“Trouble is,’’ he commented, “Kite 
wouldn’t take the job. Not after what 
Wint handed him to-day. You heard 
that?” 

Gergue grinned widely. “Yeah. The 
old buzzard. Say, that surely does hit 
Kite. The way he holds his head. I'd 
always thought of a turkey, but I guess a 
buzzard does it too. Like he was always 
looking over a wall.” 

“What I'd like to see,” said Amos, “is 
someone that would guarantee to give 
Wint bad advice.” 

“We-ell,”” Peter told him, “I 
some of that.” 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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In Camden, General Electric Motors 
help make everything “from soup to nuts” 
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HE steaming plate of Campbell’s Soup on your table, your Victrola, and 

many commonplace utilities such as bolts and nuts come from Camden, 
N. J. They are produced by electric power applied to absolutely unlike 
processes of manufacture. 


There are dozens of other industries in Camden, quite as dissimilar—in 
which electric power is the dependable, economical driving force. They 
include ship yards, glass, wood-working and chemical plants, textile and 
paper mills, farm implement factories and machine shops. 


These industries are dependably assisted by the G-E Motor Agency in 
Camden, which renders engineering, construction and maintenance service of 
high order. 


For example, a Camden rope mill saved $29,000 in a single year’s production 
as the result of a $30,000 installation of electric power applied by the local 
G-E Motor Agency. 


G-E Motor Agencies throughout the country exist primarily to serve their 
local industries in all questions involving power application. The experience 
and engineering resources of the General Electric Company are at their 
command. 

Every city has its G-E Motor Agency—chosen by the General Electric 
Company for its knowledge of motors and their application and its ability to 
serve the community in accordance with General Electric standards. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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Roadster —Teave Passenger 


The New Overland 4 WithThree-Point Cantilever Springs, The G1 


HIS beautiful new Overland 4 Four-Door Sedan has a spring- 
base of 130 inches—yet its wheelbase is only 100 inches. 
It isa brand new type of car with an entirely new standard 
of riding comfort. 
The springs are Three-Point Cantilever Springs of Chrome 
Vanadium steel, a new type of spring exclusive with this new 
Overland. 
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They give the Overland 4, with its light weight and ease of 
driving, the road-comfort and road-steadiness formerly con- 
fined to heavy, expensive cars of long wheelbase. 

They end the ordinary bouncing, vibrating over the bumps. 
They stop the usual swaying, twisting and jars that fatigue the 
passengers and rack the car! 


The wheels and springs go up and down, following the 
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meatest Improvement in Riding Comfort Since Pneumatic Tires 


amps, but the passengers and car are shielded from the blows Ask the Overland dealer to show you this new motor car 
the road. The Three-Point Springs protect the mechanism — which has been tested more than 250,000 miles, let him explain 
m road injuries and prolong the life of the car. to you its exclusive Three-Point Cantilever Springs, then— 
Light weight brings great economy of tires and gasoline. Select rough roads that you formerly dreaded to ride over 
‘High quality materials and workmanship are used in Over- and see what it means to ride in Overland 4. 
Wa 4 throughout. Its equipment is high grade, complete from Overland 4, Four-Door Sedan, $1375; Coupé, $1325; 
o-Lite Starting and Lighting to its Demountable Rims. Touring, $845; Roadster, $845. Prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 


. TOLEDO, OHIO 
and Roadsters 


‘oronto, Canada 
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Wherever tobacco is sold, there you'll 
find Prince Albert awaiting your com 
mands. Toppy red bags, tidy red tins 
handsome pound and half pound tin 
humidors — and — that clever. practical 
ound crystal glass humidor with 
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> 3 e Copyright 1919 by 
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Because, Prince Albert, through its wonderful, 
quality, flavor and coolness, just jams a joy’us 
jimmy into your mouth and keeps it there like 
24 hours are too short to get enough smokes! 





What Prince Albert hands you in smokejoy is 
new to your taste and kind to your tongue. 
And, so real and so satisfying! You puff away 
like sixty to make it bite! But P. A. can’t bite 












or parch! Our patented process takes care of As they say down at Dogtail Corners “what's | 
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“Trouble is, there’s others will tell him 
to do the right thing.” 

“You talk like James T. Hollow,” said 
Gergue. “‘Always trying to do what’s right.” 

“I wonder,” said Amos casnally, 
“whether them that tell him to keep 
straight figure he’ll do what they say. 

Peter understood that there was same- 
thing back of the question; he studied 
Amos’ impassive face. Then he thought 
for a minute, and nodded his head. 

“You mean Jack Routt,” he said. 4 

“Yes,” the congressman agreed. ; 

Peter considered. “I don’t quite know 
about Jack,” he said. ‘He lets on to be 
Wint’s friend. But he don’t help Wint 
any. Jack's got a way of telling Wint to 
do a thing that works—the opposite— 
every darned time.” 

“T’ve a notion,” said Caretall, “that 
if Routt was to tell Wint to take care of 
his health, say, Wint’d go shoot himself, 
just to do different.” 

“That’s right,’”” Gergue agreed; and the 
two men sat for a time without speaking, 
their pipes bubbling, the smoke drifting 
upw ard lazily. 

“Question is,” said Caretall at last, 
“what are we going to do about it?” 
Gergue made no comment, and Amos 
asked: ‘‘What do you think, Peter?” 

“T don’t see through Routt,” said Ger- 
gue. “I don’t see what he’s got on his 
mind.” 

“Looks to me that he’s plain ornery,” 
Amos suggested. 

“T guess that’s right.” 

“But that don’t get us anywhere. I'd 
like to have him let Wint alone.” 

“He'd ought to.” 

“How can we make him let Wint alone?’ 

Peter considered that, fingers rummag- 
ing about the back of his head. “ Routt’s 
looking for something,” he said. “Maybe 
he wants to be prosec uting attorney or 
something. I don’t know.’ 

‘He never will be,”’ said Amos. \ 

“T guess that’s right.” 

“Not as long as I can swing any votes 
here.” 

“Question is,” 
he knows you feel that way? 

“No,” Amos told him. “He don’t 
know.” 

Peter looked sidewise at Amos. ‘He 
might be bought,”’ he suggested. “Or he 
might be scared. I don’t know. He may 
be yellow. If he is you could scare him.” 

Amos’ pipe went out, and he rapped it 
into his palm and treasured the charred 
crumbs to prime 
his next smoke. 


said Peter, “whether 





He met her at the foot of the stairs, 
and he asked: ‘Agnes, how'd you like to 
go to Washington?” 

Now the girl had gone to Washington 
one winter with Amos. And she-had not 
liked it. Amos was just a small-town 
congressman, one of hundreds. And his 
daughter was just a pretty girl, and noth- 
ing more. Amos was a small toad in that 
big puddle; Agnes had found herself not 
even atadpole. And—that did not please 
Agnes. Here in Hardiston she was the 
daughter of the biggest man in town; and 
she was the prettiest girl in town, some 
said. At least they told her so—Jack 
Routt, and some of the other boys. 

““T wouldn’t like it at all, dad,”’ she told 
Amos laughingly. ‘‘ Washington is a dead 
old place beside Hardiston.” 

“T’m thinking of taking you,’’ Amos said, 
watching her with something like sorrow 
in his eyes. 

“T haven’t any clothes, 
“T’d rather not go, dad.” 

“I'd rather you would,’ 
gently. 

She oF pe “Why? You're always 
away. I'd never see you. I'd have noth- 
ing to do at all. I - 

“I’d rather not leave you and Wint 
alone here. Wouldn’t be just the thing,” 
her father insisted gently. 

She laughed. “You funny old daddy. 
We'd have Maria for chaperon.” 

“Wouldn’t be just the thing,’’ Amos 
said again. 

“I’m not going to eat Wint,” she pro- 
tested, half angry. ‘“‘We get along beau- 
tifully.” 

“Guess you'd better go along with me,” 
Amos told her. 

She stamped her foot. “Dad, I don’t 
want to.” 

Amos jerked a forefinger up the stairs, 
head on one side, e yes steady. “Run along 
and pack, Agnes,” he said. ‘‘Won’'t be 
much time in the morning.” 

Agnes began to cry. Amos watched her 
for a moment, watched her bowed head, 
and a load seemed to settle on the man’s 
big shoulders. He turned back to the 
sitting room without a word. After a while 
he heard her run up the stairs, every pound 
of her little feet scolding him, as a bird 
scolds. Amos filled his pipe and began to 
smoke again. 

Jack Routt came late. While he waited 
Amos had smoked two pipes to the last 
bubble. When Jack knocked he got up 
lumberingly and went to the door and let 
the young man in. 


she protested. 


he repeated 
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“Come in,” he said curtly. ‘“‘Hang up 
your things.” 

He went back and sat down before the 
fire, and Jack Routt joined him there. 
Amos looked up at him sidewise. 

“Sit down, Routt,’”’ he said. “Take a 
chair. Any chair.” 

Routt sat down. “Gergue said you 
wanted to see me, ’ he reminded Amos. 

“Yes,”” Amos agreed. “TI told him to 


Came as soon as I could,” said Routt. 
“That's all right,’”’ said Amos I 
wasn’t in a hurry. I’m hardly ever in any 
hurry. Things come, give them time,” 
The colloquialisms had fallen from his 
speech. Amos talked as well as anyone 
when he chose; when he was with Hardis 
ton folks he talke d as they talked. Routt 
was a college man. 

Routt fidgeted in his chair. He had 
always been somewhat afraid of Amos. 
He wondered what the congressman 
wanted now, but Amos did not tell him. 
He just sat staring at the fire, smoking. 
Like Gergue, Routt was driven to break 
the silence. 

“What did you want with me, Amos? 
he asked. 

Amos spat into the fire. ‘‘Wanted to 
talk things over, Jack,”” he said. “I’m 
going to Washington to-morrow.” 

“T’ve been expecting you'd go back.” 

“Well, I'm going.” 

Another silence, while Routt moved 
uneasily. At last he said: ‘You put Wint 
over, all right.” 

“Yes,”’ Amos agreed. “I put him over 
He looked at Routt then, with eyes unex- 
pectedly keen. ‘Think he'll make a good 
mayor, do you?” 

“Well,” said Routt slowly, “ 
right if he lets the booze alone. 

Amos caught Routt’s eyes and held 
them commandingly. “Jack,” he said, 
“T want you to let Wint alone.” 

Routt aske d angrily: ‘Me? What do 
you mean?’ 

“T don’t want you giving him any advice 
and I don’t want you getting him drunk, 
I want you to let him alone. Is that clear? 

Routt protested: ‘I’m the best friend 
Wint’s got.” 

“You're the worst enemy he’ s got,” 
said Amos. “And you know it. 

“You can’t say that,” Routt ple aded. 

Amos did not let go the other man’s 
eyes. “You got Wint drunk day before 
election,” he said. ‘You got him drunk 
last night. Routt, don’t you do that 
again.” 


” 


he'll be all 


” 











Good Lord, congress- 


“T got him drunk? 
I’m not his 


man, Wint’s a grown man! 
keeper. 4 

‘I made you his keeper, before election,’ 
said Amos. “I told you to keep him 
straight. You didn’t do it. You got him 
drunk. Now I tell you, let him alone!” 

“I tried to keep him from drinking,” 
Routt urged. 

“You said to him: ‘Don’t you drink, 
Wint. It ain’t good for you. You can’t 
stand it.’ So he drank, to show you he 
could stand it. Just as you knew he 
would.” Amos got up with a swiftness 
surprising in that slow-moving man. He 
said harshly: “‘ Routt, get your hat and get 
out! And mind what I say: You let Wint 
alone!” 

Some men would have sworn at Amos, 
some would have defied him. Routt 
was the sort to promise anything. 

He said with an assumption of straight- 
forward frankness: “‘Why, of course. If 
you say so I'li keep away from him.” 

“See that you do,” said Amos. ‘ Now 
good night.” 

When the door closed behind Routt 
Amos stood for a minute in the hall, 
thinking. 

“Now I wonder,” he asked himself. 
“Will he do it? Was he scared enough to 
keep his hands off? I wonder, now.” 

Routt, half a block away, was grinning 
without mirth. “Damn him!” he said 
to himself. “Him and Wint too. I'll— 

He wondered just what he had best do; 
and before he reached home he had de- 
cided to go and see V. R. Kite. 


Congressman Caretall and Agnes took 
the noon train next day. Wint went 
with them to the station, and Amos had 
a last word for him. 

“Don't you get the idea I’ve left you on 
your own, Wint,” he said. ‘You'll need 
help. Things’ll come up. When they do 
don’t you try to stand on your own feet. 
Just write me-—or telegraph. And I’ll come 
or tell you what to do. You'll run into 
trouble. Don’t you try to fight it alone 
Just you call on me.” 

Then the train pulled out. Wint 
watched it go; and when it rounded the 
curve and disappeared beyond the electric 
light plant he grinned. 

“Run to you when I need help, will I, 
Amos?” he asked good- naturedly, under 
his breath. “I guess not! You've left me 
alone. And I’m going to stand on my own 
hind legs.’”’ 

He turned and went sw iftly back uptown, 
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“Peter,” he 
said thought- 
fully, “I’d like 
to see Jack 
to-night.” 

Gergue was a 
good servant. 
He <7 up at 
once. “Allright, 
Asnes,” he said. 

Caretall went 
with him to the 
door. 

“T’m taking 
the noon train, 
to-morrow,” he 
told Gergue. 

~~ e be 
there,’’ said 
Peter. 

Amos shut 
the door behind 
him and went 
back to the fire. 
He sat there for 
a while, consid- 
ering. Then he 
went out into 
the hall and 
called Agnes. 
She was in her 
room; and she 
came running 
down, very gay 
and pretty ina 
blue-flowered 
kimono, her hair 
down her back 
ina golden 
braid. Amos 
looked at her 
thoughtfully. 
There was al- 
ways a wistful 
question in his 











HE months 

of that win- 
ter passed 
quietly in Hard- 
iston. The ex- 
citement of the 
election was 
forgotten; the 
drama of Wint's 
choice as mayor 
became one of 
the stories to be 
told about the 
stoves on cold 
days. But 
Wint himself 
was no longer 
an object of 
curious inter- 
est; he was just 
the mayor—an 
inconsiderable 
figure in the 
town. There 
had been 
mayors in the 
past, and there 
would be again; 
never amounted 
to much, one 
way or another 


| Hardiston went 
long just the 
“urne the wine- 
ters were }ust as 


old, the sum 
mers just as hot, 
| the rains just as 
wet, the sun just 
as warm, 
Hardiston is 
infamous for its 
winters and for 
its summers. In 
the spring or in 








eyes when he 
looked at Agnes. 


“You Can't Smash Amos,"’ Said Routt. “But You Can Hurt Him" 


Continued on 
Page 103 
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This is an actual photograph of 
the impression left inaharvested 
corn field by the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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In rural districts, no 
less than on the 
city’s proudest thor- 
oughfares, you will 
find written in the 
clean-cut characters 
of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
the story that more 
people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 


on any other kind. 
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The Business End of the Star Blade 


Every Star tooth has an 
And this under-cut tooth gives a 


The mechanical advantage in the Star Hack Saw comes from the shape of the teeth. 
acute cutting angle —or ‘‘hook’’—that makes it cut and not dig or scrape. 
third clearance that keeps it cutting at top speed under all conditions. 

The Star hooked tooth that would be impossible to shape on the ordinary milling cutter is toothed on our 
special mammoth lathe-tool. And Star Blades stand up under the hardest usage because we have perfected a 
special heat treatment that puts an unheard of toughness and durability into our high percentage tungsten steel. 


*) STAR _HALK SAW BLADES C3 


— —|- made of Tungsten Steel | 


Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 








That is why Star Blades excel in speed, e rance, range of Bs rc F cutting. 
That is why Star Blades excel in speed, endurance, range of work and low cost of cutting oy ee A ee 
“Hack Saw Efficiency."’ 


It is why Star Blades are standardized so the 10 tooth, 18 gauge blade, for instance, will do A valuable hand-book for 
. "tes by . eryone who saws metal. 
all the sawing that most plants encounter— except the very thinnest and the very heaviest work. ei 


And this standardization adds just as much to the greater efficiency of the Star Blade as its 


fast cutting. 
Behind every Star Blade is our Star Service that stands ready to 


efficiency of your metal sawing results. 


help you increase the | WACK 

SAW 
EFFICIENCY 
than hack sawing. That is 


Kew operations receive less attention in the average factory 
25% to 30%. Star 


why we are so often able to make suggestions that cut down sawing costs 25% 
Service men in all chief cities are at your call. Address our office at Millers Falls. 


Star Hack Saws are sold by leading supply houses, hardware jobbers and retailers everywhere. 


Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

the fall there is no lovelier spot. In the 
spring apple blossoms clothe the hills; 
in the fall the woods are great splashes of 
flame against the dull green of the fields. 
But in winter the mercury drops far be- 
low zero and climbs forty degrees in half 
a day. The snow comes tempestuously— 
eight, ten, twelve inches of it; and it 
melts as quickly as it comes. The roads 
turn into mud at the first snow; they re- 
main mud till the increasing heat of the 
northing sun bakes them to dust. On 
Monday every water pipe in town freezes 
tight; on Tuesday violets bloom in shel- 
tered corners about the houses. On a cold 
morning adventurous boys skate on the 
film of ice that forms on streams and 
ponds; but by noon the ice is unsafe and 
someone has broken through, and by mid- 
afternoon it is freezing hard again. 

This winter in Hardiston was like all 
others. The new mayor stuck strictly to 
business. Jack Routt let him alone. 
When boys were arrested for misdemean- 
ors or children of a larger growth for 
more pretentious wrongs they were 
brought before Wint; and he passed sen- 
tence upon them, marveling that he, 
Wint Chase, should be passing judgment 
on his fellow men. At first this feature of 
his work shamed him; later it awed him 
and made him look into his own heart and 
ask whether he was fit for such a rdle. 
He tried to make himself fit. 

To act as judge of the mayor's court 
and to preside at the council meetings 
comprised the bulk of Wint’s official 
duties. They took only a fraction of his 
time. When the electric-light plant went 
out of commission with a broken cylinder 
head Wint had to do the explaining; when 
a sewer became stopped up he had to see 
that it was opened; when the old project 
for a sewage-disposal plant came up on 
its annual burst of life he had to con- 
sider it. When Ned Howell filed his reg- 
ular yearly suit for damages done to his 
pasture by overflow from the sewage- 
filled creek Wint had to attend court and 
testify. But—there was time on his hands 
and to spare. He did not know what to 
do with himself. 

He did not undertake any crusades. A 
certain diffidence in these first months 
restrained him. He was not sure of his 
ground; he was not sure of himself. V. R. 
Kite’s underlings continued to peddle 
their wares; the mayor’s court had to deal 
now and then with one of Kite’s bibulous 
customers. Wint dealt with them, but he 
did not dig for the root of the evil, to tear 
it out. Matters in Hardiston went on 
much as they had in the past. Men rose, 
did their day’s work, ate, and went to bed 
again. Women likewise. The annual 
Chautauqua lecture course began and was 
finished; number-four theatrical com- 
panies came to town with Broadway at- 
tractions, played one-night stands, and 
departed as they had come. The moving- 
picture houses had new films every day, 
and the same audiences day after day. 
The dramatic teacher in the high school 
organized a pageant, and it was presented 
to the eyes of admiring parents in the Rink. 
The high school played basket ball, the 
women played bridge, the men played 
poker of a night. Now and then the 
Masons or the Knights of Pythias gave 
a dance. The preachers preached ser- 
mons in which they tried to prove there 
was nothing the matter with the churches. 
The schools developed their annual scan- 
dal over the discharge of a school-teacher. 
There were the regular rumors of a new 
factory that was to come to town; and the 
rumors fell through in the regular way. 
Now and then a baby was born, now and 
then there was a wedding, now and then 
there was a funeral. 

Wint stuck to his guns, and the world 
rolled majestically and interminably on. 

When Wint took hold of his job he 
wondered what there was for him to do. 
Dick Hoover told him. Dick was a lawyer, 
in with his father, who had the biggest 
practice in town. He showed Wint where 
to look in the statute books for the duties 
of a mayor. Wint was surprised to dis- 
cover that laws were simple everyday 
things having to do with life as it was 
lived. One day when he went to Dick’s 
office to look up a statute the book he 
sought was in use. To kill time he took 
down a volume of Blackstone and peered 
into it curiously. He discovered that 
Blackstone said water was a “movable, 
wandering thing,” and the description 
fascinated him. He read on. 


The more law he read the more interested 
he became. In January he asked Dick 
Hoover if it was possible to study law in 
leisure hours. Hoover told him it was not 
only possible, it was easy. The end of 
January saw Wint putting in his spare 
time on calfskin-bound volumes of which 
each page was one-third reading matter and 
two-thirds footnotes. The first day he 
picked up a book of cases was marked with 
a red letter on his mental calendar. He 
found these cases as interesting as fiction. 

He began to read law systematically. 
Dick Hoover’s father was interested, 
helped him. 

The elder Hoover said to Wint’s father 
one day: 

“Chase, your boy is going to make a law- 
yer one of these days.” 

The senior Chase looked at Hoover, 
half minded to resent the fact that his son 
had been mentioned in his presence. 
But—the old wound was healing. Men no 
longer took occasion to remind him of last 
fall’s election with a jeer in their eyes. 
His conditional alliance with Kite had 
languished, because Wint had made no 
move to make the town dry. Chase 
hated Amos Caretall as pn Mr! as ever; 
but he could not hate his son. That is not 
the way of fathers. He loved Wint; he 
had been, for some time, secretly proud 


f him. 

He said to Hoov er: “He’ssmart enough— 
if he sticks to it.’ 

“He’s sticking,” 
father. 

Winthrop Chase, Senior, nodded in- 
differently, hiding the light in his eyes. 
“He never stuck to anything before,” 
he said, and turned away. 

He thought of telling Wint’s mother 
that night, but did not do so. When he 
spoke of Wint to her it precipitated one of 
her endless remarks. They wearied him. 
But he had to tell someone, so he told 
Hetty Morfee when he went to the kitchen 
for a drink of water. 

Hetty was washing dishes at the time, 
and she stopped with a plate in one hand 
and a dish rag in the other, and listened and 
said with a cheerful wistfulness in her 
voice: ‘“‘Wint’s smart, sir. You'll be 
proud of him.” 

Chase was proud of him, but he would 
not admit it to himself, much less to 
Hetty. 

“He’s smart enough, *hetoldher. “But 
he’s—he’s 

He turned abruptly and went out of the 
kitchen without saying what Wint was, 
and Hetty looked after him with under- 
standing in her smile. Then her face 
became still and somber again. There was 
growing in Hetty’s eyes a certain unhappy 
light—a desperate fashion of unhappiness, 
which no one was sufficiently interested in 
to notice. She was not so cheerful as she 
used to be. And there was a helplessness 
about her. 

Word of Wint’s new industry spread 
slowly through Hardiston. It was Dick 
Hoover himself who told Joan of it. Dick 
was a Mason, and he took Joan to a Ma- 
sonic dance one night. She spoke of Wint. 

“T have heard that he is studying law,”’ 
she said. “Is it true?” 

So Dick told her. “True as gospel,” 
he said. ‘And he’s darned quick to pick 
it up too. The principles. Of course it 
will take time. But I'd just as soon have 
him try a case for me now as some of 
these a 

He went on enthusiastically. Hoover 
was always enthusiastic about things. 


Hoover told Wint’s 








He was an extremist. His friends were the | 


finest chaps in the world, his enemies were 
the least of created things. But he had 
few enemies. People liked him, and he 
liked people. Joan liked him; liked him 
particularly this evening because he talked 
to her of Wint. 

Joan Arnold was, in a way of speaking, 
a girl to tie to. There was a peculiar 
steadfastness in her. She was a little taller 
than Wint, and she was habitually grave 
and quiet, especially when she was with 
him. In his presence she had always been 
faintly abashed and reticent, as a girl is 
apt to be in the presence of a man she 
cares for. Joan had always cared for Wint. 
In spite of the fact that she was a year or 
two his junior they had played together 
as children; and they had grown up to- 
gether. When they were little children 
they fought as only good friends can 
fight. When they were a little older Wint 
scorned her because she was a girl. A 
year or so later she scorned Wint because 
she was at the age when girls resolve to 
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have a career and never marry at all. 
But in their late teens they were devoted 
to each other, so that the mothers of the 
town smiled when they passed by, and nod- 
ded to each other and whispered, with the 
delight women take in such matters, that 
they were a nice-looking couple together. 
Wint’s short sturdy strength matched well 
the girl's slightly larger stature and her 
quiet poise. 

The first passages of affection between 
them had come when she was eighteen, 
when he went away to college. Before that 
they had been much together, but none 
save the most casual words had passed be- 
tween them. 

The night before Wint went away he 
went to see her. He was feeling adven- 
turous and heroic and important, as a boy 
does feel when he leaves home for the first 
time. He talked vastly, of big things he 
meant to do, of his dreams. She thrilled 
to his dreams with the half of her that 
was still child; she smiled at his enthu- 
siasm with the half that was already 
woman. They were sitting on the porch of 
her home. There were locust trees about 
the veranda. They sat in a two-seated 
swing, facing each other, Wint leaning to- 
ward her earnestly. 

He became melancholy, and she com- 
forted him softly. He did not want to go 
away, he said. She told him he would be 
happy. The movement of the swing made 
him lean toward her. There was a moon 
and the September evening was warm, 
and the very air seemed trembling in a 
rhythm that beat upon them both. 

When he got up to go she got up at the 
same time, and the swing lurched and 
threw them together. Ineptly he kissed 
her, fumblingly, on the cheek. She did not 
move, she trembled where she stood. 
He took her awkwardly in his arms, as 
though afraid she would break, and kissed 
her cheek again. He rubbed his cheek 
against hers. She looked at him with wide 
eyes, lips a little parted, and he kissed her 
lips. They were cool, unused to kisses. 

The months thereafter, till Wint was 
expelled from college, passed smoothly 
with them. Too smoothly, too placidly. 
They wrote short broken letters; they 
saw each other when Wint came home. 
They thought they were very happy; yet 
each was conscious of a lack in their hap- 
piness. There was no fire in it, none of the 
exquisite anguish of love. They missed 
this, without knowing what they missed. 
All went too well with them 

Joan wept on her pillow “when he was 
expelled, but she did not let him see her 
weep. She reassured him. There was an 
unsuspected strength in her. Women are 
full of these surprises. There are inde- 
scribably dainty creatures, habitually clad 
in fabrics like gossamer, seeming light as 
air and fit to vanish at a breath, who re- 
veal—in a bathing suit, for instance—a 
surprising physical solidity. It was so, 
spiritually, with Joan. She was so quiet 
and so still that Wint if he had thought at 
all would have suppose od she was a simple 
girl and nothing more; but in the revela- 
tion of his disaster she showed a poise and 
a power which heartened him immensely 
and made him a little afraid of her. She 
was a tower of strength for him to lean 
upon, a miracle of understanding and of 
sympathy. 

He had expected her to be shocked and 
revolted at the shame of his expulsion; 
she was simply sorry for him, and loved 
him none the less. Wint knew then how 
much he loved her. There is nothing that 
so inspires love in a man as to find him- 
self beloved. This is the conceit of the 
creature! 

Joan had told Wint she was done with 
him when the story of his drunken sleep 
in the Weaver House went abroad through 
Hardiston. But—she had done it for his 
sake. She thought there was good in him. 
How could she love him else? She thought 
it might come out if he had to fight; she 
thought his very stubbornness might save 
him. Joan had no illusions about Wint. 
She knew he was prideful and stubborn. 
But—she loved him, and so had told him 
she would have no more of him—with a 
reservation in her heart. 

Thus what Dick Hoover told her made 
Joan happy; happier than Hoover could 
possibly guess. Another girl would have 
cried herself to sleep with happiness that 
night, but Joan was not given to tears. 
She lay awake for a long time, thinking. 

Three or four days later she met Wint on 
the street. They had met thus, often, for 
Hardiston is a small place. But heretofore 
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they had passed with a word, unsmiling. 
This time Wint would have passed her in 
that fashion; but Joan stopped and spoke 
to him. 

“Wint,” she said. 

He had been sick with hunger for a word 
from her for weeks. He stopped as though 
she had struck him, and his cheeks burned 
red as fire. He could not have spoken, 
for his life. He stood, hat in hand, face 
crimson, staring at her. 

Joan knew what she wished to say. “I 
want you to know that I am proud of you, 
Wint,” she said. 

His impulse was to laugh, to reject her 
friendliness. The old Wint, stiff with pride, 
would have done this. But the old Wint 
was gone; or at least he was going. 

This Wint who stood before Joan tried 
to find something to say, but all he found 
to say to her was “Oh! 

Joan smiled at him. “There was a time 
when I wouldn't have dared say this, 
Wint,” she said. “‘But I do dare now. 
Stick to the fight, Wint. That is what I 
want to say.” 

He said, sullen in his embarrassment, 
“I'm going to.” 

“There was a time when you would have 
said you were not going to—just because 
I—your friends—told you to stick.” 

Wint looked away from her. ‘Well, 
that’s all right,” he told her uncomfort- 
ably. 

“There’s never any harm in having 
friends, Wint, and taking their advice,” 
she said. 

The old impatience burst out for a 
moment. ‘“‘Don't preach!" he said rather 
harshly. 

“I’m not going to preach.” She was 
afraid she had spoiled it all. But he re- 
assured her, hot with shame at his own 
indecency. 

“It’s all right, Joan,” he said. “I know 
you mean to help. I'll try.” 

“Do try,” she echoed softly. 

He nodded, and she watched him and 
at last added: “I'd like to have you come 
to see me sometime.” 

He hesitated, then he said swiftly: 
“Allright. Sometime. Good-by!” 

He jerked his head in farewell and hur- 
ried away as though he were afraid of her. 
Joan watched him go, and she pressed her 
hand to her lips as though to still them. 


xx! 


HEN Wint left Joan after their en- 

counter on the street he was walking 
in a daze. He stumbled, his head was 
down, his eyes were blank. He was 
stunned and humbled; and after he had 
left her he began to feel defiant. He 
thought of words with which he could 
have crushed her and silenced her. Pre- 
suming to forgive him, to praise him! 
What right had she to do that anyway? 
He ought to have laughed at her. 

Not that Wint did not love Joan. He 
did; but he was still, at this time, a boy and 
nothing more. And he had rather more than 
a boy’s usual measure of stubborn contrari- 
nessinhim. When his father and his mother 
and Joan and everyone else he cared for had 
bade him mend his ways he had refused to 
mend them, and the thing had been a scan- 
dal on every tongue in Hardiston. When, in 
like fashion, father and mother and Joan 
bade him go to the dogs, whither he 
seemed surely bound, he had braced him- 
self, fought a good fight, begun to make 
good. Now Joan was telling him he had 
made good, that he was all right. He had 
a reckless desire to go to the devil forth- 
with, to prove her wrong. 

He had met Joan at the corner by the 
Star Company's furniture store, an in- 
stitution that was always holding fire 
sales and closing-out sales without either 
fires before or actual closings after. Their 
talk there together had not gone unre- 
marked. Everyone in town would know of 
it within the day. When they separated 
Joan went away from town, toward her 
home, and Wint went up Broadway to- 
ward the court house. Not that he knew 
where he was going. But he had to go 
somewhere. 

There were only one or two places in 
Hardiston to go to when you did not know 
where to go. You might go to the Smoke 
House and shake dice for a cigar or drop a 
nickel in the slot machine and see how 
your luck was running. Or you might 
drop in at the post office in the idle hope 
that a special train had come along with a 
letter for you since the last regular mail 
was sorted into the boxes. Or you might 

Continued on Page 107) 
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New SEASON Skookum apples are now at your store— 
the Pacific Northwest’s grandest offering to the home-life 
of America. Indeed Skookum apples are so good they naturally sug- 
gest that every family should have them in the home, every day, 
all winter long. Good apples are very important in family life—so 
truly wholesome for young and old alike. 


Dealers! Early Skookum varieties are now shipping. 
Do not disappoint your customers. Order now. 
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FRESH FROM the mountain plateaus of Nature’s 
Chosen Orchard Land! Exquisite flavor, dependable 
quality, juices rich in health minerals. Although 704 apple va- 
rieties are grown, only twelve select varieties, of highest ‘ ‘content 
value,’’are permitted under the Skookum label. They are a 
healthful, robust, truly economical food. (2m. eiinitv) 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE, SEATTLE, U.S.A 
World's Largest Distributors of Boxed Apples 
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Continued from Page 103) 
stop at one of the newspaper offices. 
editors were always willing to talk, and 
there were usually two or three others 
there before you. 

Wint headed somewhat aimlessly for 
the post office. But when he passed down 
Main Street B. B. Beecham, editor of the 
Journal, called Wint in to look at proofs 
of some city printing. Wint always got 
on well with B. B. The editor never 
preached, he never seemed to have any 
particular interest in the wrongdoings of 
other people, he attended to his own busi- 
and let you attend to yours. A 
square-built man, with a big barrel of a 
chest and stocky shoulders, and a strong 
amiable countenance. Wint went in at 
his hail; and B. B. got the proofs for him 
and Wint began to look them over. 

B.B. chunked up the fire in the little round 
iron stove that had seen somany years of serv- 
ice that it was disintegrating It was bound 
with wire to hold it together; and there 
were holes in the front of it through which 
the fire could be seen. The stovepipe went 
up at an angle like that of the leaning tower 
at Pisa, then made a back-handed elbow 
turn and ran in a hammock . ‘e4 braces 
to disappear into the wall. B. thrust 
a bit of wood in through ae door od ng 
into the fire, and twisted it upward, break- 


The 


ness 


ing up the clotted coals and ashes. Then 
he put on more coal and shut the door, 
po the fire roared up the chimney. Wint 


was going over the proofs, figure by figure. 
They had to do with bids on a sewer con- 
tract. B. B. sat down at his desk with his 
back to Wint and busied himself. 

B.’s desk was a roll top, its pigeon- 
holes frazzly with letters and _ papers 
jammed into them to the bursting point. 


The desk itself was littered with news- 
papers and notes and notebooks and 
scratch pads made out of old order blanks 


There was an old iron inkwell, a tin box full 
of pins, a pencil or two. In a little hex- 
agonal glass bottle at one side a newly 
hatched humming bird that had fallen 
from the nest and been killed was pre- 
served in alcohol. Not so large as a 
bumble bee, and not nearly so impressive. 
For paperweight B. B. used a witch ball, 
taken from the stomach of a steer that 
Ned Howell had butchered. A _ round, 
smooth, yellowish thing, with a hole picked 
in it to show the hair inside. It was as big 
as a small orange and looked not unlike one, 
save that the yellow was dull and muddy. 
On top of the desk were books, a big 
hornet’s nest, an ear of corn. There was a 
squash curiously marked by the vines, on 
the open iron safe in the corner; and in 
the rear of the office a stand-up desk anda 
smaller one at which a person might sit 
were littered with the aie ellany of B. B.’s 
business. 

While Wint was looking over the proofs 
an old darky came in from the street—a 
ragged old man. Wint knew him. He 
lived down the creek in a log cabin, and 
caught catfish, and farmed a plot of ground. 
His hat was battered, his coat was too big 
for him, his trousers slumped about his 
slumping shoes. His name was John 
Marshum. He took off his hat and looked 
round the ceiling of the office uneasily, as 
though he expected it to fall. 

Ww int and B. B. said hello to him, and he 
said: “Howdy.” 

B. B. as ked: 
do for you? = 

The old negro gulped and said: “I'd 
like to borry a paper and a pencil, ef you 
plesse.”’ 

b. B. gave him what he asked for, and 
the old man sat down at the desk in the 
back of the room, and bit his tongue 
and gnawed the pencil and began to write 
with infinite pains, slowly, the sweat 
bursting out of him with the effort. Wint 
and B. B. went on with their affairs. 

After a while the oid fellow got up and 
crossed to B. B. and held out the product 
of his effort. ‘‘Heah’s a paper for you, 
suh,” he said. 

When B. B. 
awkwardly out 
peared. 

B. B. read the paper and chuckled, and 
Wint asked: ‘‘ What it?” The editor 


“Is there something I can 


took it the old man hurried 
of the door and disap- 


is it? 
handed it to him and he read the scrawl 
aloud: 


“*John Marshum was a very plesint 
vister at this office Thursdy.’ 


Wint laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘The 
poor old clown. Wants his name in the 
paper. You ought to put it in, just to make 
him feel good.” 





“T’m going to,” said B. B. “Old John’s 
one of my best friends in the county. 
He’s been a subscriber twelve years and 
always paid up. You'd be surprised to 
know how many don’t pay up. And you'd 
be surprised how many people come in, 
just as he did, to get their names in the 
paper. I don’t suppose you ever thought 
of that.” 

Wint passed the corrected proofs over 
to B. B. “One or two mistakes,” he said, 
and the editor sent the proofs up for cor- 
rection. ‘‘What do you do with the 
darned fools?” Wint asked. ‘Te ll them ad- 
vertising space costs money? 

B. B. looked surprised. ‘No; I print 
their names. That’s what the paper’s for— 
to print people’s names. It makes them 
feel proud of themselves, and that’s good 
for them. It’s one way of helping them 
along, doing them good.” 

Wint grinned. ‘Never did me any par- 
ticular good to see my name in print, 


he said. “Usually made me mad.’ 
“Tt wasn’t the fact that they printed 
your name that made you mad. It was 


what they printed about you.” 

“Maybe so,” Wint admitted. ‘TI didn’t 
see that it was any of their business.” 

*That’s the way the city dailies are run, 
B. B. agreed. ‘But a country weekly is a 
different proposition. I never print any- 
thing that will make anyone mad. Not if I 
can help it. Not even a joke. A joke ona 
man’s no good unless he can appreciate it 
himself.”’ 

Wint eyed B. B. and remarked thor ight- 
fully: ‘I remember, when they stuck me in 
as mayor, you didn’t print the fact that my 
father 5" * ean didate.” 

“No,” agreed. 

“T sup st se - that was because you and 
my father are—allies in politics and such 


things.” 
“Ne.” soa 8. B= 6 try not to print 
eyo that will hurt _people. Mr. Chase 


felt badly about that. 
“IT don’t blame him,” said Wint slowly. 
“You know I had nothing to do with it.” 
He never talked so freely to anyone as 
he was accustomed to talk to B. B. There 
was some strain in the editor that invited 
confidences. He knew as many secrets as a 
doctor. 
“Yes, I know,” 
“You know,” 
people are funny, 
“Yes.” 
“T’m funny, myself.” 
B. B. laughed in a friendly way. “Like 
the old Quaker who said to his wife: ‘All 
the world is a little queer save thee and me, 


he said. 
Wint went on 


ae: ite 


abruptly, 


my dear; and even thee are at times a 
little queer.’”’ 
“No,” said Wint, smiling. ‘I include 
myself. I’m queer.” 


'B. B. said nothing. Wint started to go 
on, but the words were not in him. He had 
a curious, sudden impulse to ask B. B. 
about his father; this impulse was like 
homesickness. But he fought it back. His 
jaw set stubbornly. His father had thrown 
him out. That was enough; he didn’t ask 
to be kicked twice. 

When B. B. saw that Wint was not going 
on he spoke of something else. Then Ed 
Howe, one of Caretall’s men, dropped in 
and cut a slice from a plug and filled his 
pipe in the Caretall fashion; and Wint 
listened to Ed and B. B. talk for a while 
before he got up and took himself away. 
He had found some measure of reassurance 
in his talk with B. B., not because of any- 
thing that had been said but simply be- 
cause B. B. was a reassuring man. A 
strong man, and a wise man, with open 
eyes. And an optimist. Not all men who 
seem to see clearly are optimists. 

In front of the post office Wint ran into 
Jack Routt. Routt had been out of town 
for a month or so on a business trip, and 
Wint had seen little of him since Amos 
went away. He was glad to see Jack, and 
said They shook hands, and Wint 
bought Routt a cigar. Routt studied Wint 
curiously. He wondered if it was true that 
Wint was keeping straight and doing well. 

And to find out he asked laughingly: 
“Been over to see Mrs. Moody lately?” 

Mrs. Moody was that virago who man- 
aged the Weaver House, that woman of 
the hideously beautiful false teeth. Wint 
flus hed uncomfortably at mention of her. 

““No-o,” he said hesitantly. 

“That’s the boy!” said Routt. ‘You 
keep away from her. You let the stuff 
alone. You can’t monkey with it, the way 
some fellows can, old man.” 

And he watched Wint. There had been 
a time when this word would have acted as 


So. 
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a challenge, when Wint would have snapped 
at the bait. 


Bu 


t—Wint hesitated, 


he considered, 


he 


shook himself a little and said quietly: “I 
guess you're right, 


“You bet I’m right!” 
Wint nodded. 


Je 


“ Yes,” 


Jack.” 
said Routt. 
he agreed, 


When they separated Routt went to his 
down with his feet on his 


office and sat 


desk to consider. 


And 


he scowled, 


ters were not going well with him. 
not suit him for Wint to keep straight. It 


Mat- 
It did 


did not suit him to lie supine under Amos 
Caretall’s injunction to let Wint alone. 
The congressman’s command had irked 


him more than once, 
he had thought of V. 
nection, 


He had 


ar 


id 


anc 


Kite 


1 


He had called 


thought 
a fairly 


be 





Kite 
had taken it up. 
it tickled the sense of hun 











and more than once 


R. Kite 


able to. 


And 
had fastened 


inauguration. 


in that con- 
of going to Kite, 
definite idea that 
would never help him along polit 
might 
remembered the word Wint 
on Kite on the day of his 


Amos 
ically; 


he 


a buzzard, and others 


rhe name seemed to fit: 
ior of Hardiston 


folks. But it did not tickle V. R. Kite. 
Kite ought to be ready to take means to 
erush Wint. And—that would please 
Routt. He had held off thus long in the 
belief that Wint would be his own ruin. 
He began hes doubt this now. It might be 
necessary to do something 

toutt was of mean stu ff, small and taw- 
dry. He had been be hat Hardiston called a 


mean boy 
infinite capacity for hate, a cu 
ness that enabled him to fas 


weakest point. 


fought, 
cause Routt teased her till she cried. 
had whipped him, though Routt was 
and the heavier of the t 
but Wint forgot 


ta 


had never forgotte n that; 
as soon as the 


it 


ller 


once, 


a troul 


As 


They fought over Joan, 


ile maker. He had an 
rious shrewd- 

en on another's 

boys he and Wint had 


wo, 


incide nt was over 


be 

Wint 
the 
Routt 


Wint 


forgot, and “yee remembered; a fact that 
characterize 


threw them much togt 


as friends; Routt behaved himself; 


s each of them. 


ther; 


decided that he had outgrown 


ne 


accepte 


Ss, 


Bu 


Wint liked 
1 him for what he 
was 
Sometimes when he was 
have seen 


t Jack 


Routt 


this in 


he thought of Wint; 


twiste 


lat 


to 


er 
re 


SE 


his fe 


1 and distorted 
years it was to bear the mark 
t and rancorous moment 
e, indelible and 


seemed 


alone 
ace. It wa 
his 

and 


unmist 


his 


nobo iy , 


you 


counteni 
oe 
llivnan 


for 


akable, 


Circumstance 
they grew up 


people 
mean- 


him, did not distrust him, 


a friend, 


friend. 
might 


so noW as 


ee 


was 
In 


of the se 


any eye 


just now Routt knew how to smile 
be a good fellow. 
He brought his feet 
with a bang. 


his hat. 


But 


how to 


down from the desk 
He got up and reached for 


would go and see Kite. 
Kite was in town. 


find the man in the bazaar, 
He 


and-ten-cent store. 
as he reached the place Peter Gergue came 


along the street, and Routt went past 


out entering. 


would tell 


the bazaar. 


pretty 
what Pe 


Routt } 
the 


went tha 


town’s 11 


Ww 


Just as well Gergue 
not know that he was seeing Kite 


— had made up his mind; he 


cnew he w ould 


ay, but 


with- 
should 


ae rue 


Amos. When Ge rgue had dis- 
appeared Routt went back and turne , into 
Kite’s desk was in the back 
of the store, but Kite was not in sight. T he 
little man might be hidden behind the desk. 
One of the girls who clerked in the store 
her name was Mary Dale, and she was a 
simple little thing—asked Routt 
wanted, and he stopped to talk to 
moment. Routt liked prett 


her for a 
He asked her if Kit 


girls. 


said he was at his desk 
the at way. 


litt 


thin neck and tugged at hi 


e@ was 


le man, and Kite cocked his head 
whiskers, 


} 


“How-do, Routt,” he said. 
Morning, toutt rejoined. 
tricks, Kite?” 
‘All right.’ Kite looked 
Routt offered him a cigar, w 
clined. 
Jack lighted him ther 


“y 
yet, 
Kit 


W 


h 


another man.’ 


ha 


yet 
the la 





|, I just got back.” 


“naw 


“Oh.” 


“T 


see 


— 


Wir 
”* Routt 


ished 


‘ 
it 


should he 


said he 


naan 


ay: 
Columbus.” 


hasn’t 


} 


arawie 
angry 
sn 


’ He 


"1 


j 
i. 
r 


] 
i 


u 


in, and she 
- so Routt went bacl 
He drew up a chair to face the 


on his 


“How’s 


nicious, 


} , 
closed down 


OT « 
0 fool 


shut dowr 


on you 


eT 


toutt repeated; and he empha asized 
st word. 
“He likes his drop now and then, 


“Hasn't been taking many drops 


he 


” 
) 


Same a 


late} 
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“T’m not his guardian. How do I know” 
Long as he lets me alone.” 

Routt grinned. “I heard he didn’t let 
you alone, day he was inaugurated. Called 
you a buzzard, didn’t he?” 

“The man was drunk.” 

“Name's kind of stuck, 
darned rotten thing like that wn stick. 

Kite was trying to keep calm, but he w 
an irascible little man. He snapped ¢ at 
Routt: “What do I care for names! They 
break no bones.” 

ell, that’s so, 
naturedly. 

**Long as he lets 


though. A 


‘Routt agreed good 


me alone [’'m satisfied, 


Kite said again. 

Routt nodded. ‘How long do you figure 
he'll let you alone?” he asked. 

Kite’s temper got away from him. “‘ He’d 
better let me alone!”” He banged a clenched 
fist on the table. 

Routt drawled: “Don’t get excited.” 

“I’m n-not excited,” Kite stammered. 
“But he'll let me alone He don’t dare 
bother me. Why, Routt, if he tries any 
thing, 'U—I’ll get out of town. I won't 
live in the place, I'll take my money out of 
the dirty little hole.” 

‘We-ell aid Routt, “you could do 
that, of course. That would suit him. He'd 
get his own way then. You could get out 
Or you might fight him.” 

“Fight him?” Kite snapped. “I'll fight 
him to the last dollar!’ He controlled him- 
self with an effort, ‘“ But he’s not going to 
start anything. I know him. He’s in 
offensive. A boy.” 

“Amos Caretall is no boy,” Routt re 











minded him, ‘‘And Amos is backing him.” 
Kite remembered that Winthrop Chase, 


Senior, had told him this same thing; had 
warned him that Amos meant to use Wint 
to clean up the town. He and Chase had 
made an alliance on that basis. If Wint 
tried a —, they would go after Amo 
together and hang his hide on the fence 


Now Routt 
He 


They had sworn that together. 


was saying the same thing had beer 
feeling ‘fairly secure; he and Chase had 
made no move. Chase had wanted him to 


start a back fire against Amos but Kite had 
been ready to let well enough alone. Now 
Routt. Routt was one of Caretall’s men 
He would be likely to know what the con 
gressman planned. 

Kite demanded angrily: “What n 
you think Amos is planning anything? 
and I understand each other.” 

toutt laughed. ‘‘Amos would double 
cross his best friend and cal! it a joke," he 
said amiably. ‘‘ You know that. Didn't he 
doub le-cross Chase?” 


aKe 


He 


“Sure! I helped him,” said Kite de 
fiantly. 
4s Next thing,’”” Routt told him, “he'll 


double-cross you.” 
Kite leaned across and gripped Routt by 


the arm. “What makes you say that? 
You and Amos are together.” 

“We were,” said Routt But I told 
him a few things he didn’t like. I’m no 


particular friend of Amos.” 


Kite said: “I'm not jut long 


either 


as he plays fair with me I'll play fair with 
him.” 

“What if he doesn't? 

“T'll smash him.” 

“You can’t smash Amos,” said Routt 


“But you can hurt him.” 
“Tow — 
“Smash young Wint.” 
Kite snorted. ~ Penaw! 
‘He’s growing up. One 


Wint’ 
of 


sa boy.’ 


these day 





he’s going to se a ine Jim Radabaugh and 
tel ll hi —_ an up the town.’ 

“Tf he does Kite deciared, “I'll tea 
him all ts pieces!’ 

Routt got up. “‘When you start in 
do that,” he said, “‘send for me I might 
be able to he Ip.” 

“IT won’t need any help » rip Wi 
Chase wide open.” 

‘You send for me rid Routt ir 
ently 

7 t. I'll send f 1 

e here Routt pro ed 
he went ou hrough the store he 
ed and told Ma Dale she was the 
pretti l Ma Was plea ed, 
She knew he d mean it; she wa 
nple t ign, il ‘ 4 ne Knew 
there were proba ther girls just a 
pre t t i Neve ele sne wa 
glad Jack had told her she was pretty She 
thought it meant he was pleased with her 

As a matter of fact it only meant that he 
was pleased with himself. But that was a 

! Mary Dale could not be expected to 
inderstand 
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HAT would you give for a ‘‘horse”’ 
Wi never ate, never had to be curried, 

watered or bedded, and never required 
the services of a veterinarian? 

You would gladly give 3345 for such a 
‘‘horse,’’ especially if it embodied a practical, 
self-propelled gas engine of the finest type for 
stationary work. 

very farmer, truck raiser, fruit grower, flo- 
rist, gardener, golf club, or estate owner in 
America has immediate need for the Midwest 
Utilitor. It strikes you instantly as the logical 
and practical substitute for animal power. 


MIDWEST UTILITOR 
Plows Harrows Cultivates 
Mows Law ns 
Pulls Small Loads 
Saws Wood Pumps Water 
Grinds Feed 
Turns Grindstone 
Runs Separator Washing 
Machine or Churn 
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An absolutely dependable and satisfactory 
substitute for one horse, minus the waste and 
worry of keeping a horse, with the self-pro- 
pelled gas engine thrown in 

that, in a sentence, is the Midwest 
Utilitor. 

No utility in recent years, to our knowl- 
edge, has created such a profound impression 
— wherever its usefulness is demonstrated 
people accept it. Can you use a Midwest 
Utilitor on your place? Write for illustra- 
ted, descriptive catalog showing the Utilitor 
in practical use. 


The Midwest Utilitor distributor and dealer Franchise is being sought by progressive 

nts in practically all parts of the country as a most valuable and substantial conces 

sion. Possibly no dealer has been appointed in your territory. Write or wire today for 
information. Please address Sales Division B and give bank references. 


complet 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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Copyright 1919, Midwest Engine Company 
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Y DEAR AUNT: I am 
riteing to you quite offen 
now on account of not being 
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ree 


rooster witch seamed to be a bad 


After Henry tide 
Tige up sose he would not be sus- 





abul to do enny choars or play 
gaims witch the dockter said to 
he careful of for quite a wile after 





the stittches came out and thare is 
no knead of takeing enny chances 
dont you think so? 

Henry told sevrel of the boys 
about how careful you have to be 
for a quite long time after your ap- 
pendicks comes out and they all 
came over to our house the Sat- 
terday after I came hoam from the 
hosspittle and sawed and splitt 
wood for me in the backyard be- 
twene half past one and _ fort 
oclock witch made quite a large 
pile that cuvvered one whole side 
of the woodshedd when it was all 
piled up 

Henry let me sit on a log near 
the woodpile and watch them and 
I shode them the seaur in the wood 
shed afterwurds witch was a grate 
supprize and mutch longer than 
they exspeckted 

I gess you and Uncle William 
mite remember the scaur on 
Henrys stummick ware the boys 
rolled him on the ranebarrel the 
time he was nearly drounded ac 
cording to Page 80 of the Boy 
Rangers Manuel, but it was noth- 
ing alongside of mine Henry said 
Henry told the boys if a scaur like 
that should brake open doing choars 
or ennything it would be a shame 
on every boy in our naberhood and 
so all of the boys said ennytime m) 
muther kneaded enny choars Henry 
could let them know and I would 
never knead to wurrey any and my 
muther could have a pile of wood 








reddy for the kitchen stove as high 
as our house enny time she wanted 





spishus in case the nabers boys 
should come around Henry put 
the dedd nabers rooster under his 
cote and dropt it down the old 
well. It was a fine rooster Henry 
said with long spurrs and a big 
come and Henry offen hurd him 
croweing about fore oclock in the 


morning verry happey but he never 
Henry was sure Tige 
never intended to hurt him but 


onley playful but a rooster seam 


vould again 


to be quite dellicut for a dog like 

Tige Henry said and a few hard 

hakes will be the end of him 
Henry went back to the barn 


Vare I 





re was tide up verry slow 
ind thoghtful and took along a 
switch to wipp Tige Ost he would 


never forget it but when he saw 





e and how mornfle he lookt and 
thoght of how Tige was sutch a 
cumfurt to him when I was in the 
hosspittle Henry put the switch 
down and said he would give him 
anuther chanst but the neckst time 
Tige better look out 

Henrys muther had fish for dit 
ner that day and Henry got a quite 
long boan in his throte witch came 
so soon after the dedd naber 
rooster it was a quite sevear shock 
to Henry and did not go down t 


after fore or five slice of bredd 
and sevrel glasses of wotter. Henr 
tride to kepe it from his muthe 
becaws he knew a fish boar hi 


throte mite be bad for her hart 
witch is still quite week but after 
he ett the forth slice of bredd and 
cofft up part of the crust she sus 


speckted the fish boan in | throte 





t 
witch finelly went down just wher 
he was going to send for the doc 








to with complymunts of all the 
hoys witch would be a grate cum- 
furt to her Henry said and probily let me live to a good 
old aige by not haveing to wurk too soon 

Henry would have done all my choars for me that Sat- 
terday but so menny boys wanted to do sumthing he could 
not get a chanst exsept to sit on the log with me and give 
them the ideya of it and it would be done quicker than jack 
robbison. Some things like cleening out the stabul and 
weading the garden and wottering the bury bushes and 
washing off the back poarch were not exackly nessary 
Henry said but mite as well be done as long as we had 
plenty of boys and I otto have enugh wood splitt by the 
time I would be purfeckly well to last me all winter witch 
would be very pleasunt to look forword to if I mite have a 


relapps Henry said. 

Henry and me wanted to rite and thank you and Uncle 
William for the screw apart fish poal witch was a grate 
supprize to Henry and said he never desurved sutch a fine 
present and could not immagine how you and Uncle Wil- 
liam came to think of it becaws it was the verry thing he 
wanted and he never told ennyone but me. Did you know 
thare was fore fishlines and a duzzen difrunt size fishhooks 
with it and all Henry and me had to get was the wurms 
witch made it verry easey to go fishing and we broght hoam 
ate fish the furst day we wert after the stittches came out. 

It would be a verry handey thing to bring down if we 
should happen to come and mite catch enugh fish for fore 
or five peopul every few days and help to pay our bored 
and you and Uncle William would not think of it that 
way but Henry and me would and mite feal like staying 
a littul longer if we did dont you think so?  Probily 
Uncle William would know of a good place to get wurms 
and Henry and me would do the rest and a hot day would 
not scare us. 

Henry wundered about Tige if we should happen to 
come down and wether we otto bring him along witch we 
would be willing to leave to you and Uncle William and if 
you think we otto leave Tige hoam it would be all rite with 
us. Henry is onley afrade he would be loansum and houl a 
good deel witch mite have a bad effeck on his muthers hart 
witch is still quite week and a dog houling would be quite a 
strane dont you think so? Tige never houls when Henry is 
with him and would probily be verry peaceful if he came 
along with Henry and if thare was enny question about 





Tige Henry would be purfeckly willing to slepe in the bar 

with him on a cupple old blankets and some hay. You and 
Uncle William would be verry fond of Tige after you knew 
him and Henry would be glad to fead Tige out of his share 
of meels witch is always plennty for him and Tige too 
Tige is part Irish Tearyer and part hunting dog with prob 
ily a littul bludhound from the way he houls when he is 
loansum. Henry would like to do sumthing for Tige be 

caws he was sutch a cumfurt to Henry wile I was in the 
hosspittle and thare is not mutch you can do for a dog ex 

sept fead him Henry said and it is luckey for : 
not get dissapointed about going ennywares becaws he 
does not know if he is going or not till you start witch is 


log he does 





probily a good thing dont you think so? 

One reason Henry is ankshus to know about Tige is be 
caws of still chaseing poletry witch is hard to brake him of 
and Henry said he was probily not to blame becaws of be 
ing part hunting dog and part Irish Tearyer witch is a 
grate pair for chaseing poletry. Tige broght hoam anuther 
dedd nabers chicken Friday witch was the best rooster 
they had and cost six dollers Henry hurd afterwurd 
the nabers boys were looking for it but it was down at the 
bottom of the old well with the turkeys A grate dee] of 
dedd nabers poletry is down the old well and Henry 
if ennybody would look strate down wile the sun wa 
strate over it it would be bad for him and Tige but he 
would not go back on Tige if the old well was half full of 
dedd nabers poletry witch is the kind of a boy Henry is 
but he is verry sorrey for the poletry If Uncle William 
knows of enny way to brake a dog of cha r 
try Henry would be verry glad if he would let him know 
and Henry would try it. Henry hurd sumwares a dedd 
chicken hung around his neck for a cupple da vill brake 
them of it but Henry would not want to hang a dedd na 
bers chicken around his neck on account of being quite sus 
pishus agenst Tige dont you think so? Thare is a cure for 
flees in the Boy Rangers Manuel but none for chaseing 
poletry witch was probily left out by mistake. It would be 
a grate releef to Henry if he could brake Tige of it and he 
hates to go by the old well becaws it makes him feal gilty 
but he wants to save Tige till he gets over chaseing them. 

Friday was a quite bizzey day for Henry and me and 
started by Tige bringing hoam the six dollers dedd naber 





ter. Henrys muther said she would 
never have fish again Friday or not 
hecaws thare are too menny boans for six or seven cl 


dern and all libul to get boans in thare throte and vejtubul 











upe would be safer on account of no ! n it buta 
littul novesier to eat but she would not mind that but 
her hart was too weke for fish boans every Friday Henry 





en the fish boan was the wurst he was glad he did 
not wipp Tige becaws he would hate to have that on his 


mind the last thing. Henry said the fish boan in his throte 
was the clostest caw! he had since he went down the thurd 
time in the erick and the boys rolled him on the ranebarrel 
but for a fish boan you hit them betwene the sholders or 


make them eat dry bredd till it is cofft up or swallode 
After dinner Henr 


went down town and Henry was still quite sollum from the 


let Tige loose and Henry and me 
arro escape on account of the fish boan Henry told me 
how Tige started it with the six dollers dedd nabers rooster 
and that and the fish boan made him quite per 

pishus about Friday and he was afrade it was going to be 
for him and if ennything happend | wa 
to have Tige and always be kind to him witch was his last 
wish and you and Uncle William would have his best re 


in uniuckKey Gay 


gords and all be verry happey and not care about him 


Henry and me had to have a hare cut that after: 


account of being too old to cut it with a bole enr more 
and both of our hare was not cut for a cupple munt ul 
made it quite long and curl I vot in the chare 
becaws Henry iid him and Tige would ute thar 
and I told the barber to cut mine 
of the hot wether and he put hare Der ! ind 
all off before you could sa ih b I etor 
calp witch was very wite and all the iurs and bumy 
hode quite plane and both ear tu yut te far and 
did not look like the same bov when it was a pt off 
Henry could hardley bleave it was me when I got out 
ol the chare and did not mean to Nave his cut s¢ t 
when he fur t “ure t he ud ) tt hu the rie 
is mine witecl he } fa boy He ind mite ma 
t easeyer f ne if both of were clippt the ume i 
Henry and me both lookt quite strange when our hare wa 
clippt © short and both of our hat quite loose with all the 


hare off and we chased them sevrel times that afternoor 


but our head was mutch cooler 


Concluded on Page 113 
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Supreme () eal enjoy the rich flavor 


Canned of these Morris Supreme 
Fruits peaches; and you'll want 
to try some of our other 















canned fruits. 


All Morris Supreme foods 
bear the yellow and black 
label. They’re all delicious. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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Volume and Velocity 


The remarkable cleaning efficiency of 
the Eureka is the result of its ability to 
move a great VOLUME of air through 
all fabrics at a tremendous VELOCITY 
Only bonafide electric vacuum clean P) 
ers derive their efficiency from this s 
prin iple The brush attached to or in 7 
serted in the nozzle of this type 

of cleaner has only one purpose, 

ind that, to remove surface lint, 

hair and threads—the air gets 1 tee 
the dirt, the dirty dirt embedded iv 
in the rug or fabric. 


ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLEANER 


When you run the Eureka over your carpets or rugs 
you know that the cleaning job is being done with 
absolute thoroughness. 

Its BRUSH gets the surface dirt—the threads, the lint and hair. The air 


gets the dirt under the surface—the dirt embedded in the carpet—that 
ordinary brooms and carpet sweepers can’t possibly dis'odge or remove. 























And it is just as effective with its attachments in cleaning the uphol- 
stery, the draperies and the mattresses. 


It makes the whole house clean and sanitary. 


The Eureka is an AIR cleaner—It depends for its high efficiency upon the great 
VOLUME of air that rushes through the fabric—and the VELOCITY at which 


this air travels. 


275,000 Eurekas in use today establish it as one of the foremost electric vacuum 
cleaners on the market. For nine years it has enjoyed a world sale. These two 
facts, give to every prospective purchaser, a degree of assurance and guarantee 
that only a standardized article with a world sale can give. 


Awarded grand prize Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, 


in competition with eighteen leading makes of cleaning machines. 


If you are interested in knowing more about the Eureka 
its Simplicity and Ease of Control and the special 


“The handle that fits in the reasons for its high effictency—write for the Eureka Book 

hollow of your hand with con- 

trol switch underyour thumb” Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch: Foreign Branch: 
Kitchener, Ontario 8 Fisher Street, London, England 





GETS THE DIRT-NOT THE CARPET 


















Concluded from Page 109 
Henry had to take hoam a pound of but- 
ter that afternoon and I had to take a 
kwort of iskream for cumpany to super and 
o Henry and me got it and sevrel peopul 
lafft quite hard when Henry and me and 
Tige went in the stoar and askt for the 
iskream and butter with hare clippt off and 
hats quite loose and hardley staying on wile 
walking. It was a quite hot day about fore 
o'clock and Henry and me and Tige started 
hoam through the park ware we could take 
our hatt off and let it be cool and shadey on 
our head and thare was Lilly Purl going 
hoam through the park with a bewtiful new 
hatt on quite large of straw and pink bows 
and dayseys on it and lookt verry fare and 
wete. Henry and me put our hatt back on 
when we saw her becaws it would be quite a 
supprize to her with our hare clippt off so 
tite and Henry and me both wisht we had a 
littul moar hare but it was too late. 

Henry and me both took off our hatt to 

er when we met her and we could see our 
hare was quite a supprize but she said 
Hello verry swete and polight and made 
Henry and me forget our hare witch is the 
kind of a gurl Lilly Purl is and no wunder 
Henry and me are fond of her dont you 
sy this time the wind came up 
quite strong and hevvy and Lilly Purls hat 
vas blone off and went in the park lake 
ware the swonns are and about twenty feat 
from the shoar before it lit and went float- 
ing out toworeds the middul of the lake so 
quick you hardley knew what happened. 
The lake was too depe for wadeing and 
every minnet Lilly Purls hat was floating 
out toworeds the middul with the bewtiful 
pink bows and dayseys on it and mite soon 
be lost for good. 

Some swonns were swimming around it 
by this time kind of cureyus what it was 
and Lilly Purl did not speke but had a big 
teer on her cheak and verry sad and swete. 
Henry and me were neerly dessperit by 
this time and lade down the butter and 

kream on the grass and lookt for a long 
poal or sumthing but we could not find 
one. All of asudden Henry and me hurd a 
grate splash and thare was Tige in the wot- 
ter and swimming out to Lilly Purls hatt 
vitch was sloly sinking and would probily 
oon be out of site but Tige grabd it just 
us it was going down for the thurd time and 
tarted back to the shoar with it and Henry 
and me wated for him becaws the hatt mite 
be dride out and not be spoilt after all but 
when Tige got there he went betwene 
Henrys legs hat and all and started hoam 
with Lilly Purls hatt in his mouth and 
Henry and me after him and the butter 
and iskream and Lilly Purl left behind be- 
caws we wanted to catch Tige. 

Tige was a quite fast runner and no wun- 
der a dedd nabers chicken had no chanst 
with him Henry said. After he went about 
a cupple hunderd yards Tige went under 
a babey buggey witch was being weeled 
through the park and uppsett it on the 
grass witch was a dubble babey buggey 
with twins in it and half of them rolled out 
on the grass but was not hurt from being so 
soft but Tige kept on going strate for hoam. 
Henry and me stopt and helpt to pick up 
the twins witch cride quite loud but not 
enny dammidge done to them exsept shake- 
ing up. It was the minnisters twins and 
Henry and me would have to face him in 
Sunday school Sunday and Henry said it 
was a pretty bad Friday for us and the 
dedd nabers rooster and the fish boan in his 
throte and the two clippt hare cuts and 
Lilly Purls hatt and Tige and the uppsett 
minnisters twins was about enugh for one 
day and no wunder he was supersusspishus 
about Friday. 

It was no use to chase Tige enny more be- 
caws he got sutch a good start of us wile we 
were helping to put the uppsett minnisters 
twins back in the dubble buggey and trying 
to stop the gurl from hollering that was 
weeling them when Tige went under and 
uppsett them. She was crosside gurl with 
a hairlipp and quite hard for Henry and me 
to cumfurt her and when she was talking to 
me she was looking at Henry and neather 
of me or Henry could make out what she 
told us on account of the hairlipp and just 
then Henry happend to think about the 
forchune teller at the county fare that told 
him to bewair of a crosside gurl with a 
hairlipp for twenty five cents witch had 
gone out of his mind but it all came back to 
him now. The forchune teller said Friday 
would be Henrys unluckey day and to ware 
a graveyard rabits foot for a charm agenst 
evil spearuts and Henry said no evil spear- 
uts could scare him but it all came out the 
way she said crosside gurl and hairlipp and 


1 hink so? 
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everything and he would never make fun 
of a forchune teller again and what she told 
him would be cheep for twenty five cents 
if he had onley knone it and mite have 
saved a grate deel of trubble if he had boght 
the graveyard rabits foot for fifteen cents 
witch she offered him at onley half price 
and he would not becaws he was not super- 
susspishus enugh but he would be the neckst 
time Henry said. 

By the time we got back to Lilly Purl she 
was quite peeceful and not so mutch de- 
composed. It was after five oclock by this 
time and the butter and iskream was still 
laying on the grass in the hot sun and both 
of them quite soft. Most of the iskream 
was mellted and running out of the box on 
the grass and the butter was quite runny 
and greesy on the rapping paper and both 
would knead a grate deel of exsplaning 
when we got hoam. Neather one of them 
was probily wurth carreying hoam although 
a littul of the butter mite be saved for fry- 
ing but the iskream was hoapless and so 
Henry and me lickt the inside of the box 
and started hoam to make a cleen brest of 
both of them. 

The new trubble of the butter and the 
iskream was probily a good thing for takeing 
our mind off of Lilly Purls hatt witch we 
finelly gave up for good on account of Tige 
running cleen hoam with it but Lilly Purl 
was offle sorrey for the butter and the 
iskream witch was all her fault she said for 
letting her hat be blone off and she would 
go hoam with us and help to exsplane it 
witch is the kind of a gurl Lilly Purl is and 
desurves a grate deel of creddit dont you 
think so? 

By the time we got to Henrys house 
thare was Tige by the woodpile with his 
both frunt pause holding the last of Lilly 
Purls hatt betwene them and when he saw 
Henry he gave a cupple of quite loud barks 
and broght the hatt to him witch by this 
time did not look like the same hatt that 
was blone in the lake. Most of the dayseys 
were gone and the pink bows pulled out 
strate and verry rinkuld and dirty and a 
good deel of the straw quite badly choode 

ware Tige plade with it. Henry had a big 
switch and would have wippt Tige sose he 
would never forget it but Lilly Purl begged 
Henry not to becaws he was onley a dog 
and probily did the best he could and 
Henry said he would not wipp him this 
time but the neckst time Tige better look 
out. Lilly Purl said the hatt would probily 
be no more good exsept for the pink bows 
witch she took off and the hatt was throne 
in the old well with the turkeys and the six 
dollers dedd nabers rooster witch was the 
last of it. 

Lilly Purl exsplaned to Henrys muther 
about the hatt blone off in the lake and Tige 
coming hoam with it and Henry and me 
chaseing Tige witch mellted the butter on 

the grass in the hot sun and Henry shode 

his muther the butter witch could not be 
hellpt his muther said. Henry told Lilly 
Purl about his muthers week hart so she did 
not say anything about the uppsett min- 
nisters twins witch mite be too mutch for 
her Henry said. 

Henry forgot all about his hare from so 
menny uther things to think about and by 
this time he took off his hatt and his muther 
saw his head with all the hare clippt off 
tite and she gave quite a shreek and neerly 
dropt the masht potatoes for super. Henrys 
muther was always verry proud of his cur- 
ley hare but it was all over now and could 
not be exsplaned as easey as the butter. It 
was a turrible shock to her to see Henrys 
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head all clippt off down to the scalp and 
her hart was offle week for sevrel days 
Henry said and if she got hold of that bar- 
ber she would scalp him Henry said witch 
is pretty luckey for him her hart is weke 
and she does not go down town mutch. 

Lilly Purl had to go hoam to super by 
this time and stop at our house and ex- 
plane about the iskream and we said good- 
bye to Henry who was a grate deel wurried 
by this time and not sure about how his 
hare would come out and we could see he 
was verry supersusspishus about Friday 
witch was about the wurst day both of us 
ever had espeshully Henry becaws he had 
the six dollers dedd nabers rooster and the 
fish boan in his throte witch did not happen 
to me but uther things about the same for 
both of us. 

Lilly Purl exsplaned to my muther about 
the iskream witch was a grate hellp to me 
and the cumpany would have to eat corn 
storch pudding my muther said becaws 
of no time to send for more iskream. My 
muther did not notice my head clippt off 
clost to my scalp till I came in the parler 
before super witch was a grate supprize to 
everybody with all the bumps on my head 
showing quite plane and my ears sticking 
out a grate deel on both sides. I was glad 
when super was over and I could put my 
hatt on and go outside becaws it was not a 
parler harecut but more outdores, 

Henry told me afterwurds he was not 
out of trubble yet when his muther almost 
dropt the masht potatoes over his clippt 
hare. When he went to milk thare cow 
after super the flize botherd a good deel 
and she finelly kickt him betwene the man- 
ger and ware he sitts down to milk witch 
hurt him quite bad. While he was holding 
the place she swiched her tale in Henrys 
eye makeing a quite sevear pane and wile 
he was holding the two places with both 
hands she put her foot in the full pale of 
milk and uppset it on the hay witch was 
the last straw for Henry becaws the milk 
would be spoilt for his littul bruthers and 
sisters on account of the cows foot in it and 
Henry said for a cow to go through the 
trubble of giving a pale of milk and then 
put her foot in it is about as much sense 
as a cow has got ennyway. 

Henry said being so wite was a grate 
mistake for milk on account of everything 
showing so plane and a dark brown culler 
would be better for a cow to step in and 
mite be wurth saveing but wite is no use 
afterwurds. After the cow kickt Henry be- 
twene the manger and ware he sitts down 
to milk and swicht her tale in his eye and 
put her foot in the full pale of milk Henry 
was so mad he kickt her but he would never 
have kickt her if she had not kickt him 
furst Henry said afterwurds and he forgot 
about haveing onley bare feet when he 
kickt her and did not seam to hurt the cow 
at all becaws she never took her head out of 
the brann pale but Henrys big toe was bent 
cleen back and almost broak from the cows 
hard stummick and thare was Henry kickt 
betwene the manger and ware he sitts down 
to milk and his eye all red and wottery 
ware the cows tale swicht him and the cows 
foot in the milk pale and his big toe almost 
broak and Henry said he gesst that would 
be enugh Friday for him and no wunder he 
was supersusspishus about it. 

About this time Tige came in from smell- 
ing the worm milk and thare was Tige and 
the cow witch was the beginning and the 
end of all his trubbles that day and so 
Henry tide Tige up for all nite and went 
to bed before sumthing else mite happen. 
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Henrys toe was still quite soar the neckst 
day and his eye quite redd from the cows 
tale in it and a big broose ware the cow 
kickt him betwene the manger and ware he 
sitts down to milk but Friday was over and 
Henry was pretty glad of that. Henry said 
when it furst happend about the cow he 
made up his mind if he ever grew up and 
was a butcher he would send for that cow 
the furst thing but he is all over it now 
Henry said not haveing the graveyard 
rabits foot for fifteen cents was a grate los 
to him witch would have saved the six dol- 
lers dedd nabers rooster and Lilly Purl 
hatt witch must have cost at leest for 
dollers more and a pound of butter fifty 
cents and a kwort of iskream sixty cent 
witch would be $11.10 altogether beside 
the fish boan in his throte and the black 
and bloo place ware the cow kickt him be 
twene the manger and ware he sitts down 
to milk and the cows tale in his eye and hi 
soar toe witch was too pane ful to be fig 
gered in munney but wurth saveing 

Our two harecuts are coming out quite 
slow but a good thing about a clippt hare 
cut is nobody can tell if you have been in 
swimming by fealing your hare witch is a 
grate advantidge Henry said witch is the 
kind of a boy Henry is always looking on 
the brite side of everything dont you think 
80? Comeing our hare is quite easey now 

Henry also had a fine letter from Lilly 
Purl about Tige and her hatt blone off 
witch was a grate cumfurt to both of us and 
Henry said it would be all rite to let you 
see it and onley shode how swete and sen- 
sibul she is and we are sending it and thank 
you again for the screw apart fish poal 
witch will be the last for the present: 


Dear Henry: I thought I would send 
you a few lines to let you know I am all rite 
and not to wurrey about my hatt blone in 
the lake witch Tige ran hoam with becaw 
my muther said you and William (Green) 
did the best enny two boys could and the 
butter and the iskream was enugh trubble 
without putting the hatt on top of them 
and she washt and prest the pink ribbun 
and made a new hatt witch is just as good 
and we all otto be glad the upsett minnis 
ters twins did not get hurt and not wurrey 
about a hatt choode up by a dog but if it 
was the minnisters twins it would be quite 
searyus. 

My muther said you must not be mad at 
Tige on our account becaws you are verry 
fond of him and she would not want any 
thing of ours to come betwene you and him 
becaws no gurls hatt would be wurth it and 
she would not want mine to come betwene 
a boy and his dog and probily never be the 
same again. So I thoght I would send you a 
few lines of how my muther feals about 
after we talkt it over and my muther said 
you and William (Green) would both ha 
a big peace of gelly cake if you were hea 
rite now and so you will know how she feal 
about it and Tige too so it would be all rite 
for you and William (Green) and Tige to 
come over enny time if you want to and the 
hatt would never be menshuned to en: 
of you but would be forgot with the pound 
of butter and the iskream witch mellted 
an ran out, 

And I am riteing you these few lines he 
caws it was Tige that did it and we want 
you to know thare is no bad fealing agenst 
Tige in case you mite want to come over 
and bring Tige along if you and Williar 
Green) mite come. My muther ushully 
bakes gelly cake on Tuesday witch would 
be fresh then and hopeing you and Williar 
(Green) are the same I remane 

Yours verry respectively 


LILLY PuRI 
P.S.--If William(Green )should ask about 


me you mite let him read this letter witc! 
] have no objeckshuns to and give him my 


best regords and I would rite him onley or 


Tige’s account witch is your dog and you 

otto know it for Tige’ ake and nopeing 

1 will be quite plane I remane as befor 

L. P 

It was a grate releef to both of us and Tigs 

would be if he ew it. Henry sends love 

and says to ask Uncle William if he wa 
eve ipersusspishus about Friday 
Your lo Ing nephew 


‘ ILLIAM GREEN 


P.S.—I bet Uncle William would like a 
clippt hare cut down in the country in the 
hot wether and would lagh to see us now 
but it will all be grone out in a few wea 
Ware my appendicks came out is still ¢ quite 
plane but fadeing a littul W.G 
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(What is happening 


here : 


HIS truck is heavily loaded going up a steep incline. 
The thrust of the worm against the bearing is tremendous. 
One wheel has slipped off the incline, bringing an enormous 
side strain on the axle. 
Your truck encounters similar conditions every day to a 
greater or less degree. 
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Sheldon 


AX LE 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


The conditions of unusual strain brought out in this illustration show 
the practical reasons for Sheldon Ball Thrust Bearings and the Sheldon 
Principle of Locomotive Axle Construction. 


Thrust Bearings 


The pressure of the worm against the bearing is 
the thrust load. In a Sheldon Worm Gear Axle 
this thrust is taken by a ball bearing because this 
is the type of bearing that reduces friction to an 
absolute minimum. 


Bal! bearings take tremendous pressure without 
wedging or tightening. All the strain passes through 
the center of each ball. Any bearing that has a 
wedging action becomes tighter as the load increases. 


Ball bearings are used also to avoid the necessity 
of adjustment. Sheldon worm bearings are self-ad 
justing to expansion and wear. The bearing at the 
tront of the worm 1s free to move backward or 
forward. 


Thus the possibility of improper adjustment 
and consequent damage 1s avoided. 


Locomotive Axle Principle 


. 

Railroads in every part of the world have adopted 
the principle of the revolving axle and fixed wheels, 
commonly known as a semi-floating axle, to give 
them the advantage of wide spread of bearings and 
long leverage against side shocks. 


This is the Sheldon Principle, which 
is employed in transporting the Freight 
Tonnage of the World. 


The wheels are fixed to the driving axle—one 
bearing is at the wheel end of the axle shaft and 
the other at the differential end, holding shaft and 


wheel steady against side strains. 


In the selection of your truck, study the axle—the 
most expensive and important unit 


Write for booklet clearly describing Sheldon points of superiority 


Sheldon Axle and Spring Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Automobiles and Trucks 
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SOME BOYS’ CLOTHING HAS STYLE, BUT ““RIGHT-POSTURE” IS STYLE! 





C ; & inclined to a wrong posture usually falls short in his lessons. 
Teachers say so, and they know. An erect, masterful carriage im- 
plants in the growing boy a habit of Manly Bearing that he'll never 
grow away from—*just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined”. 


Right-Postureé 


Boys Clothes 


coax your boy to stand up straight, to put his shoulders back, to put his 
chest out, thereby tending to cultivate pride, poise, character, confidence. 
Long-lasting fabrics and stitched-to-stay needlework—latest style with 
greatest sturdiness. 


Every “Right-Posture” Suit has the “Right-Posture” Label sewn under the collar. 
There should be a “Right-Posture” Clothier in your town. If not, write to us. 


TAILORED BY THE SNELLENBURG CLOTHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
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walked a little distance from the road and 
came to a wind-felled chestnut, where she 
seated herself upon the trunk, the peddler 
re maining on his feet in front ‘of her. 
‘Well,” she asked, “have you any 
news?” 

‘“*Yes,”’ he answered. 

None of his regular clients who might 
have happened within earshot could have 
recognized the peddler from his voice and 
manner of speaking. For, from this mo- 
ment on, both were so strikingly distinct and 
apart from the blithe and cheerful utter- 
ance and fantastic and philosophic rallies 
with which he entertained his customers 
that one would have bet one’s last dime 
that here spoke a different individual. The 
voice itself, heretofore a high barytone, 
became a resonant bass, the phrases were 
curt and comprehensive, with no verbal 
waste product in their making. But most 
striking of all was a certain crisp authori- 
tative note, as of one accustomed to com- 
mand. This was not arrogant or aggressive 
or precisely military in its cadence, but 
suggested rather a person who uncon- 
sciously commands and never thinks to 

encounter any possible lack of prompt obe- 
dience. 

“‘What is it?’’ Diana asked. 

“Allin good time. How are you getting 
on?” 

“Very badly,” said Diana. ‘This thing 
has thrown a black cloud over our place, 
and of course the boys are drinking harder 
than ever. It was bad enough before. I’m 
nearly distracted. Unless something hap- 
pens pretty soon we are going to fly to 
pieces.” 

“Something is going to happen very 
soon. How has your brother William been 
behaving?” 

‘Like a caged wolf. He no longer leaves 
the place, and I am glad of it, for he is in 
such a rabid state that the least thing 
might precipitate a tragedy a sidelong 
look or a snicker or a bad joke.” 

‘I think that we shall soon correct that,’ 
said the peddler. 

He glanced up at the heavy, turgid sky. 
“Probably to-night unless it rains; which 
it will not if I have any virtue as a weather 
prophet. It looks as though it was going to 
be a perfectly good night for a murder, 
and I am under the conviction that one is 
to be attempted.” 

Diana’s face whitened. She leaned for- 
ward and looked up at him with burning 
eyes. 

‘Must you keep me in such horrible sus- 
pense? Can't you tell me who they are, 
what they are, who you are’ 

“Yes. The time has come to lay my 
cards upon the table. I shall need your 
coéperation. ‘They’ are a gang of the 
most expert and experienced and dangerous 
thieves in the whole civilized world. Before 
the war they operated principally in Eu- 
rope—in England and on the Continent 
and they have very recently transferred 
their activities to this country and region. 
The gang was broken up two years before 
the war, and its principal heads were killed, 
but a pair of subordinate ones have man- 
aged to gather up some of the remnants 
and started in to work again. 

‘“‘And who are you?” Diana asked. 

‘My name is John Henry Dorsey, and I 
am at this moment an acting inspector of 
the secret police, with all due authority. 
That is not my profession, but merely to 
execute a special commission for which I 
have been deputized.” 

Diana’s violet eyes opened very wide. 
She stared at him a good deal as Aladdin 
might have stared at the genii which 
appeared on his rubbing the lamp. 

“Thank goodness!”’ she gasped. ‘‘Then 
you're not a peddler at all. 1 might have 
guessed. I’ve been a fool.” 

He smiled. 

“In thinking that I stole the Sultana and 
committed those other robberies? Scarcely 
that, Miss Kirkland. After having seen 
me watching the marquise that day and 
knowing my mechanical skill and that I 
had the entrée everywhere throughout the 
countryside and was beloved of all the 
dogs, you could scarcely think otherwise.” 

“Then you knew that I saw you!” Diana 
cried. 

“I should have had to be a very poor 
policeman not to see you baek by the bus. 

was very glad to know that you were 
there and saw me.” 

T hy?” 
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“‘Because I reasoned that it would relieve 
your mind to feel that you had something 
which might be brought forward for your 
brother’s ‘defense i in case of his arrest. Of 
course I had not the slightest intention of 
letting him be arrested.” 

Diana drew a deep breath of relief. 

“*T think I can guess who ‘they’ are. 

“Ah, but I gave you a tip about the 
Melton girl.” 

“Then it is these French people?” 

“They are not French. The so-called De 

Vallignacs are members of the old gang I 
mentioned. The girl Patricia is a sort of 
criminal phenomenon of cunning and 
strength and beauty whom we have yet to 
catalogue. She is the one who will prob- 
ably turn the trick to-night as the result of 
some information which I framed up for 
her this morning. Really, Miss Kirkland, 
she is not at all an ordinary mortal. I 
doubt that she is quite human. This had 
been told me, but I did not believe it until 
to-day. Itis true. She belongs, I actually 
believe, to some sort of intermediary 
world—-the elfin, wicked-fairy, evil-sprite, 
vampire world, which sensible people deny 
the existence of and intellectual folks are 

not quite sure about.” 
ittle shudder rippled through Diana. 

‘Then I must be an ‘intellectual,’ be- 
cause she made me feel that way from the 
moment of my meeting her. I had come 
to that very same conclusion when you 
warned me about her. Yet other people 
don’t seem to feel it. Most of the men are 
crazy about her. Even James, who is 
rather a misogynist, was beginning to sit 
up and take notice.” 

“If she inspired everybody as she does 
us she would not be very dangerous,” said 
the peddler. He raised his hand warn- 
ingly. ‘‘ Listen.” 

Just after passing the Kirkland gates the 
road took a bend so that the peddler’s van 
could not be seen from the entrance to the 
estate. There came now through the 
breathless sultry air the hum of a smoothly 
running motor car which slowed, horned 
and could then be heard entering the 
grounds. It reached the door apparently, 
then came to a stop. 

“Speaking of the devil,”’ said the ped- 
dler—‘‘there is our dear friend Stephan 
now. He has dropped in for a little chat. 
Where are all your people?” 

‘Father has gone to town and the boys 
are probably swimming, as the tide is right 
and it’s so beastly close.” 

‘Then,’ said the peddler, ‘“‘Stephan’s 
little job will be easy. I don’t know pre- 
cisely what it is, but by a simple process of 
deduction I should say that it had to do 
with the business of to-night. Patricia has 
probably sent him in an effort to get one 
of your pistols or rifles or something to 
indicate that his death is due to suicide.” 

Diana stared at him, unable to believe 
th: at his words were to be taken seriously. 

““Do you mean to tell me that the Mel- 
ton girl really inte nds to make an attempt 
on William’s life?’ 

“She does, unless I am very much mis- 
taken. So far as any scruple is concerned, 
I am sure that she would cheerfully as- 
phyxiate you all in your beds if she felt it 
would make her own position any more 
secure. You see, Miss Kirkland, they had 
counted on the Marquise d’Irancy’s accus- 
ing William, and she has done nothing of 
the sort; nor have any of the other victims 
of these people’s clever burglaries brought 
any charge against William at all. These 
thieves intended that William should be 
the scapegoat, and, having learned of his 
social habit of visiting variously and about 
his irregular way of living, they cunningly 
managed so that every house plundered 
was one where William happened to be 
stopping at the time.’ 

Diana nodded. 

“But the theft of the Sultana? That 
must have been pure accident.” 

“It was an accident that the marquise 
fainted when alone with William, but it was 
one by which Patricia was quick to profit 
as soon as she learned what had oecurred. 
It warranted her taking the chance to get 
the jewel before the marquise had discov- 
ered her loss. Just how she managed it I 
don’t know, but as she is a creature of un- 
canny physical strength the chances are 
that while walking back to the house with 
the marquise, possibly with her arm about 
her shoulders, she merely took the locket 
in her hand and opened it.” 





“‘How do you know that the locket was 
so hard to open?” Diana asked. 

The peddler laughed. 

“‘T knew about the lockets before ever I 
saw the marquise,” said he. ‘‘ Miss Mel- 
ton probably did not. She guessed their 
use. The intuition of such folks as she is 
incredible, and unless the character is 
fundamentally good it is most apt to lead 
its possessor into crime, because he or she 
finds it so easy to outwit ordinary people. 
It is almost as though one had the gift of 
invisibility or actual clairvoyance.” 

‘And yet you have fooled her,” said 
Diana. 

“I think so. That was my sole object in 
becoming a peddler. To deceive such 
hyperacute intelligences one must first be 
able almost to deceive oneself in regard to 
his assumed personality. I had to make 
myself believe that I was Clamp, the laugh- 
ing, singing, philosophic peddler and tinker 
and jack-of-all-trades. 1 had to practice 
this intense auto-delusion in order that she 
should get nothing from me by repercus- 
sion. 

“You certainly put it over 
fervently. 

‘I hope so. For the ordinary criminal 
mind or that of the average political intri- 
gante an ordinary peddler role would have 
served the purpose, but for these were- 
wolves it needed something daring; a self- 
advertisement so outré as to bar the door 
of their brains from suspicion, for in such 

cases conviction is not necessary. The first 
whiff of suspicion and the game is up. But 
scarcely any head, however criminally as- 
tute, could contain at the same time the 
ideas of sleuth and of a roaring, snorting, 
coughing, clanging motor truck, hung with 
oilstoves and dishpans, plow and anchor 
chains, that could be heard approaching 
three miles away.” 

Diana laughed. Such was the sense of 
security inspired by the personality of the 
peddler that she felt as though all her 
troubles were over, that the black pall was 
already lifted from her house. 

“One hears of wonderful camouflage,” 
she began, but the peddler raised his hand 
protestingly. 

““My dear Miss Kirkland,” said he, ‘‘it 
was anything but that. Camouflage is the 
mimicry of Nature, and my uproarious old 
bus is unlike anything in heaven or earth. 
That is the beauty of it —the distracting 
fe ature of it.” 

‘And so were you,” said Diana. 

‘The joke of it is,” said the peddler, 
“that as a purely commercial proposition 
it has been a tremer idous success. ie 

‘I think,” said Diana, ‘‘that the same 
would be true of anything you undertook.” 

He didn’t seem to hear —appeared to be 
listening and at that moment they heard 
Stephan’s car passing out of the Kirkland 
place. It struck the highway and hummed 
off like a homing bee. 

Then as its vibration ceased they looked 
at each other, and as their eyes met there 
occurred one of those repercussions just 
mentioned by the peddler. Perhaps the 
nervous tension of the moment had made 
them hypersensitive, for if eyes are the 
windows of the soul, then these two pair 
were in that second like wide-open French 
ones which swing outward as doors, per- 
mitting an intimate view of whatever is 
within. It is probable that each saw the 
other’s treasure house and perhaps some 
beautiful and startled inmate not yet ready 
for presentation. At any rate it must have 
been a rather bewildering dénouement, and 
one for which each felt the present crisis to 
be premature, for Diana drew the curtains 
of her long lashes, her face a crimson glow, 
while the peddler turned his face, through 
which a swarthy flush was burning its way, 
and‘stared down a vista of the trees at the 
tarnished aluminum waters of the bay 

“You must understand, Miss Kirk- 
land,” said he in an even voice, ‘that it 
would be of incalculable value to these 
bandits if William should be found to have 
committed suicide. Knowing his nature 
such an act would be taken as a clear ad- 
mission of guilt, for the sake of avoiding 
further disgrace.”’ 

“Of course,”’ said Diana; ‘but I do not 
see how they could possibly hope to man- 
age it.’’ She straightened up suddenly and 
looked at the peddler with violet eyes which 
had suddenly grown black. This threat on 
her brother’s life, instead of frightening the 
girl, roused in full volume the Kirkland 


* said Diana 









fighting spirit never far below the surface 

“If they think that all they’ve got to do 
is to walk up and knock William on the 
head as if he were a silly sheep let them go 
ahead and try it. I suppose that they 
might ambush him from behind a tree, but 
if they did that they'd never get away with 
it. Some of us would hear the shot and 
take their trail with the dogs.”’ 

“They have probably considered all 
that,” said the peddler. “It is not their 
object merely to assassinate William. That 
wotild do them more harm than good. Un- 
less they can see their way to manage the 
job so cleverly,that the coroner will be 
obliged to bring a verdict of suicide they 
will not tackle it at all. But I’m very much 
convinced that my frame will fit their little 
pic ture very nicely.” 

‘Your frame?” 

“Yes. The bogus information I fur- 
nished Patricia early this afternoon while 
doing a little job in the house. It did not 
take the mind-of a Machiavelli to see what 
she was hingry for, and I fed it to her in 
good measure. She thinks also that she 
will have to act quickly,‘as I remarked that 
you were planning to take William to a 
sanitarium within the next day or two. 
And"’— he glanced at the sky —‘‘she could 
not possibly have a better night for her 
little spree. It will be black and sultry and 
undoubtedly followed by rain to-morrow 
morning eafly. There is an easterly storm 
brewing. Yes, Miss Kirkland, I feel almost 
as sure that the attempt will be made to- 
night as I do that it will clear things up for 
all of us. But I shall need your assistance.” 

He appeared to reflect for a moment 
while Diana watched him, scarcely breath- 
ing. She had the curious sense of being 
with a stranger, a man whom she had never 
previously met but of whom she had caught 
a glimpse in passing. Or it was rather as 
though he were the twin brother of some 
man whom she had known. 

He glanced at her with a nod 

“This is what I want you to do. Lock 
up all the dogs before it gets dark and just 
after nightfall bring down to the hydro 
plane hangar one of your brother William's 
white-flannel suits, a sweater or football 
jersey, and the white-felt hat he usually 
wears. Leave these things in the seat of the 
machine and then go back to the house and 
stay there.” 

“Is that all?” cried Diana. “Can't I 
stay and watch?” 

“No. I want you to stand guard over 
your menfolks to make certain that nobody 
leaves the house.”’ 

‘But do you think I can ever keep the 
men bottled up like that?” 

“You must!” said the peddler firmly 
“Any snooping round might be absolutely 
fatal to my plan. We have to do with an 
inhuman sensory apparatus. This Patricia 
girl is anomalous 1 doubt if 
one could find anything just like her in any 
of the annals of crime. Besides her flair, as 
the French would call it, she is a phenome- 
non of physical strength. She could take 
prizes as a strong woman in a circus. She 
is a past mistress of jiujitsu, swims like an 
otter, and could win a Marathon race. Not 
long ago she came within one grab of put 
ting it all over a powerful college athlete 
named Plunkett who tried to get some 
smuggled loot away from her.” 

Diana’s blue eyes opened very wide, then 
she nodded. : 

“I knew that she was a splendid athlete 
I took her on for tennis one day and she 
put it all over me, and I've collared a few 
cups myself. She seemed to get across the 
court in one bound, ana without exerting 
herself in the least—as if she had willed 
herself there. She had us all beaten in the 
water too. As Gerry Metcalf said, she re 
minded him of an otter, because she scarcely 
left a ripple —as if she were full of joints.’ 

“Tt seems a pity,’’ said the peddler, “ that 
such a woman should be destined to spend 
the next twenty years of her life in the 
penitentiary —but then, perhaps she’s not 
We haven't got her yet. We haven't got 
any of them yet. The French police had a 
lot of crimes charged up to the Countess de 
Vallignac, which is not her name. She was 
known as Léontine and worked under the 
direction of a Pole named Ivan, who wa 
chief of a swell mob which had Europe 
terrorized for a number of years. But they 
could never put her under arrest,” 

“Why not?” 

Continued on Page 120 
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Put up in vacuum packages that retain all their fresh purity and Grqwnscom photegraph 

-. : * - taken from windows 
appetizing flavor—all meat, no waste—in tempting variety— of our plant at 

p . . ° ° Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Council Meats provide your family and guests with instantly 
available meals. Ready to serve—ready to please. Ask your grocer 
for Council Meats—get the best the market affords. 


Carried by Most Grocers in the Following Delicious Array: 


Vienna Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Corned Beef Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat 
Roast Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash Ox Tongues 
Genuine Potted Ham Tripe Genuine Deviled Tongue 


If you would like a handy little guide to good living, send for our free book, ‘ Ap- 
petizing Suggestions.” It pictures many tempting dishes made with a great variety of 
meats and other good things to eat—and shows how to prepare them. It's an unusual 
help to every housekeeper. 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

“For the same reason that it is often 
impossible to arrest a big promoter or 
financier of whose crooked methods there is 
not the slightest doubt. Criminals of this 
class merely plan and direct. The work itself 
is done by expert subordinates who have the 


nerve and skill but would run a big risk of 
being killed or captured unless assisted by 
these principals who clear the way and 


cover their tracks. I could have nabbed 
the thieves with the goods in any of these 
robberies, that of your own safe included.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Because I would not have been able to 
prove anything on the principals them- 
selves. When one is waiting to bag an elk 
or a boar one doesn’t shoot at a weasel. 
When the De Vallignacs called at your house 
after leaving Patricia at the Metcalfs’, your 
brothers were down at the hangar working 
at the hydroplane. Your Chinese butler, 
Chang, took Léontine and Stephan down 
there, and while he was gone the chauffeur, 
Gustave, slipped in and opened the safe 
with about as much difficulty as I might 
open a child’s penny bank. Of course I 
guessed what they were up to, but it was 
no part of my plan to catch a mere cracks- 
man. I have not been roaring round the 
country these last weeks selling things and 
mending things and cramming my head with 
maxims and epigrams for that. The French 
police warned us that there was no good in 
nailing any of these underlings. They have 
never been known to peach.” 

“But don’t you run a great risk of losing 
everything by waiting?’ 

The peddler smiled. 

“The risk is not precisely mine,”’ said he, 
“and I have been willing to take a chance 
on the property of the rest of you to pro- 
tect society against a very great danger. 
It’s going to be a hard job. These birds are 
terribly wary. They are not like the crimi- 
nals we have had to deal with over here. In 
America we think of a cracksman and 
burglar as a low-browed brute with a pistol 
and a jimmy, cunning as a prowler and 
with high-grade manual dexterity but low- 
grade actual intelligence. That is because 
in this ey a thief intelligent enough to 


defy the law does not crack safes. He goes 
in for high finance or politics or something 
that offers a wider scope for his talents. 
The plundering of mere loot on an elaborate 


scale is an archaic institution which belongs 
to Europe or the Orient. In the present 
case a focus of this European infection has 
been planted over here. I have no great fear 
of being able to recover what has n lost 
through its ravages, but whether or not I 
can isolate the microbe is quite a different 
matter.” 

“I wish that I could really help,’ 
Diana. 

“You can—by doing what I ask. Don’t 
tell your family any more than is absolutely 
necessary to ben them in bounds. The 
mere opening of a door might upset my 
plans-—a flood of light or sudden loud voices. 
On the other hand, don’t darken the house 
or do anything out of the customary. You 
may tell William if you like that his inno- 
cence is perfectly well known to the au- 
thorities, and that his name will soon be 
cleared of all suspicion. Now I must go.” 

Diana reached out both hands and looked 
at him with brimming eyes. It was the 
first time since her rescue that she had 
offered the peddler her hand, and now she 
tendered both, and if the truth were known 
a good deal more besides. But the peddler 
merely caught them for an instant, gave 
them a slight reassuring squeeze, let them 
fall, tugged at his béret, turned on his heel 
and strode off toward his van. 

Diana watched him disappear behind the 
wall, then flung herself at Ril length on the 
aromatic pine needles, buried her face in 
her Saal arms and gave herself passively 
to the rush of 4 new and wonderful emo- 
tion, 


said 


xIVv 


N HOUR before dark the peddler parked 

at his favorite spot in the Metcalf 

meadow, to which he felt almost a squat- 

ter’s sovereignty. For the sake of appear- 

ances he rigged his tent, then snatched a 
bite to eat and got to work. 

His first act was to overhaul his motor 
cycle and make sure that it was tuned up 
to racing trim. Next he plunged into his 
store, secured an armful of oakum, and 
with a ball of fishline compressed it into a 
sphere the size and shape of a man’s head, 
winding it like the inside of a baseball. 

The weather conditions pleased him in- 
finitely, being such as at that season usually 
p e a southeasterly storm. It was 
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evident that the night would be very dark, 
very still, and that the wind and rain would 
probably hold off at least until daybreak 
or the turn of the tide, which should begin 
to flow a little after midnight. 

His final act of preparation for the noc- 
turnal stalk ahead was to put on a pair of 
canvas sneakers and thrust into the side 

ockets of his blue-denim blouse a pair of 

andcuffs, a small automatic pistol and a 
pocket torch. Then wheeling his tandem 
motor cycle out into the road, he mounted 
it and proceeded rapidly to the spot where 
he had halted his truck to enter the woods 
and watch the Marquise d’Irancy. 

Here he left the machine in a clump of 
laurel and, making his way to the lane, 
eoeees rapidly down it to the rear of the 

irkland grounds, where he struck the path 
to the hangar, a large low building with a flat 
tin roof. The door was padlocked, but he 
knew where the key was hidden. Entering 
he groped his way to the hydroplane, on the 
seat of which he found the white-flannel 
costume, jersey and hat left by Diana. 
He had previously located a heap of worn- 
out boat cushions stuffed with kapok, and 
one of these he dragged outside, where 
though it was already dark there still lin- 
gered sufficient light upon the still water 
to enable him to carry on his task. 

Ripping open the cushion he proceeded 
to stuff the football jersey with kapok until 
it had assumed the approximate dimensions 
of its owner, after which he slipped the 
flannel coat over it. When the trousers 
were similarly distended he carried the 
component parts of his manikin to a rustic 
bench under a pine tree at the top of the 
bank, and here he assembled them, securing 
the oakum head by means of a few sticks 
worked into it and the torso beneath. No 
great manipulation was required to give 
the dummy the perfect simulacrum of a 
dozing or merely dejected form such as that 
of William might be expected to portray. 
Even in the heavy murk the white flannels 
and soft white hat were easily distinguished 
from a considerable distance. 

eg thus rigged out his fore the 
peddler found a blind already provided in 
a thick clump of laurel directly behind the 
bench. He had taken the precaution of 
blackening his face, and now crouched in 
dark foliage it is doubtful if even the eye 
of an Indian would have discovered him 
had the night been a bright instead of a 
murky one. 

And here he waited with that patience 
which is the birthright of the born hunter— 
of savage beasts or savage men. An hour 
passed. The silence was so intense that it 
seemed to have a ponderosity augmented 
by the oppressive atmosphere. Not a 
breath of air stirred, nor was there so much 
as the splash of a wavelet on the beach. 
From far in the distance came such sounds 
as are to be heard at night in any populous 
community—the rumble of a train, whistle 
of a boat ora locomotive, whir of a motor,and 
the like, But these seemed only to accentu- 
ate the breathless stillness of immediate 
surroundings, where all that reached the 
hypersensitive ears of the peddler were the 
hissings in the rockweed as the tide fell, and 
the sudden scurry of some little woodsy 
creature going about its furtive affairs. 

Then a great barred owl from the depths 
of the park boomed out to frighten the 
sleeping birds. 

**Hoo! Hoo! Hoo-o-0-00!""—a cry termi- 
nating in the peculiar > yt and snapping 
of the beak. The peddler feared it might 
disturb the dogs, but apparently they were 
accustomed to it, and Diana had fed them 
their fill to ny my the sleep of repletion. 

The peddler lay upon his side, every 
sense alert, and it did not seem to him that 
he had been there very long when he knew 
that his vigil was destined to be rewarded. 
Up from the still water came the faint 
thrill of a rapidly revolving motor, of which 
his trained ear was quick to ize the 
beat. Perhaps his eyes were of the night 
quality or possibly the heavy sky had 
actually thinned a little, for it seemed to 
him that his horizon had receded, ane pees, 
ently he picked up the long dark body of 
the motor boat tearing through the still 
water at a distance of about four hundred 
yards, its phosphorescent bow wave giving 
it distinct location. 

It passed without stopping and with no 
apparent alteration in its s , and this 
circumstance gave the peddler its peculiar 
information, for he was now sure that he 
had to deal with the most sinister and 
stealthy of the band—that strange in- 
human creature who had impressed him 
as belonging to some other dimension of 
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matter than his own, to the "tween world, 
that realm denied by most, admitted by 
some, and in which the peddler was begin- 
ning to believe. It was the were-woman, 
Patricia, and she had slipped off the launch 
at speed and was swimming in. Of this the 
— was assured, for no towing boat, 

owever light, could have been cast off from 
the stern without the beat of the motor indi- 
cating the relief from even so slight a 
strain. Ordinary ears might not have de- 
tected this, but those of the peddler were 
trained to the sound of pngninesy. 

His first consciousness of another living 

resence near was after the swell from the 
aunch had splashed upon the beach and 
the water resumed its stagnant calm. Then 
he caught the sheen of a slight disturbance, 
a second swell scarcely perceptible and not 
made by the motor boat. A moment later 
from a distance of perhaps fifty yards, pos- 
sibly more, in that telephonic atmosphere, 
he heard the click of a — against an- 
other. Followed the faintest rustle of 
leaves, and laying his ear to the ground it 
seemed to him that he could distinguish the 
soft padding of a tread light as that of a 
stalking leopardess. 

Then silence, and the big barred owl 
boomed again. 

Suddenly a dark shape was silhouetted 
against the lighter opacity of sky. The 
aed saw it pause, then stoop as if to 
isten or peer beneath the low branches of 
the firs. It withdrew from his arc of vision. 
A dry twig snapped behind him; not loudly, 
but with the dull creak of rotten wood. 
Silence again—utter and absolute. He did 
not dare to risk a backward glance. He 
knew that he had to deal with senses as 
keenly alert as those of a feral beast; or, 
more than that, an evil sprite. 

Though his hearing seemed keyed to the 
delicacy ofa microphoneit told him nothing, 
but he seemed to feel the stealthy approach 
from the rear, to be subconsciously aware 
of its circling the clump of laurel in which 
he was ambushed. Then, proving this to 
be a fact, the pine carpet gave out the 
faintest whispering and a dark body loomed 
so close that he could have reached out his 
hand and touched a nether limb. It stopped, 
stood for an instant as if waiting for a 
summons. 

In this period of pause the peddler heard 
the distant whir of the motor boat appar- 
— returning. It reached a point di- 
rectly opposite, not far offshore, though it 
seemed to him more distant than in passing, 
and at this moment the figure moved swiftly 
forward with a step so gliding and silent 
that it seemed to drift. As the dull sheen 
of the water became its background the 
peddler could distinguish the flowing femi- 
nine curves, which seemed clothed from 
head to foot in a maillot of some dark ma- 
terial. He saw also the cord which dangled 
from one half-raised hand, and immediately 
he understood the murderous stratagem. 

For this was one historic classic in the 
annals of French crime, and known to have 
been successfully practiced by women of 
no great strength on powerful men victims, 
It was such as gave a fatal supremacy to 
the assassin once the turn was made. ‘Such 
is la garrotte, the strangler’s trick, and its 
operation is to get behind the victim, pass 
the cord about the neck and with a twist of 
the hand tighten to the point of suffoca- 
tion, then hold fast. It has been accom- 
plished with a silk handkerchief or cating 
or a woman’s long glove. It is swift an 
sure, stifling outcry, leaving no mark; and 
the position of the aggressor, directly back 
of the victim, lends to oomty. 

It had not been difficult for Stephan, left 
for a few moments alone while Chang went 
to the rear of the house to summor the 
Kirklands. He had slipped the silken cord 
which held back the portiére and jammed 
a bight of the portiére itself in a manner to 
secure it in place. It was with this cord 
that Patricia now purposed to garrote her 
scapegoat and afterward to suspend his 
lifeless body from a low bough. Every- 
thing seemed in her favor—the rustic bench 
and the character of the tree above it. 
William found, thus hanging, the bench 
capsized as though kicked over, must needs 
present every aspect of a suicide, while the 
autopsy showing asphyxiation could leave 
no room for doubt. : 

Something akin to admiration flashed 
through the mind of the dler as it 
leaped to an appreciation of its subtlety. 
It was worthy of the girl Patricia. And 
then like a flash came the dénouement, to 
turn grim tragedy into screaming farce. 

He saw Patricia swing forward, deftly 
pass the cord, then give a twist of her hand 
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as she set violently backward. But instead 
of encountering the expected eae strain 
against which she had braced herself, the 
dummy head flew off, whereupon Patricia, 
her backward tension meeting with no re- 
sistance whatever, lost her balance and 
came down fairly atop of the peddler, from 
whom the weight of her solid body knocked 
a stupendous grunt. : 

The next instant he had gripped her, 
catch-as-catch-can, and for a moment it 
was as though two wild animals of the 
jungle were “Tg | furiously about, the one 
striving to hold, the other to escape. And 
escape she did, though leaving a good part 
of her maillot in the peddler’s clutching 
fingers. She sprang to her feet, but the 
peddler grabbed one ankle, tripped and 
seized her again, and for the next few sec- 
onds it seemed to him that he was grap- 
pling with some automaton of animated 
flesh operated by an underlying mech- 
anism of steel springs and wires. He was 
gouged and buffeted about the head, 
scratched and bitten as though hoon 
with a tigress or female ape, received an al 
but knockout blow on the angle of the jaw, 
constantly compelled to shift his slipping 
grasp of her for a fresh and better hold. He 
elt her teeth fasten in his forearm, tried to 
get her by the throat, missed his clutch and 
made one for an elbow with the other hand, 
this time succeeding, but only to feel it 
twist clear and brought back violently 
against his chin. 

It staggered him a little, and before he 
could clip her again she was clear of his 
arms, writhing through and under them 
out of his reach. As he scrambled up and 
made a dive at her knees, football fashion, 
determined now to throw and stun her, she 
whisked over the bank and landed on the 
shingle ten feet below with a scattering of 
stones. Though he came crashing down 
beside her in time to fling an arm about her 
waist she had wrenched clear before he 
could lock it with the other and, leaping 
down the beach, the black water took her 
flashing body. 

The peddler plunged after her, squatter- 
ing in, waist deep, then flung himself head- 
long to swim. The tide was within half an 
hour of the ebb, the water for some little 
distance not more than three feet deep, too 
shallow to swim, too deep to wade, and the 

dler made the mistake of trying to com- 
ine both methods of locomotion, which 
does not lend itself to speed. Patricia 
dived, shot along the bottom like a frog for 
fifty feet and broke the surface well ahead 
of him just as he was getting into his stroke. 
The peddler had always felt himself to be 
more active, relatively, in the water than on 
the land, had grown up alongshore, was a 
height-and-depth diver and swimming racer 
of much local repute down Bay Ridge way, 
where aquatics are the principal summer 
sport. So now with no doubt of his ability 
to overhaul her he rolled on his side, made 
of himself a partial submarine and with the 
claw stroke, at which he was adept, pro- 
ceeded to cut down the ten-yard lead gained 
by Patricia while he was floundering in the 
shallow water. 

For the first fifty yards he gained, cut 
down the distance between them to less 
than half, expected any moment to see his 
quarry collapse under the terrific strain of 
such a breathless sprint, and drift into his 
arms an easy prey. He crept up a little 
closer, felt the pulse of water driven back 
by her powerful strokes, and as he shot 
ahead felt sure that he must find her ankle 
within his grasp. 

But nothing of the sort occurred, and 
glancing back at the shore it flashed sud- 
denly across the peddler’s mind that he 
was getting yay | far away from it. 
What was to prevent the launchman from 
starting his motor, dashing in and riddling 
him with bullets? To be sure, he had his 
own automatic and the chances were that 
being immersed would not destroy its ef- 
ficacy; nevertheless the odds would be in 
favor of the person or persons in the launch. 
And all at once he doubted that he could 
catch Patricia in any case. Failing to do so 
in the first fifty-yard sprint he was bound 
to admit defeat, for heavy muscles over- 
taxed invariably tire quicker than lithe 
ones, because of the greater amount of 
contractile tissue to accumulate waste prod- 
ucts. The peddler knew that he was tiring, 
could not hold the pace, in a word had lost 
the match from start to finish and might as 
well acknowledge it. This girl had broken 
each of his holds, maltreated him at a 
dozen bleeding points, squirmed out of his 
arms, beaten him to the water, then in it. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Bho omni mg ruled by habit rather than by reason. For surely A 
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Continued from Page 120) 

And now like the siren which she was, 
her object was to lure him farther out, 
when a call to the launch would bring it up 
for his destruction. The peddler was philo- 
sophic, not profane, but as he realized all 
this, some classic invective not to be found 
in Aristotle, Epictetus or Plato gurgled 
from his submerged lips and eddied off in 
salty spume. 

He fetched up short, spun about and 
started for the shore with a long but restful 
normal swimming stroke. 

He had proceeded twenty yards perhaps 
when, happening to glance back, he re- 
ceived a shock. For here came Patricia 
after him, and she was coming fast, as 
could be seen from her phosphorescent bow 
wave, like that of thelaunch. She, too, was 
employing the overhand stroke, and the 
peddler caught the flash of her gleaming 
arm as it rose in perfect rhythm. 

For a moment he could not 
understand, failed utterly to read 
her purpose. And then as he con- 
tinued to watch her and saw that 
she was rapidly lessening his lead 
this suddenly dawned upon his 
startled consciousness. 

The hunt had suddenly reversed 
itself. It was he who was now the 
quarry and she the huntress. Hav- 
ing outwrestled and outswum him, 
she was now in pursuit with the 
amiable object of outlasting him 
beneath the surface—in a word, 
to drown him. She could not have 
recognized him for the man of 
massive physique which she must 
have known the peddler to be. 
No doubt she thought him some 
clever sleuth who had picked up 
an accurate clew to the success- 
ful criminal efforts of the com- 
munity, traced them to their 
source, and by a process of simple 
reasoning surmised that an effort 
might be made to make William 
the forever-silent scapegoat. 

Thus having discovered that 
she was more than a match for 
this dangerous pursuer, both in the 
water and out, it had suggested 
itself to Patricia’s vivid brain 
that this man must not escape, 
that possibly he had kept his 
information to himself, and that 
given permanently to the sea a 
very present peril might be re- 
moved. So here she came hand 
over hand to remove him, to offer 
him a sacrifice to Neptune, who 
appeared to have given her the 
freedom of his domain. 

The quality of fear had never 
trespassed in the peddler’s heart, 
except perhaps in dreams, but as 
he turned and watched Patricia's 
confident approach a shiver that 
was not caused by the chill waters 
of the bay struck through him. 
This was less physical than of 
something eerie in the situation. 
He felt as though about to en- 
gage in a life-and-death struggle 
with a mermaid or siren or nixie 
or some such malicious denizen 
of the deep to whom the brine 
was a native medium and one 
possessed of the cold-blooded, re- 
lentless, slippery strength of eels 
and fishes and mollusks, and the 
like. So even while common sense 
told him that he had absolutely 
nothing to fear, with his great i, 





tried to drag her still deeper down, counting 
on the exhaustion of the pressure, but the 
long arms writhed up under his and about 
his neck like the tentacles of an octopus. 
Then as if by mutual consent they both 
rose for a gasping breath or two, clinched 
and sank, the peddler renewing his tactics 
of forcing her to the lower depths. But 
this plan, sound in theory—for with all her 
strength her lighter feminine structure could 
not have withstood the pressure like his 
massive masculine frame—was impossible 
of practice, because to gain depth with the 
lungs inflated it is necessary to swim down, 
and her clinging, encircling limbs made this 
impossible, so that their struggles were 
confined to the higher level, just under the 
surface and upon it, catching a lungful of 
air as opportunity offered. 

The outcome was of course inevitable, 
for no girl, however strong and active and 
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Shedid notanswer. The lithe, half-naked 
body went suddenly limp like that of a 
drowned person. He thought she had lost 
consciousness, and taking her under the 
arm he turned her on her back and started 
to tow her slowly ashore, finding it neces- 
sary to support her head above the surface. 
For about a hundred yards they proceeded 
in this way, the peddler blowing like a 
grampustorecover his wind, Patriciasupine, 
inert, trailing after him like a band of alge. 

Within fifty yards of the shore the arm 
supporting her grew cramped, and he re- 
leased his hold for an instant to stretch it. 
There was a sudden swirl in the water, the 
violent thrust of a foot against his thigh, 
and he whirled about, to see her in full 
flight foaming seaward, hand over hand, 
free, unhampered, reanimated, fresh ap- 
parently as ever after her brief period of 
relaxation. 








strength and deep lung capacity, . 
that it was ridiculous, pusillani- 
mous for a man of his breadth and 
brawn to dread drowning at the hands of 
this elfin girl, yet it was with a foreboding 
almost superstitious that he turned and, 
treading water, waited her attack. 

This came stealthily, as might have been 
expected. Within ten feet of him she dived, 
as dives an otter or a shark, slipping under 
with no disturbance, and a second later 
he felt himself gripped about the legs and 
drawn under. He was ready for this—de- 
sired it, in fact—his reason telling him that 
he would certainly be able to outlast her, 
as, aside from amphibious folks like native 
pearl divers, he had yet to find his match 
in underwater time tests. 

So filling his lungs he let himself sink, 
and there, a fathom or two deep, the real 
struggle began. It seemed to the peddler 
that he had to do with several swimmers, 
Loreleis, or Rhine maidens, smooth-skinned 
aquatic creatures in their natural element. 
He clutched her by her bare shoulders and 





good a swimmer, could cope long with a 
man of the peddler’s might and aquatic 
abilities. Realizing this and the ridiculous 
amount of time it was taking to subdue 


him. Several times of course he could have 
quickly finished the bizarre struggle by a 
heavy blow, but his manhood forbade. He 
was determined to take her unhurt, and 
presently whirling her about he gripped 
her wrist in one hand, and with the other 
drew the handcuffs from the pocket of his 
blouse. She shot downward like a squid, 
but he sank after her, snapped on one of the 
manacles and squeezed it tight; then a 
fathom deep and directly behind her he 
caught her free hand, hauled it back and 
upward and attached the other wristlet of 
steel. Then her struggles ceased and a 
stroke or two brought them to the surface. 

“T’ve got you now, you witch!” gurgled 
the peddler. 





He Proceeded to Examine Through His Glasses a Vessel Lying at Anchor Opposite the Dw Vallignacs' House 


The peddler stared after her in stupe 
faction. Too late he realized that she had 
baffled: him again, played possum while 
she slipped her manacles, resting and wait 
ing for her opportunity. 

And as he watched her streaking out 
with a trail of phosphorescence in her wake 
he heard a mocking: laugh, and a clear 
voice cry “‘A moi, Jean!” 

The thrum of the motor answered her. 
The peddler turned and swam slowly for 
the shore. 


xvV 


F ALL the virtues the most difficult 
perhaps is that of obedience to recog- 
nized authority. Diana had intended to 
obey implicitly the peddler’s instructions, 
At least she told herself she had, but there 
may have been perhaps a subconscious 
reservation. 
Raising herself at length from the bosom 
of Mother Earth, to whom she had been 
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confiding silently a most momentous secret, 
she returned to the house, where she found 
her father and brothers assembled in the 
library moodily discussing the peddler’s 
presence somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity and speculating on what it might 
portend. For there was this about the 
peddler’s movements: on a still day such 
as this everybody within a radius of a mile 
knew when he was in motion, when he 
stopped, and when he started again 

So when Diana entered they looked up 
at her with a sort of aggressive expectancy 
The suspense of the last fortnight had 
weighed heavily upon this brood of un 
governables. They had taken the peddler’s 
word for what they judged to be its worth, 
which was considerable. There was that 
about him which impressed even such 
recalcitrant natures as theirs and, following 
his directions, they had tried to lead their 
customary lives, though with in 
different success 

Naturally they had discussed 
and disputed over the true iden 
tity of the peddler and his part in 
the bewildering coil until there 
was nothing more tosay, no theory 
to advance which had not been 
fought over to a finish. Yet none 
had hit upon the true solution, be- 
cause there seemed no point of 
departure from which a precise 
landfall could be made. As the 
peddler had told Diana, the mind 
could not compass the idea of a 
secret policeman going about his 
covert affairs in a roaring, ramp- 
ing motor bus, which aside from 
its own racket made its proprie 
tor the most conspicuous and 
widely advertised individual in 
the region. A year of such pub- 
licity and Clamp might have run 
successfully for Congress 

It had finally simmered down 
to an agreement— which occurred 
only when there was nothing lef! 
to argue about—-that the peddler 
was a quaint and curious eccentric 
of mingled sense and nonsense, 
who in his intercourse through 
out the community had stubbed 
his toe upon something to con 
vince him that an organized 
gang of thieves had been at work 
and it was possible that he had 
furnished the police with certain 
data to prevent the arrest of 
William on suspicion. He might 
also have caused the marquise 
to be advised to remain silent 
pending official investigation 

Nevertheless, the suspense was 
wearing out their nerves, normally 
of high tension. They could not 
help but feel the misgivings of 
their friends and neighbors and 
their patience was rapidly becom 
ing exhausted. Any sort of climax 
or dénouement seemed preferable 
to this watchless waiting; where 
fore at sight of Diana's flushed 
cheeks and burning eyes they 
had some difficulty in restraining 
what they felt to be an unmanly 
eagerness for news ® 

The squire was the first to 
speak. 

“Well, daughter,” he growled, 
“has that confounded peddler 
anything to report?” 

Diana had a short, sharp strug 
gle to obey instruction 

“Nothing positive,” she an 
swered, “but there’s something 
in the wind. He wants you all 
to stay in the house after dark 
to-night and he told me to see that the 
dogs were shut up in the kennels.” 

“He be hanged!” growled William 
“I'm getting fed up on all this mysteriou 


ness, 
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“If you don’t do as he says you may 
spoil everything.” 

“But why should everything happen 
here on our place?"’ demanded Jam« 
“They've cleaned out the safe. What the 
deuce more do they want?” 

‘Unless you promise me not to leave the 
house after dark I shall not tell you,” said 
Diana. “And if you won't promise and do 
leave it after dark you may ruin the chance 
of catching the real thieves.” 

But with infuriating obstinacy the 
brothers refused absolutely to promise. It 
was a tradition in the family that a promise 
made must for good or ill be blindly kept, 
and for this reason they made it a point 

Continued on Page 127 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
never at any time to promise anybody any- 
thing. They may be said to have pledged 
themselves never to make a pledge. This 
it was, if the truth were known, that had 
prevented Gwendolyn Metcalf from engag- 
ing herself to marry William, because he 
would not promise to correct his habits. 
Similarly it had on two occasions interfered 
with certain matrimonial ambitions on the 
part of James, for which he was subse- 
quently very glad. But his promise to his 
sister he felt to be quite warranted as a sort 
of votive covenant for her sake, not his 
own, while William’s had been made 
similarly, for the sake of the family honor. 

Knowing the temperament of her 
brothers and that if she were to tell them 
that the peddler expected an attempt to 
be made on William’s life that night and— 
as Diana thought—purposed to imperson- 
ate him for the sake of catching the poten- 
tial assassin in the act, no power under 
heaven could keep her brothers from am- 
bushing themselves to see the sport, 
Diana was in a quandary, for to tell them 
nothing would be to risk their doing a little 
stalking of their own, which would be even 
worse. William had struck a sympathetic 
note in growling at the peddler’s officious- 
ness, and the twins were quick to take 
it up. 

If there’s anything going to be pulled 
off here to-night,” said Donald, “‘I want to 
be i in on it. 

“Me too,” said David. 

“T don’t see how it could do any harm 
to post a few efficient sentries,’’ snapped 
James. ‘We're all soldiers and sailors 
here.” 

Donald fired a shot in the dark. 

“Do they want to try to make a get- 
away in the flying-boat now that they’ve 
seen us in the air?” 

Diana’s quick wit seized avidly on this 
suggestion. 

“Sh!” she whispered. ‘You've said it, 
Don. They’ve pumped the peddler about 
it, not knowing that he was on; and he’s 
told them that he’d got it tuned up at last 
and that it was good for five hundred miles 
if properly handled. One of them is an 
ex-army aviator. Clamp will have his trap 
well set. All the help he needs from you is 
that you stay right here in this room.” 

“Nix on that!’ said Donald. 

“Then it’s all off,’’ said Diana angrily. 
“‘Don’t you see, silly, that they will have 
somebody looking in a side window to keep 
tabs on you; to see that you are all present 
and accounted for? If one of you is absent 
they might be afraid to tackle it.” 


He reached up and jerked a rope that 
caused a shrill whistle to blow. Two stal- 

wart foreign workmen came running in; 
Froggy and another greasy and grimy young 
man, in whom I recognized Stick, joined 
them, and the four climbed upon the tilting 
table. 

They carried heavy iron bars with wrench- 
like sockets on the ends, which they fitted 
over the sizzling piece of steel. They began 
to heave and lift. The manipulator of the 
tilting table dropped the table to catch the 
bloom when it should start to turn, and so 
help carry it over. The clothes of the four 
men began to smoke; their faces were con- 
torted in horrible grimaces as the blistering 
heat struck them full; they threw their 
bodies as far away from the hot steel as 
they could, thereby losing a portion of their 
lifting power. The bloom did not move. 

They dropped their bars and ran to the 
farther side of the table, pulling the cloth 
of their trousers free from their legs, pluck- 
ing their shirt sleeves away from the skin 
of their arms, kicking their feet against the 
iron floor, throwing their heads about to 
shake off the streams of perspiration that 
trickled down their faces. 

The old roller swung his fat feet and 
shook with laughter. ‘“‘Hot, is it?” he 
yelled. ‘‘Turn it over, dog-gone you! I go 
and work up a dinkus to save you Indians 
from being broiled alive and you let it get 
out of kilter, while you loaf round and chat! 
Turn it over, turn it over, boys! Don’t 
be all day about it! Here comes another 
bar! Get a hump on you!” 

Again the four men began to heave and 
tug and grunt over the candent bloom. 
Three times they tried, and three times 
they failed to move it. Then by the proper 
manipulation of the tilting table just at the 
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Mr. Kirkland nodded. 
““Thai’s reasonable,”’ said he. ‘You'll 
have to leave it to the peddler, boys.” 

““You see, my dears,”’ said Diana, closely 
following up the advantage thus gained, 
“Clamp got next to this thing in his gossip- 
ing round, and has wised up the police. 
They’ve got a cordon round this pair of 
crooks by land and water, and the hydro- 
plane looks to them like the fire escape to a 
top-story worker. It’s their last chance to 
beat it. But even at that, Clamp says they 
wouldn’t take the chance of running into 
any of this crazy bunch, so you've all got 
to sit here until relieved.” 

There seeming to be no reasonable cause 
for refusal the brothers grumblingly agreed, 
infinitely relieved to know that at last some 
action might be expected. Diana, over- 
joyed at the use to which she had turned 
Donald’s surmise, proceeded to carry out 
the first part of the peddler’s instructions. 
Collecting the dogs and shutting them up 
in the kennels, she silenced their protests 
with a heavy supper. Then slipping up to 
William’s room she made a bundle of the 
clothes, wondering what the peddler wanted 
of the jersey on so hot a night. 

But even while so doing it was in the 
back of her brain that she herself was en- 
titled to a certain concession. Having 
coerced her menfolk, she no longer had 
the slizhtest intention of missing the show 
herself. Wherefore this disobedient maiden 
added to her duplicity by telling the family 
that she had been invited to dine and spend 
the night at the Metcalfs’, and departed 
while it was still light, saying that she 
would walk over through the lane. 

Out of sight of the premises she doubled 
on her tracks, made her way to the hangar, 
where she left her bundle, and then with no 
great difficulty for so active a girl swarmed 
up on the flat tin roof and, spreading out a 
golf cape, stretched herself upon it and 
waited patiently for whatever might befall. 
She reasoned most femininely, with the 
logic of the peddler’s favorite philosopher, 
that if none of the actors in the prospective 
drama knew of her presence there, then so 
far as they were concerned she was not 
there at all. 

Thus it was that throughout the peddler’s 
cunning preparations of his decoy two 
bright big eyes were watching him from the 
flat tin roof of the hangar. These same 
bright eyes saw what he was unable to per- 
ceive immediately after the passage of the 
launch, and this was a luminous streak such 
as might have been left by the passage of a 
torpedo, for on such a dark and heavy night 
and after a spell of uncommonly hot weather 
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the phosphorescence becomes most. bril- 
liant. Diana prone on the roof could hear 
the tin creaking and buckling under her 
bosom, from either the drumming of her 
heart or her involuntary quickened breath- 
ing. In that tense silence she was afraid it 
would be heard, that the roof, acting as a 
sounding board, a drumhead in fact, her 
excitement might make a racket to scare 
away the game, and she wondered what in 
such case the peddler would do and say to 
her. 

Her fears for his safety had immediately 
vanished on discovering that his plan was 
to use William’s clothes for a decoy instead 
of putting them on and offering himself as 
such. Diana did not believe that there was 
a man living whom the peddler need fear in 
a hand-to-hand scrimmage, especially when 
the advantage of surprise was all with him. 
But if Patricia should indeed prove to be 
the aggressor it seemed to Diana that the 
stratagem would be purely farcical, as the 
idea of a young girl, no matter how phe- 
nomenal her strength, hoping to overcome 
or escape the peddler once within his grasp 
was ridiculous, 

Diana did not see Patricia at all until she 
appeared moving stealthily up to the bench, 
when the dark figure stood out for an in- 
stant against the sheen of water in a slight 
indentation of the shore beyond. The 
bench was just the other side of the path 
from the hangar and Diana could have 
touched the marauder with the end of along 
bamboo fishing pole. She had therefore no 
difficulty in rec ognizing the rounded con- 
tour of a woman's figure, and missed no 
detail in the technic of the murderous at- 
tempt, which left her undecided whether 
to shriek with horror or with laughter. 

When the dummy head flew off and Pa- 
tricia lurched backward on top of the ped- 
dler Diana’s impulse was to spring down 
and assist at the capture. She was pre- 
vented from doing so by the realization of 
her disobedience and fear of what the ped- 
dler might say to her, and so remained a 
silent listener if not spectator of the furious 
little struggle which immediately followed. 
Then to her amazement and dismay she 
caught the white flash of the upper part of 
Patricia’s body as she leaped over the edge 
of the bank and dashed down the pebbly 
beach into the water. 

The burning phosphorescence showed 
Diana to some extent what immediately 
followed, but it was not until she heard the 
clear cry ‘‘A moi, Jean,"’ and saw the pale 
blaze about the peddler, that she was able 
to appreciate his failure and that Patricia 
had actually escaped. 
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right moment it went over with a mig hty 
crash, and raced away to the rolls. The 
men threw down their bars, hurling them 
from them as though they wished to break 
them, and came rushing down the iron 
steps. The two foreigners hurried to a tap 
of running water and began gulping it down 
in great drafts and throwing it over their 
faces and arms. Froggy and Stick stum- 
bled over to the bench and sat down, gasp- 
ing for breath, streaming with perspiration, 
trembling from their efforts. 

The old roller looked at them and 
chuckled. ‘“‘Any more bug tales to tell, 
Froggy?” he asked. 

Froggy made no reply. 

“Tell us how Stum Puckett courted Mary 
Rask»witzsky, Froggy. Come on, Froggy, 
there's lots of time now. The iron man’s at 
work again — Temple just gave me the high 
ball that it’s all right. How about it, 
Froggy, eh?” 

The young man turned his back to us, 
while he mopped his face with his cap. 

The old roller chuckled again. + agg : 
forget that I want that post set to-day, 

I can have my new davenport put up. te 

Froggy rose and walked off toward the 
water tap. ‘‘Dern your davenport!’’ he 
snarled over his shoulder. 

The old man batted a fat eye at me. 
“Got his nankin,” he laughed. ‘Oh, it’s 
tough work up there, awful tough,”’ he went 
on. “‘I know because I muled up there my- 
self for ten years, helping turn them blooms 
by hand. I said then, many a time, that if 
I ever got the chance I’d work out some 
kind of a jigger and install it there that 
would do away with all that muling and 
broiling. When I got to be roller I set my 
head to work on the contraption. It took 
time. but finally I devolved the iron man, 


as the boys christianed it, and got it to 
going. The iron man does the work all 
right, but it needs attention, the same as a 
man of clay needs attention—a little oil 
now and then, a new spring or a few bolts 
tightened up. I knew a while ago that it 
was going to miss pretty soon, and I tried 
to give Froggy a chance, but you heard 
him. Good lesson for him. For Stick too. 
They ought to watch things. 

“Well, my invention saved so much in 
labor and made so much in increased pro- 
duction that the company fixed it pretty 
soft for me. Too soft; altogether too soft. 
It “o~' alized my physic. Fifteen years 
ago I had as fine a physic as John L. Sulli- 
van ever had. Look at me now—a mushy 
wreck. Lolling round here, telling others 
what to do, and drawing down my hundred 
andseventy-fivea week —that’s what caused 
me to determinate. I’m having Froggy and 
Stick put me up a new bench—wider than 
this one—and I'm going to bring out some 
old automobile cushions and fix it up right. 
That's what they’re digging that hole for. 
One post will be there, this column will be 
the other end, and the bench will run this 
way, see? Them two lads are my helpers. 
Good boys, both of ’em. They don’t have 
much to do when the iron man’s working, 
except look after me. Ho-ho-hum! Guess 
I'll take a nap. I've felt kind of dozy all 
day.” He pulled his great bulk up and 
stretched out along the bench, his shoulders 
resting against the steel column. 

That story Froggy was telling about 
Stum Puckett wasn’t bad,’ I remarked. 

“‘Stum was quite a character. Mighty 
nice young man, too.” 

“Is he working now?” 

“Oh, no. Stum went back to his uncle's 
farm in Medina County. Stum was a born 
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It was incredible, outrageous. She had 
been twice within his grasp—here on the 
shore and once again out there in the water, 
to judge by the commotion, and yet she 
had escaped and was skimming away in 
the speed launch. It seemed to Diana as 
though some natural law like gravitation 
or steam pressure or cohesion or tidal 
movement had been upset. Her confidence 
in the peddler, his strength and resource 
and sureness of achieving what he under- 
took had become blind and unreasoning, 
like that of a very little boy in the prowess 
of his father and the absolute security to 
be found within his arms. Diana was so 
bewildered at the knowledge that Patricia 
had escaped him that she forgot all about 
her disobedience, slid over the edge of the 
roof and dropped to the ground, so that as 
the peddler hurried pantingly up the stone 
steps from the beach he saw a dark figure 
standing on the path, 

“She got away?” Diana cried incredu- 
lously. 

“She did, confound her! 
a moment breathing heaviiy. 
obeyed me, Diana.” 

Diana's heart rocketed off at this free 
use of her name with no formal prefix. 

“What happened?” she interrupted, 
eagerly. 

She hoped he might think she had just 
that moment come down or possibly in the 
heavy stillness have heard the sounds of 
the struggle from afar, the rear gate of the 
grounds, and guessing the encounter to be 
over slipped down to learn the result. 

And apparently this was what the ped- 
dler did think, for he answered bitterly: 
*“*What happened? She put it all over me 
She made a monkey of me. She went 
through me like lemon juice through a 
squeezer, 

“I had hold of her three times, the last 
in the water, where she first outpaced me 
and then had the nerve to swim back and 
try to drown me. I got the bracelets on 
her, hands ironed behind her back, and was 
towing her in, and by jiminy, she slipped 
them and beat it! Look at my face. She 
bit and carved her autograph on me and 
cleared.” 

“Oh,” cried Diana, “if I had only 
known!” 

“If I'd only known what I was up 
against I’d have brought a torpedo net. 
Well, there’s not a second to lose.” 

He drew his torch from his pocket, tried 
it, found it in working order and, turning 
on his heel, started on a run for the lane 


Pr 


He stood for 
“You dis- 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


STUM PUCKETT, CINDER MONKEY 


farmer anyway. But he'd made guod here 
if he'd stayed.” 

‘Perhaps you could tell me something 
about him, and his courting the girl —what 
was her name 

“Mary Raskowitasky ? wip: ge I could 
Maybe better than anyone else, too, for | 

was always pretty close. to Stum while he 
was in our busy midst. 

He took another chew of tobacco from 
his haversack. 

“‘Men were scarce the summer Stum 
joined our forces. I kept a man at the gate 
all the time, grabbing anybody that came 
that way looking for work. Sometimes I'd 
go down myself and snoop round, hoping 
to scare up an idler or two. Qne day at the 
south entrance I found a strong-looking 
hefty young fellow, but awful paunchy. | 
supposed that he was a mill man, and of 
course, as most mill workers are, a lover of 
the lager, and that his extra girth was du 
to an overinsistence therein 

“*Want a job?’ Lasked him. 

“*T wouldn’t mind,’ he replied 
Ever do any rolling?’ 

‘‘Sure; and harrowing too,’ he said 

“Oh, you're a farmer, eh?’ 

‘‘T was until yesterday.’ 

‘You've been running on pretty good 
pasture, haven't you?’ I asked, sizing up 
his torko 

‘Uncle Yancy Klunk always sets 
table,’ he said 

‘Yancy Klunk! Nice nifty name!’ | 
said. ‘What might your name be?’ 

‘Harley Puckett 

‘‘Harley, you're hired. Come on in.’ 

‘I brought him down to the bloomer and 
put him to work cleaning out the roll scale 
from under the rolls. Rotten job for a new 

Continued on Page 130 
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hand. Most of 'em quit in fifteen minutes. 
Kut he lammed right in, and he had the 
bohunks cussing him out before night be- 
cause he was doing so much more than they 
were accustomed to doing. 

‘*You'll be wearing bells round these 
diggings if that’s your constitutional clip,’ 
I said to myself as | watched him work. It 
made me feel weary and lethal to look at 
him. 

‘But I forgot. As I brought him down 
through the yard I saw many a grin di- 
rected at him. For the lad was superficial 
in stomickal diameter, no. two ways about 
that. We hadn't more than stepped into 
the mili when a piteover boy yelled out, 
‘Ah, there, Stummick!’ 

“*Is he saying that at me?’ asked my new 
hand, in a belljiggerent tone of voice. 

“*T rather think he is, but don’t you let 
your angry passions rise,’ I said. 

“*They can’t call me that here, even if I 
am fat,’ he said, savage as anything. 

“But they did—everybody did. And I 
thought it a very proportionate name. Be- 
fore the week was out they had aggrievated 
it to Stum, and Stum it stayed. No man 
with a name like Puckett should have a 
name like Harley—think? Parents ought 
to consider such incongrosities. Harley 
Puckett sounds as incongerous to me as 
Coon La Farge would. 

“Stum was a rich find. He was a ding- 
hummer of a toiler, and he was a mighty 
good fellow. He got to be popular here in 
no time, and he never showed any aversion 
toward anybody for calling him Stum. He 
learned to taper off on his work pretty 
quick, too, fs quit trying to hog it all, so 
that even the bohunks came to like him. 
1 aon’t mean that he shirked—Stum al- 
ways did a fair day’s work, and that’s all I 
ask of any man. 

“*He was green as June plums when he 
landed with us, actually relodent, as the 
old song says, of new-mowed hay. The 
boys had a bench of fun out of him. He 
took it all in good humor and laughed with 
the rest, until Sam Davis hurt him. Then 
he sloughed off his greenness, like a snake 
does his skin, and ripened suddenly. 

“Sam was one of my straw bosses, a dis- 
agreeable kind of fellow in many ways. He 
was a practical joker. Damon all practical 
jokers, say I! Practical joking and brains 
never mixed-—-think? Sam was as cocksure, 
too, about everything he undertook to do 
or to explain as a German general going 
into Belgium. He was a squash 

“One day Sam laid an iron bar on a 
soaking pit cover and let it get good and 
hot. Then he pulled it to one side with a 
hook, and sent Stum to get it. Stum picked 
it up and dropped it quicker--he got one 
of those little skin burns that makes a man 
swearing mad. 

“He glanced round and saw Sam Davis 
looking athim. If Sam had kept a straight 
face Stum wouldn't have suspected that he 
was responsive for the hot bar, but Sam 
had to laugh. He had to laugh to enjoy 
the joke, you know. 

“Stum walked over to him. ‘Did you 
know that bar was hot?’ he asked. 

“Sam stuck out his progthanious jaw. 
Suppose I did! What then?’ he said. 

“*Then you did know it was hot?’ 

***I'm not saying I did and I’m not saying 
I didn’t.’ 

‘All right,’ said Stum; and he went to 
work on Sam. 

“The outcome of the mix was a surprise 
to all of us, for we thought Sam was quite 
handy with his dukes. While we were wrap- 
ping him up in court-plaster in my little 
office yonder, and waiting for Cackling, the 
accident clerk, to come and make out his 
six-page accident report I asked Sam, ‘What 
are you going to do about it, Sam?’ 

"Do? yelled Sam. ‘Why, I’m going to 
establish one of the warmest little friend- 
ships with Stum Puckett that ever you 
heard of! The friendship of Damon and 
Jonathan won't be in it with ours!’ 

“And he did. Stum couldn't cough after 
that but Sam would jump and look round 
to see if there wasn't something he could do 
for his friend. It was touching. 

“I kept Stum working on the roll scale 
for a month, then gave him a try-out at 
oiling, but he didn’t take to that kindly, so 
I shifted him over to the pits, to help old 
Steve Jamblowsky, the po monkey, take 
out cinder from below the pits. No two or 
three ways about it, mister, tapping cinder 
from the soaking pits is the toughest job on 
the dump. If I was to tell you how hot it is 


down there below the pits you'd call me an 
extorter of the truth. 


Maybe you don’t 
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know that the men who work there have to 
wear overcoats and woolen caps to keep 
cool. Well, they do. 

“TI didn’t expect Stum to stick, but he 
did, and he made friends with old Steve, too, 
who was a sour, bitter crab of the first 
water. He was getting along fine with his 
work and with the old grouch when the 
hee-cup attack that Froggy has toid you 
about knocked him out. it laid him up 
quite a while, and he was a different- 
looking Stum when he finally came back. 
If he’d been as thin when he first came to 
the mill as he was after he’d had the hee- 
cups he would probably have been nicked 
Slim instead of Stum. iiet him roustabout 
the mill for a couple of weeks, till he could 
remunerate his strength a little, but he 
never regained his former gen 
Losing that extra flesh, though, certainly 
improved his appearance—he was now a 
fine-looking specimen of the homo what- 
d’ye-call-it. 

“He had been pretty well shaken by his 
glimpse of Mary Raskowitzsky. His brief 
chat with her, and her hee-cup cure, which 
had, as he believed, saved his life, had 
stirred him to the depths. I had noticed 
him drifting ou: to the fence near the rail- 
road track every day about noon, and I 
wasn't a bit unwise to his motives either. 
I took a saunter out that way myself one 
day, and came up behind him when he had 
his head stuck through a hole in the fence, 
looking up and down the tracks. 

“*'Taking a breath of fresh air, Stum?’ 
I asked casualty. 
yes. It’s pretty hot in the mill 


“*TIt’'s been pretty hot in there about 
this time of day every day since you got 
back, hasn't it, Stum?’ I asked. 

“ He grew red in the face and said nothing. 

**¥You won't see her here, Stum,’ I said. 

***See who?’ he demanded. 

“*Tt’s a fair question. Mary Raskowitz- 
sky, queen of the rosebush garden of girls.’ 

“*Who’'s she?’ 

“*Another fair question. The young 
lady who joshed you into swallowing a 
doodle-bug,’ I replied, giving him a know- 


ing grin. 
“*Tt cured me,” he muttered. 
“*VYes it did! Mary Raskowitzsky’s 


black eyes, her red lips and her blooming 
cheeks was what cured you, Stum. Up to 
the minute you saw them twin orbits of 
bers looking at you you were willing to die; 
and you would have died; but after you 
had seen your physiology deflected in them 
you wouldn't have died for a million dol- 
ars, eh, Stum?’ 

“*She was a fine-looking girl, dad.’ 

“*You said it. But you won't see her 
here any more. Stum—she’s taken a job in 
a department store, so Poky told me this 
morning.’ 

“*Pshaw! I wanted to thank her.’ 

“*Oh, send your thanks by Poky. Or 
you might say it with flowers, Stum, as the 
florists’ association puts it.’ 

“He went back into the mill, and I said 
to myself, ‘Better for you, my laddybuck, 
if you never see her again. I’m going to 
make a cinder monkey out of you some of 
these days, but Mary Raskowitzsky will 
make a sure-enough monkey out of you if 
she ever falls foul of you.’ You see, Mary 
had been bringing Poky’s dinner to him for 
five or six years, and I knew her. 

“She didn’t stay long at the store. She 
had a stinger in her tongue that was always 
getting her in trouble, and she hadn't been 
there a month before she razzle-dazzled a 
floorwalker and got discharged. Then she 
began carrying Poky’s dinner again. 

“Mary thought a lot of her old father, 
and she was mighty good to him, while 
Poky fairly worshiped ion The old fellow 
had had a houseful of children, but they hed 
grown up and left him, all except Mary. 
His wife had died years before. Mary was 
his housekeeper and his shining star. 

“*Ah-h-h, my girl, she fine "Merican 
girl!’ he had said to me a hundred times. 
‘Not like ol’-country girl, my girl. Some 
day she get fine ’Merican man with lots of 
mooney. You bet.’ 

“Stum had gone back to work at the pits 
before she began coming with Poky’'s 
dinner again, and it was several days before 
he learned she was at the dinner-pail hole 
every day. Then I noticed him hanging 
about the fence at the noon hour. 

“Now if there is one man in the mill I 
never say a word to about his work it is the 
cinder man. They’re hard to get and 
they’re hard to hold. I'll put a dozen men 
on that job before I find one that will stick. 
So long as they keep the cinder tapped and 
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out of the way they may do as they wish— 
they can loaf one hour or five hours, and 
I say nothing. If they want to bring out a 
volume of Tennyson’s rimes and read it 
under the bough it’s nothing in my young 
life, if the cinder’s tapped. 

“So when I saw Stum loafing round a 
dinner-bucket hole in the yard fence each 
day about the hour the wives, daughters and 
sweethearts of our alien-enemy employees 
were due to arrive with chow I had nothing 
to say to him against the little habit he had 
fallen into. I knew his work was up, else 
crabby old Steve Jamblowsky would be on 
top of me, raising a ruckus and demanding 
a new helper. It was merely coexistent that 
I happened to be standing on the off side 
of a box car that had been left on a switch 
close to the fence, when Mary came with 
her father’s pail of lunch one day. Pretty 
warm in the mill that day, and I had 
stepped out for an exhalation or two of un- 
conjaminated ozone, 

“They seemed to be pretty well ac- 
quainted, Stum and Mary, and after Poky 
had gone with his pail, converse hurried 
right along, though Mary furnished six- 
fifths of the gab. Stum stood stock-still 
and stared at her like a war prisoner in 
Germany looking at a chunk of chocolate. 
In two minutes she was rubbing his fur the 
wrong way with both hands, and he was 
purring like a tiger with a killed kid under 
its paws. It made me convalescent to lis- 
ten to her. 

“Well, it wasn’t long after that before I 
began to see Stum standing on Steelburg’s 
streets in the evenings, all dressed up in 
the latest tonsorial styles, and then one 
evening I saw him escorting Miss Mary 
into the Broadway movie house, where 
I had gone to see a historical film— Poca- 
hontas and Aaron Burr, I think it was. 
I’m fond of historical stuff, but I didn’t see 
much of that film—I was too busy chape- 
rolling Stum and Mary with my eyes. 

“T wasn’t a bit happy over the lad’s 
exit into society. Mary Raskowitzsky was 
all right, you know, but she was too, too 
speedy for Stum Puckett, I knew that. 
She would wrap him about her little finger 
in no time and wear him as a signal ring, 
I knew that. She would have him up by 
the pedal extensions shaking every dime 
out of his pockets, every ounce of gray 
matter out of his cranius eavity, I knew 
that. And besides worrying over Stum’s 
own welfare simply because I liked him, I 
was afraid he might jack his job. You can’t 
tap cinder all day in an atmosphere so hot 
you have to wear overcoats and felt boots 
to keep cool, and then skylark half the 
night, and do good cinder tapping. 

“And skylarking was what Stum was 
doing—oh, my, yes! I went out to Luna 
Park one night to take a country cousin to 
see the sights, and I saw Stum and Mary 
there. I went out to Euclid Beach the next 
night to take my nephew for a little jolt of 
pleasure, and I saw Stum and Mary there. 
The next night I went down to the Public 
Square, to buy me a collar button, I think 
it was, and I saw them there. And where- 
ever I saw them Stum was buying—buy- 
ing brickbracks and knickknacks, popcorn, 
chewing gum, candy, soft drinks, tom- 
foolery of all sorts. Mary had both jaws 
full, both hands full, and a poke full of 
summer junk he’d purchased for her. And 
Froggy, who went out more than I did, 
told me they were on the run every eve- 
ning. 

““T went to old Steve Jamblowsky. ‘How 
is Stum working these days?’ I asked him. 

“*Stum? Fine, boss! Fine boy, dot 
Stum! So good.a Worker as dot Stum I 
never before have saw. You bet!’ 

“*You've got no kick to make on him, 
then, Steve?’ 

“*Kick? Me kick on Stum? 
Say, boss, I guess I quit nex’ week.’ 

“*What’s that?’ 

“*Yes. I goto ol’ country now. Maybe 
I no come back—I don’t know.’ 

“The old fellow left, and I made Stum a 
cinder monkey. If old Steve didn’t find 
any fault in him, with all his skylarking, 
I was pretty sure he’d handle the job to 
everybody’s satisfaction. 

“At once came Mike Strzelecki and 
jumped me because I hadn’t given the job 
to him, claiming it was his by right. And 
I suppose it was, in a way, as he had been 
here quite a spell, but I didn’t care for 
Mike Strzelecki; I wouldn’t have made 
him a cinder monkey if he had been with 
us a thousand years. He was no good ina 
hundred evil ways— booze booster, fighter, 
trouble maker, kicker, slacker. I should 
have fired him long before, but he was 


Never! 
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helping Durk Dublin tap cinder, and Durk 
was fond of him, and, as I’ve said, cinder 
men were hard to find. Mike had whisky 
under his belt and fire in his eyes when he 
came to interview me. 

““*You make dot Stum feller cinder mon- 
key, who been here one leetle time, and 
me—I been here four, five, six year and 

ou no make me more mooney job. I will 
now why!’ 

“*Sure, Mike, you’ll know why, for I’m 
going to tell you. I wouldn’t trust you to 
tap my office spittoon, let alone one of them 
soaking pits with a thousand dollars’ worth 
of steel in it! You’re a snake’s egg, Mike, 
and far from being strictly fresh. You’re 
a boozer, you’re a loafer, you’re a chromo 
bellyacher, you’re a lay-downer, you're a 
boneheaded Bolsheviking! Get back to 
work in nine seconds and stay there—or 
go get your time! Go! Vanish from my 
vision!’ 

“*T bust dot Stum—you watch!’ 

“*Yea, Mike, you'll bust Stum like Sam 
Davis busted him! Better ask Sam how it 
is done.’ 

“T told Stum. ‘Keep an eye or two on 
that Indian, Stum,’ I said. 

“He grinned. ‘How do you think I'd 
better land on him, dad—soft, medium, 
hard?” 

“*Make it hard, Stum; extra hard.’ 

“The next day I saw four men toting a 
litter through the mill building towards 
the emergency hospital. I hailed them. 

“*What’s the news?’ I asked. 

“*Mike Strzelecki,’” one of the men 
answered. 

“*What happened to Mike?’ 

“*Stum Puckett handed him two or 
three looloos,’ chuckled the man. 

“Mike certainly looked non compos 
mentis. I went vo Stum. 

“*You got in your extra-hard work, I 
see,’ I remarked offhandlike. 

“*Why, no, dad; I used medium. Mike 
was pretty well tanked, and I thought it 
wouldn’t be quite fair to him to come the 
extra hard on him.’ 

“* Judging from Mike’s appearance you 
did well in employing medium. You'd 
be on your way to the station to plead 
guilty to the charge of humancide if you'd 
tried extra hard. Better keep all the eyes 
you have on that savage hereafter.’ 

“** Leave it to me, dad—lI’ll see him com- 
ing.” And Stum smiled his winksome 
smile. 

“Without exception Stum made the 
most deficient cinder monkey we ever had. 
The heaters on his turn went crazy over 
him. They had never known what clean 
pits were before he took the job. To show 
their appreciation they brought out cigars 
to him, but Stum didn’t smoke; they tried 
to buy him drinks, but Stum didn’t drink; 
they offered to take him out to the shows, 
but Stum was dated up for every show in 
town, and all that were coming. He was 
taking Mary Raskowitzsky out six nights 
a week when he was working days, and six 
afternoons a week when he was working 
nights. On Sunday he was an all-day 
sucker. How he could work as steady and 
as hard as he did and go gambolding and 
merry-making as steady and hard as he 
did was an enigma to me. But keep it up 
he did, right through the summer, and all 
that while he was fresh as a cowcumber 
plucked at dewy morn. 

“It was in early fall that the cohorses of 
Uncle Sam marched in upon us and went 
into camp for a few weeks. It seems that 
Congress had appropriated a few hundred 
thousand dollars for an investigation of the 
heat conditions under which men worked 
in steel mills, and a company of govern- 
ment experts was sent to Steelburg. Tem- 
perature was the main objective of their 
campaign. They wanted to find out just 
how hot it was wherever a man had to work. 
They brought with them thermometers and 
barometers and heat gauges and test tubes 
and scales and perimeters ——” 

“Could it have been pyrometers?” I 
interrupted to ask. 

“That sounds like it, too,”” chuckled the 
old roller. “Oh, words, words, words, as 
Othello, the Moor of Denmark—wasn’t 
it?—remarked; how they trip me up! 
Yes, they had a carload of scientific para- 
familias. Jordan was the chief, and a fine, 
likable fellow he was too. He sent me a 
copy of the book they got out—printed at 
Washington, you know. I’ve got it over 
there in my office now—use it for shaving 
papers. Considering what it :nust have 
cost the Government you might say it is 
a valuable document. It is full of facts, 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Kelloys: 


oasted Corn Flakes 
sold only in flavor-holding “waxtite” packages 
“won its favor through its flavor” 
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Hot from our great ovens, before their 
delicate, tempting flavor can begin to 
lessen, Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
are quickly placed in our “wakxtite” 
package. 


Sealed against moisture and all outside 
influences, they reach you with their 


Cut with oven-fresh aroma and full, rich quality. 


sharp knife 
: and replace Because we take such pains, millions of 
w/ until package people know Kellogg’s quality and insist 
is empty upon getting their favorite corn flakes. 


Every grocer everywhere sells Kellogg’s. 


Kellogg’s in Canada is packed in “waxtite”’ 
packages only. All others are imitations. 





Copyright, 1919, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 
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ennsyivamntey 


‘‘Know them by the 
Jet Black Tread!”’ 
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CUP 
CORD TIRES 


OW can Pennsylvania Tires, in view of their sustained highest 
quality, be sold at the conservative standardized net prices now 
uniform throughout the United States? 








Because -— first —-the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- Because — fourth — there are no better cared for 


pany has been built out of its own earnings. rubber workers in the world than those em- 
Its annual volume of business represents ployed in the Company’s thoroughly modern 
several times the total amount of its capital plant. The greatest efficiency has been at- 
stock issue. Therefore, even a very modest tained through the closest co-operation in every ' 
return on the total sales provides more than branch of the industry. 


ample funds for dividends. 
These are concrete reasons why you can dismiss 
Because — second —the zone selling system so any idea you may have that Pennsylvania 
successfully employed for the last three years Tires are high priced. 
has enabled us to market a constantly and 
generously increasing volume of business with- While standardized prices to users and the 


out proportionate increase in selling expense. trade will always be maintained on the most 

reasonable basis, the Company pledges itself 

Because — third-— our policy of territorial pro- to change neither quality nor manufacturing 

tection for the trade insures maximum effici- methods unless practical betterments become 
ency and effort at minimum selling outlay. possible. 


Adjustment basis—as per tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires--6,000 miles 
Vacuum Cup and Channe! Tread Cord Tires—9,000 miles. 





4 The Pennsyivania Rubber Company’s new contract season became 
Dealers—- mir on October 1. 


We a all continue our policy of giving Pennsylvania users every possible price advantage 
cons stent with the high level of quality we insist upon maintaining. 

Our zone selling system provides desirable trade with an extremely liberal sales franchise. 
We shall be glad to furnish, on application, full particulars covering the Pennsylvania Selling Plan. 











Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
Export Dept., Woolworth Building, New York City, New York 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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{ fact They were thorough, 
ig! They'd run across a 
‘ th chisel and sledge dress- 
et hot from the roll 
et heir perimeters and take 
erature of the contingent atmos 
ere Then they'd put thermometers 
the mer tongues and take their 
nal ter pera t Then Jordan would 
1 confere! ind they'd discuss the 
f rh iscarded nothing. 
e that old codger sitting up yonder, 
f tl hea on a nail keg? He's 
ng out wooden plugs for the sweat 
of th ears engine. Well, if you'll 
n this book I'm speaking of —Page 
909, I think it is—you'll find there just 
hat the temperature of the circumfer 
‘ il atmosphere surrounding old Wink 
i Wi ' Kell . you know. 
I got pretty well acquainted with them 
ill, for they had plenty of time to consume 
ocially, and I found them a nice lot of 
imt us young men—all except Fraser 


rraser wa 


io one two 


aprune. His job didn’t amount 
three, but he disported him 
self as though he was something more im 
portant than Jordan himself. He was a 
local product; his father was a politician, 


trong with coin and pull, and he had 
wished the youth on Jordan, who made him 
roustabout for his crew. He hadn't been 
out of Case College very long and he was 
till regarding the world as his own per 
onal clam He used to ride out to the 
mills in a high-powered fancy car, all dolled 
up in raiment de lux He was one of that 
kind who, when they move among their 
fellow men, would like to have courtiers 
running ahead of them with peacocl 
feather fly brushe houting, ‘Gangway! 
Gangway! Here come omething wort 
while !’ 

“Stum and Fraser had a run-in about 
something the first week our guests were 
with us 

‘Now, don't do anyt! ing brash, Stum,’ 
I warned 

‘I may have to jab him before they're 
away from here. Yes, I'm sure I'll have to 


jab him,’ said Stum 
**Don't unle you have to; 


do, use the soft je dal, Stum.’ 


and if you 


“T told Jordan that bad blood was brew 
ing between Fraser and my young man 

‘I'd be delighted if your man should 

castigate him,’ said Jordan. ‘That squirt 


inquisitively 
used good language 


makes me weary 


Jordan alway 


think? 

The next day I iw Fraser looking 
through a crack in the fence at Mary Ra 
kowitzsky while Stum talked to her And 
the next day I saw Fraser talking to her 
vhile Stum looked through a crack And 


son on 
that 


the next a purple contus 
Fraser's and I learned 
Stum had done the decorating 
= Jordan was, @s he said he'd be, ad 

lighted. He sought and offered 
him 1 dip in his bag of lemon drops 

‘Tl didn’t see Fraser at the fence any 
vening not long after I was 


day I saw 


physiology 


out Stum 


more, but one ¢ 

tanding on a street corner downtown, 
when Stum came sauntering by and 
stopped. We hadn't finished the weather 


corner boomed a big yel 


when round the 


low car, crowding the curb so close that we 
had to step back to keep from being 
scraped. And who was in the car but Fraser 
und Mary Raskowitzsky! She saw us and 


the Sarah Bernhardi spraddle 
and 


she gave us 


finger salute, and a dazzling smile, 
yelled out, ‘Hello, dad Hello, Stum! 
She looked as attractive to me as a million 
dollars in gold would look. How much 
more to Stum who could Say ? 

‘What did you say was the name of 
your uncle in Medina County, Stum?’ I 
asked 

**Vancy Klunk.’ 

‘Well off ?” 

‘Three hundred acres and a tubful of 
bonds.’ 


Many children? 
‘Bachelor.’ 
‘Nieces and nephew 

** Just me.’ 
‘Stum, why don't you tie up to Yancy 
lunk?? 
Klunk? 
“He looked down 


Broadway in the di 


rection taken by Fraser's car, and he either 
sighed or swore, I couldn't detect which it 
was. ‘He's too blasted stingy, dad, for 


me,’ he 
when he ste ps. 
ing along.’ 

“I didn’t-want to lose a good hand like 
Stum, but I had come to like the lad, and 


‘He's so tight he screaks 
Well, I guess I'll be mosey- 


said 


I knew there wasn’t anything but great 
big trouble ahead of him if he stayed on in 
Steelburg. 


“As a cinder monkey he wasn't a how!l- 


ing success in the days that followed that 
first auto ride Mary had with Fraser. The 
heaters came to me, asking if old Steve 


wasn't coming back, and hoping to heaven 
he would. The lad quit going out to the 
fence, and he got to be as grouchy as any- 
thing. And more than once I saw young 
Fraser shooting his big car down Broad- 


way, with Mary Raskowitzsky by his side. 
‘If it was that she’d handed 
him the tansy tart for keeps,’ I 


said to myself, ‘it would be all 


right—he'd soon get over it. But 
she hasn't—she isn’t through with 
him. This Fraser youth will be 


surefitted with her be- 
fore the crickets shiver 
and the birds fly south, 


and he'll let her out at 
the next street. Then 
ell throw out her 


grappling hooks again 
for Stum, the poor 
quash. I believe I'll 





and 


write to Yancy Klunk 
ask him to salvage this 
sucker.’ 

‘Thus I commuted with 
myself 


‘Keeping your eye on 
Strzelecki?’ I asked Stum 
one morning. 

“* Yes!" he answered, sour 
as vinegar. 

“*Don't snap my 
off. How's he doing?’ 

“*Saying nothing, 
giving me nasty looks. 
age ain he'll sleep late 

‘All right, son,’ I said; ‘you're twenty- 
one. And say, Stum, if you don’t guard 
yourself you'll be a crabbier crab than old 
Steve.’ He walked away. 

“Stum was doing a lot of thinking them 
days. I did some myself. And even old 
Poky Raskowitzsky must have been in- 
dulging in some mental calisnastics, for he 
came over and sat down on a box beside 
me one afternoon and started to chat. 

**Ah-h-h-h! I got fine girl, fine ’Merican 
girl! You bet : 

‘Sure, Poky!’ 

“*Not like ol’-country girl—just like 
"Merican girl. Smart. I guess mebbe she 
have plenty mooney some day. You bet!’ 

“*Is she thinking of getting married, 
Poky?’ 


bean 


but 
If I land on him 
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“*Mebbe so, mebbe so.’ 
‘Poky, how would you like for Mary to 

marry Stum?’ 

“*Stum? Poosh! Bah! Fat head! 
Farmer! Muzhik! No goot, dot Stum!’ 

“T had never before heard Poky say any- 
thing but good of Stum. He had always 
seemed to like the lad. 


‘Poky, you're prevalent,’ I said.” 


“Meaning prejudiced, perhaps?” I sug- 
gested. 
‘My bull, sir—I stand corrected. ‘ Poky,’ 


I said, ‘you're prejudiced against Stum all 


at once, for some 




















reason. You're a 
prize prune. What 
about Fraser, 


then?’ 

ae ts BE &: 
Ah-h-h-h! Fine 
young man! You 
bet! Lots of 
mooney! Smart 
like hell! Big 
boss some 

day!’ 
“«Maybe 
Mary will 
marry him, 


eh?’ 





Me Was Sixty«four Years Oid, and for Forty-«six of Those 
Years He Had Worked in Iron and Ste2xl, When the Metal 
Was Hot, When it Was Red-Hot, When it Was White-Hot 


“The old fellow stuck his thumbs under 
his arms, crossed one knee over the other, 
leaned back and smiled a walrusy smile. 
*‘Mebbe so, mebbe so; don’t know,’ he 
chuckled. ‘Smart girl, my gir] is.’ 

“*Poky, you’ve got a head on you like 
a barrel. A cockroach owns more brains 
than you do.’ 

“*Mebbe so, 
My girl got fine head 
bet!’ 

“He had started to walk away when I 
happened to think I wanted to switch him 
in his work for a day. 

“*T called him back. 
to work on the cinder to-morrow. 
is taking a day off.’ 

“* All right, boss. 
Stum?’ 

“*Yes, you'll work with Stum.’ 


don’t know. 


You 


mebbe so; I 
lots of brains. 


‘Poky, I want you 
Joe Nitt 


Who I work with- 
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To-morrow morning, eh? 


All right, I 
go. 

“Fraser came along and sat down beside 
me as Poky was crossing the mill. ‘Who 
is that old pirate?’ he asked, looking after 
the old man and laughing. ‘Isn’t he a 
water lily?’ 

“Poky was certainly a disalluring speci- 
men—covered with dirt and grease and 
roll drippings, his overall suit torn and 
ragged, his hands dangling from his short 
sleeves like two big red hams, a battered 
or ypm cap on his sweaty bald 
nead, a scraggly walrus mustache that but 
partially concealed the yellow snags in his 
cavernious mouth, his feet two formless 
hunks of meat in cowhide bags, pouchy 
eyes, jackass ears, no neck. I ached to say, 


‘Man, that’s your prospective father-in- 
law!’ But I eased the ache, and instead | 
said, ‘That? Why, that’s Mary Rasko 


witzsky’ S papa.’ 

“He laughed again, long and loud. You 
might say he laughed boisteriously. ‘But 
isn't she some little princess?’ he yipped, 
slapping me on the back. 

“*When are you fellows going to finish 
here?’ I countered, ignoring his remark. 

““*Maybe to-morrow. Jordan said this 
morning he thought we could get through 
to-morrow. So that’s Mary’s old man, eh? 
Wow! - 

“T got up and left him. 

“Next morning Stum hunted me up and 
told me Mike Strzelecki was drunker than 
usual. 

““*Maybe I'd better send him home,’ I 
said. 

““*We're short-handed. Joe Nitt is off 
to-day, and Frank Skoreepa didn’t come 
out. Poky Raskowitzsky came over to 
help me, but we are still short.’ 

“*Then we'll have to let Mike stay on, 
for I’m short here in the mill too. You 
watch him, Stum—he hasn't forgotten you 
beat him up.’ 

“*All right, dad. Say, how much longer 
is this bunch of scientific sports going to 
be bothering us over the ore in that tunnel? 
I’m getting sick of them.’ 

“*T think they intend to finish up to- 
day.’ 

“*Good! I hope they do.’ 

“About nine o’clock I saw Jordan and 
his gang come in, and in a little while they 
were setting up their regalia at the north 
end of the soaking pits, getting ready for 
another hard day’s work. Soon after I 
noticed Poky Raskowitzsky, muffled up like 
an arctic explorer, going down the steps into 
the tunnel that ran beneath the line of 
soaking pits. 

“The tunnel had two openings—one at 
the east end of the line of pits, the other at 
the west end. But a charging crane had 
dropped an ingot squarely into the east 
opening the night before, caving in the 
arches and blocking it completely. Years 
before there had been an entrance about 
midway the line of pits, through an old 
abandoned gas flue; but this opening had 
been walled up. To my knowledge there 
had never been an accident in the tunnel; 
in fact, there was little danger of an acci- 
dent occurring there, but when I saw old 
Poky going down that morning I wished 
that east entrance was clear. 

“T was turning to go into my office, to 


look over some mill orders, when I saw 
another muffled figure going down the 
steps. 


There goes Stum,’ I said to myself. 
‘I suppose he is going to make a tap.’ I 
went on in and sat down at my desk. 

“TI might have beén sitting there three 
or four minutes when the sound of a sharp 
explosion came to my ears. I supposed it 
was a gas valve popping, and paid no atten- 
tion toit. Then I heard men shouting, the 
kind of shouting that meant trouble. I ran 
out, and I saw a crowd of workmen milling 
about the west entrance to the tunnel. | 
hurried across the building and joined 
them. The first man I met was Stum. 

“*What’s happened?’ I asked. 

““*Explosion below—gas, I guess. This 
end of the tunnel is caved in and blocked!’ 

“*But didn’t you go down with Poky, 
just a few minutes after he did?’ 

“*No.’ 

““*Who was it, then? 
down after he did.’ 

***T don’t know—I never saw anyone.’ 

‘Jordan came running up to me, white- 
faced and trembling. 

‘** Fraser— Fraser 
gasped. 

““*And so is Poky Raskowitzsky; and 
both of them are dead men!’ I said. ‘The 
(Concluded on Page 136) 


Somebody went 


is down there!’ he 
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“The Years 


that the Locust hath Eaten” 


| perp sounding line it is, full 


of sad significance. 


The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 


¢ «4 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies 
occur when, year after year, men 
go along feeding their lives to the 
locust of indecision, or the locust 
of laziness, or the locust of too great 
concentration on a petty task. 


In every week of every year the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
brought into contact with such 
tragedies. 


“TI wish I had acted 
earlier” 


. Y experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only with 
the regret that I did not make contact with 


it at an earlier time,” says one man. 


For that regret there is no healing. The 
vears when one might have acted, and did 
not: these are “the vears that the locust hath 


eaten.” 


“If | had read your Course before getting 
mixed up in my mining proposition, it would 


have kept me out of trouble,” another W rites. 


He might have read it before; the oppor- 
tunity was offered to him time after time, 
in advertisements such as this, but he did 
not act. And Fate exacted payment for 
those wasted opportunities, “the years that 


the locust hath eaten.” 


“If I had enrolled with you a year or two 
ago, I should be better able to handle the 











In a very old book named Joel, 
after the man who wrote it, you 
will find this line—“The Years 
that the Locust hath Eaten.” 





problems put up to me every day,” another 


says. 


He is making progress now, rapid prog- 
ress. But the progress might just as well 


have started two years earlier. 
The punishment of wasted 
years 


4 ‘HIS happened just the other day: 


wrote asking that someone call on him 


A man 


who could give him detailed information as 
to just how the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has helped more than 95,000 men to greater 


success. 


The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 


And as he 


talked, naming one and another who now 


the Institute’s plan and method. 


occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 


by emotion. 


The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back 
over the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of “the years that the 


locust hath eaten.” 


Today you may start forward 
with 95,000 others: 


OU can hardly call this an advertisement 
about the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
The facts about its Modern Business Course 
and Service have been printed so many times 


that few men need to have them repeated. 


The average man could say them almost by 
heart. He knows that the Institute 1s she 
American institution that specializes in tak- 
ing men who know only one department of 
business, and rounding them out into fitness 


for higher executive tasks. 


He knows that 95,000 men, in every state 


and city of this country, are proof of its 
strength and standing; he knows that busi- 
ness and educational authority of the highest 
standing 1s represented in the Advisory 


Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Advisory Council 


HIS Advisory Council consists of Frank 

\. Vanderlip, the financier; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known business 
executive; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the stat 
isticlan and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University 


School of Commerce. 


This advertisement is directed to the man 
who knows all this and, knowing it, has let 
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(Concluded from Page 134 
‘ end is blocked! The gas will decimate 
them two before we can clear an opening!’ 

‘I ordered all the gas shut off and had 
the pit covers pulled and the ingots drawn. 
Then we got two lines of hose to work with 
water from the hydraulic pumps, but it was 
a self-incident fact that we'd never be able 

k in in time to save the trapped men. 
‘‘Stum came up and drew me to one side. 
hat old gas flue, dad—if I could get in 
there I could break ‘ down the ws ill, couldn't 
I, and go into the tunnel that way?’ 

‘You're crazy!’ I yelled at him. ‘That 
yas flue hasn't been entered for years! It's 
foul with dead gases and choked with flue 
lust! You wouldn't last a brief instance in 
there!’ 

It’s worth trying, isn’t it?’ he de- 
manded, 

‘Leave it alone! Leave it alone! I'm 
going to have two dead men on my hands 
pretty quick, and I don’t want another, 
and you'll be the third if you try to go 
down there!’ He turned and walked away. 

“Just then 1 saw Strzelecki. He was 
tanding near the wrecked entrance. He 
was looking at Stum, and his eyes, drunk- 
red, glared his hatred. 

“*Where did you come from so darned 
quick, my laddybuck?’ I yelled at him. 
The sight of the fellow made me mad, It 
riled me to see a drunk man hanging round 
at such a crisis as that. He raised his 
shoulders up to his ears in true Slovackish 
style, and said nothing. 

* Jordan touched me onthearm. ‘Some- 
body came up out of that tunnel just before 
the explosion occurred, and I’m pretty sure 
thut’s the feilow there I couldn't swear 
to it, though, as I was paying no particular 
attention, but I'm certain that’s the man. 
Maybe he knows something about it.’ 

‘*Oh, he’s just a drunk skunk of a bo- 
hunk of mine,’ I replied. ‘It was a gas 
blow-out.’ 

“The steam rising from the flood of 
water we were pouring into the wrecked 
pits and the tunnel’s mouth completely 
covered everything we could see nothing. 
We could hear men shouting to each other 
through the white fog, and now and then 
a man would come rushing through the 
blistering stuff, his hands and arms over 
his face. I groaned as I thought how little 
we were accomplishing, but there was 
nothing else we could do—we must cool 
that tunnel that men might work there. 
Four of the pits had been broken in and 
molten cinder had poured out, and white- 
hot bricks had fallen in from the pits’ walls 
and arches, and an ing ot ready to roll had 
broken through. So I held the hose streams 
there, whispe ring. over and over to myself, 
‘Two men trapped in a hell hole of heat! 
Get 'em out! Get ’em out!’ 

“Suddenly Froggy came running up. 
‘Hey, dad!’ he yelled. ‘Stum’s prizing off 
the cover off of the manhole to the old gas 
flue, and says he’s going down!’ 

“T toddled over to the north end of the 
mill as fast as my lower extremities would 
toddle me. A half dozen men stood about 
the manhole, pee = g into the opening, and 

shouting, ‘Come back here! Come on back 
up!’ I dropped to my knees and looked in. 
Twelve or fifteen feet below me I saw Stum, 
He carried a sledge, and on a rope or wire 
about his neck was my personal high- 
powered electric torch, which he must have 
purloyed from my desk in my office. By 
its light I saw he was hip deep in the soot 
like flue dust that half filled the tunnel, and 
already he was foul with the slimy drip- 
pings from the flue walls, 

‘Here you!’ I yelled. ‘You come up 
out of there! I demand you to come up!’ 

‘*Go to hell!’ he yelled back, and was 
gone from my sight. 

“*Three at one clip!’ I groaned. ‘Three! 
It’s a black eye for me and for this mill, 
this day’s work is! One, two, three!’ For 
I was as certain as I am certain I am a 
hopeless, mushy wreck that Fraser and old 
Poky would be sic semper tyrannis when 
we reached them, and I was just as certain 
that Stum would be axphysicated. 

“Rumor of the accident had flown about 
the yard and men came running from every 
department in the plant, eager to see, 
eager to learn the details, eager to help. 
Che news had gone beyond the mill yard, 
into the foreign settlements, where so many 
of the mill workers lived, and men and 
women were crowding about the entrances, 
We could see them across the yard, gat her- 
ing at the gates, and the watchmen herding 
them back 

“So we waited, and sweat, and paced up 


j 


and down, and clenched our fists, and 


; 
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cursed, and prayed, and swallowed our 
hearts, that kept floating up into our 
throats and choking us. And now I was 
saying to myself, ‘Three men trapped in a 
hell hole of death! Get "em out! Get ’em 
out!’ 

“Someone yelled, ‘He’s bustin’ in the 
wall! I hear him!’ 

**We ran to the north side of the soaking 
pits, in line with the old flue and over the 
spot where it should connect with the pit 
tunnel. We dropped upon our knees on the 
slaggy ground and listened. Thud! Thad! 
tL awe We heard it down below us. Thud! 
Thud! Thud! We whooped, we yelled, we 

calle deac h other wicked names, we beat each 
pr on with our fists. Thud! Thud! Thud! 
down in the earth below us. We howled, 
we laughed, we bobbed our heads at each 
other, glistening eye looking into glistening 
eye. Thud! Thud! Thud!—down in the 
ground beneath us, Stum was breaking in 
the wall! 

‘“** He'll be overwhelked by the rush of 
hot gas from the pit tunnel when the wall 
goes in!’ I groaned aloud. ‘He will! He 
will!’ 

‘Latch your trap, you fat pallbearer!’ 
somebody snarled at me. And I did. 

‘The sound of blows down in the earth 
below us ceased. We waited on our knees, 
listening, but hearing nothing, staring at 
nothing, saying nothing. We got up and 
walked back to the manhole and stood 
there, peering into its black depths, talking 
in low tones, shivering, sweating, wonder- 
ing, filled with dread, choked with fear. 

“Then a yell, a forty-lung-power yell 
went up, for below us in the darkness our 
eyes caught a glimmer of light, and it 
moved, and it grew brighter and brighter. 
In a bound Froggy had seized the rope we 
had tied to a column and dropped into 
the hole, and was sliding down it so fast 
that he smoked. 

*What’s the word, Froggy?’ I called 
down. ‘Say something, say something 
quick!’ 

‘Stum’s got Poky! 
him up!’ 

“Just then by the light of the torch I 
saw Stum come from beneath an arch, lean 
against the wall of the flue and rest his head 
on his arm. 

“*Come up, Stum!’ I shouted. ‘Come 
up! You can’t go in there again! Reep 
says he will go! C ome up!’ 

‘Come on, Stum!’ cried Reep. ‘I’m 
coming down!’ 

‘*Hoist away, up there! Slow, now! 
Go easy, boys!’ Froggy had tied the rope 
about the old man’s body. We hauled 
away, hand over hand, crowding for a 
place at the rope, treading on each other’s 
toes, each trying to outdo the other, every 
man trying to laugh the lump out of his 
throat. Following on the iron ladder that 
was fastened to the side of the manhole 
came Froggy, steadying the inertful body 
and keeping it swinging clear. So we pulled 
the old boy out and carried him away. 
I looked down into the hole. Stum was gone. 

“The emergency men from the hospital 
were there with their ozone motors, and at 
once they set to work to regurgitate poor 
old Poky. But something went wrong 
with their machines, and they rushed him 
to an ambulance and hurried away with 
him. I heard a doctor tell the driver to go 
out the west gate—to avoid the crowd of 
women, I supposed, 

“Froggy and Reep had dropped down 
into the hole as soon as Poky’s body had 
reached the top, and gone into the tunnel 
to help Stum. They met him coming with 
Fraser, half carrying, balf dragging the un- 
conse ious man. 

“*Stum was a sorry-looking sight. Cov- 
ered and dripping with slime and the ooze 
of red flue dust, his hair and eyebrows 
burned away by the gas flames, half naked, 
his clothing little more than a mass of 
strings of streaming filth, he looked more 
monster than man, 

“The doctors looked the two over, found 
Fraser alive and Stum in bad shape, and 
ordered the litters brought up. ‘Hustle 
‘em out to the ambulances at the gates,’ 
he said. ‘And be quick! We must get them 
to Saint Alexis!’ 

‘Fraser was placed on a litter and car- 
ried away. They brought a litter for Stum, 

‘Walking’s good yet,’ he said, grinning, 
and he started off, holding to my arm. 

“The women and children and the loaf- 
ers at the gate came crowding about us, anda 
long wail went up from a hundred mouths. 
Mary Raskowitzsky was in the front, wild- 
eyed and white-faced. She rushed up to 
the litter, 
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“*Whois it? Whois it?’ she cried. Then 
she saw, and she started back. ‘Fraser? 
Him?’ 

“She leaped before Stum and me and 
seized us each by an arm. ‘My father! 
Where’s my father?’ she screamed, ‘Wasn’t 
he down there?’ 

***Yes, Mary, I 
she did not wait. 

“**They told me you had gone down! I 
thought you had gone to save him! And 
you left him there to die, while you save 
that manicured cootie! That mud pie! 
That pink-haired mutt! You left the old 
man there to die! You cur! You muzhik! 
You fish face! I hate your heart, your 
Sol il! 

“She said a lot more, but I can’t recall it 
half, not half. I know she talked bad to 
Stum. I felt the lad trembling. 

“*But, Mary, I did * he began, and 
then keeled over. 

‘*For shame, ye little whiffet of whey!’ 
screamed Hannah O'Toole, the efficient 
spouse of Pat O’Toole, my choicest gas 
poker. She came striding up to us, red- 
haired, red-faced, red-eyed. ‘The lad did 
save yer old father, and they took him 
outen t’other gate! Take thot, ye snip of a 
glass di’mond!’ 

“Her big coarse hand shot out, palm 
flat, and struck Mary’s face a rousing 
smack that sent the girl staggering. 

“Tt was a tight squeeze for the three, but 
they all pulled through. From the hospi- 
tal Fraser went to Pittsburgh and joined 
Jordan, who had moved his reziment down 
there to take temperatures. Don’t believe 
I’ve ever seen Fraser since—I hope not. 
Old Poky was back to work in a month or 
so; Stum in two weeks, if I remember 
rightly. I put the boy to sweeping up the 
mill after the regular sweepers had done 
their chore, and I told him he might dust 
off my desk now and then if he found time, 
but he wasn’t to overexert himself. Funny 
thing, too—-Steve Jamblowsky came back 
the day after the accident, so I wasn’t 
short a cinder monkey. Steve didn’t find 
the old country what it used to be. ‘Ol’ 
country not no goot no more,’ he told me. 
‘I stay there one moonth, ’Snuff for me!’ 
And he took a pinch out of his horn box 
and offered it tome. I don’t like the stuff, 
do you? 

“I think it was the day Poky came back 
to work— yes, it must have been that day 
I called Stum over to where I was sitting 
and told him I wished to hold a bit of seri- 
ous converse with him. He told me to 
shoot when I was ready. 

“*T’'ve been thinking, Stum,’ I began, 
‘that I ought to break in a new roller for 
this mill. I’m not so young as I was when 
I wasn’t so old, and nobody knows when 
my ancient aunt in Mobile is going to die, 
and I'll have to go there to settle up her 
estate. I’ve had a hunch for some weeks 
now that you’d make a fairish roller in 
time. What say?’ 

“**T like your chatter,’ said Stum. 

Of course it takes time to devolve a 
roller from nothing to something. You’d 
have to do quite a bit of proliximary work, 
you understand. Troy wasn’t built in a day. 
And your income tax for a year or two 
wouldn’t be great. Now I’m dragging 
down a hundred and seventy-five bucks a 
week here. Fifty dingers of that wad, Stum, 
is milk—it is a kind of bonus, you know, 
handed me by the company for inventing 
the iron man. Fifty from one-seventy-five 
leaves one-twenty-five. I was roller ten 
years before I was gathering one hundred 
and twenty-five berries weekly. But times 
are better now or, as the 2conomizers sa 
the dollar is cheaper. I believe I ‘coat 
manage it to get you started off at x. a 
week. Think you could live on forty a 
week?’ 

***T’ve lived on some less.’ 

“*Ves; but for two?’ 

What do you mean—two?’ 

I cogitated you'd be binding yourself 
in in the bonds of wedlock soon,’ I said, 
grinning a wise grin. 

““Stum studied his nails. 

***Seen her since that day?’ 

**No.’ 

“*Then you think you could make it go 
on forty, eh? Two, you know?’ 

**You make me tired, dad.’ 

“*Then you can start in on your new job 
to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Two hours later I was leaning up be- 
hind a box car near the dinner-pail hole in 
the fence, gazing at the scenery over to- 
wards the Union Rolling Mill, the Consoli- 
dated Frog Works and the can factory, and 
taking a breath of fresh air—such as we 
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have near our great American industries. 
I was there for no other purpose than physi- 
cal refreshment. I heard voices. I looked. 
Mary Raskowitzsky stood outside the 
fence; Stum had his head poked through a 
hole in the same, looking at her, And she 
was worth looking at. 

***T wouldn’t marry a monkey,’ Mary 
said with a coskittish glance. 

**But I’m not going to be a cinder 
monkey any longer. Dad’s going to make 
a roller out of me,’ returned Stum. 

***Ves, he is!’ m 

**Ask him! Forty a week to start on! 
You know what he gets? One hundred and 
seventy-five a week!’ 

““*When would you get a car?’ 

Right away.’ 

‘I wouldn’t marry a man that has hee- 
cups like you had them. They’re worse 
than fits.’ 

**You cured me of the hee-cups, Mary 
I'll never have them again, so long as you're 
round and I can see you.’ 

***Stum’s a fierce name.’ 

“““’'Tisn’t my name—Harley’s my name.’ 

“**Puckett is fiercer.’ 

***Tt’s a good old Virginia name, all right. 
One of my great-grandfathers fought in the 
Revolutionary War. He was a captain, 
too—under General Kosciuszko.’ 

***Ves, he was! Honest, Stum?’ 

*** Honest.’ 

“*General Kosciuszko was a great gen- 
eral, greater than General Washington if 
the people knew it.’ 

**So say I.’ 

‘What church do you belong to?’ 

*“* Cumberland Presbyterian, I guess. I 
was raised in that anyway. 

***Cumberland Presbyterian? That can’t 
be a church—must be some lodge. Well, | 
wouldn’t marry a man who didn’t belong 
to my church.’ 

“*T'l] join your church.’ 

Yes, you will!’ 

***T will that.’ 

“** Honest?’ 

***Yes, I mean it, Mary.’ 

***And go to church and—everything?’ 
***You bet I will!’ 

***Hold up your right hand and promise.’ 
““*T promise. There!’ 

If I could come up there I’d let you 
kiss me.’ 

“If I could get over this twelve-foot 
fence I’d come down there and kiss you 
whether you'd let me or not. Throw me 
one. 

“**Here. Throw it back.’ 

“At this point in the tragedy I folded 
my arms like an Arabian and silently faded 
away, paralyzed with repugilance. Yet I 
had known all along that the finish would 
be exactly this and no other.” 

“Hey, dad, we got er up! Looky! That 
all right?” 

It was Froggy. He had come back and 
worked at setting up the post for the new 
bench. The old roller swung his fat feet 
over the side of the bench on which he had 
been reclining, and sat up. 

“Looks pretty good, Froggy. Looks 
pretty good, dog-gone if it doesn’t!” 

“Hey, dad! I got a duck-down pillow 
at home. Want I should fetch it out for the 
new davenport?”’ 

‘Fetch it along, Froggy.” The old man 
grinned, yawned again, long and luxuri- 
ously and rubbed two fat eyes with two fat 
fingers. “‘Well, as I was saying, they were 
married. What time is it getting to be?” 

“‘And I suppose lived happily together 
ever after?’’ I wheezed. 

“Why, no. Stum sued for divorce be- 
fore they’ d been married two months. 
Mary didn’t offer to fight the suit. As 
soon as the court granted the degree Stum 
headed for Medina County. Yancy Klunk 
died the next week after Stum got there, 
leaving the lad everything he had, and it 
was a bunch. Mary married Mike Strzel- 
ecki a little while after. I tried to send 
Mike to the pen for blowing up that tunnel, 
but we couldn’t prove the thing on him. 
He did it, no doubt about that—did it with 
a can of black powder. Thought Fraser was 
Stum, you know. Of course he knew old 
Poky was down theretoo. That didn’t make 
any difference with him. Mike hasn’t 
worked a day since his wedding day. Poky 
is still on the job. See that old slop, yonder 
by the water box? That’s Poky. Tough- 
looking case, eh? Well, Mary to-day is a 
harder-looking case than he is. Ya-a-a-ah- 
hum-ho! By George, I feel nappish!” 

““What did you say were Stum’s grounds 
for divorce?” 

“Incominability of temper, I think it 
was. Ho-hum-ho! By jolly!” 
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GLOBE CORDS 


GUARANTEED 8000 MILES 


FABRIC TIRES 6000 MILES 


‘ Economy 
Through Quality 


T takes longer and costs more to 
build tires in the Globe way than 
in the ordinary way. But the extra 
time and extra care give extraor- 
dinary results in added mileage. 
Globe Tires—Cord or Fabric— 
are made slowly and carefully by 
hand, because that is the way to 
give you the most miles for your 
money. They cost about 10% more 
to make than ordinary tires, but 
they give you about 50% more miles. 
So, figured on a mileage basis, 
Globe Tires are the most eco- 
nomical tires you can buy. 


To responsible dealers only: If Globe 
Tires are not represented in your city 
or town, write us promptly for our 
exclusive proposition. 


GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Executive Offices: 1851 Broadway, New York City 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 

New York Branch Philadelphia Branch Boston Branch 
1851 Broadway 804 North Broad St 679 Deacon St 
Chicago Branch: 2029 South Michigan Ave. 
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Globe Tubes in Globe Tires 
make the ideal combination 
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Be Prepared for Emergencies 


HE No. 40 “Wearever” Water Bottle is one of the most important 
articles that you can have in your home, for instant use, when anything 
serious happens. It makes possible the immediate scientific application 
of Hot or Cold Water. Your physician will tell you how important that is. 

Sick Room Suppl 8, espe ially Rubber ¢ soods, should be bought W hen you 
can take time to compare qualities and values; not when there is trouble and 











you must buy ina hurry 
Comparison ol qualities and values will invariably lead you to buy 
Faultless “Wearever” Rubber Goods. The softness, pliability, beauty of 
finish and evident strength of No. 40 “Wearever” Water Bottle and No. 24 
“Wearever’’ Fountain Syringe are convincing proofs of their High Quality 
of Materials and Skilled Workmanship. When you buy a No. 40 “ Wearever” 
you get a Water Bottle moulded in one piece, without seams or bindings 
to cause leaks. Faultless Patented Oval Neck Construction makes all 
“Wearever” Bottles strong where other bottles are weak; and also makes 
“Wearever” Bottles easier to fill and more comfortable in use. Factory 
efficiency and economical marketing enable you to buy Faultless “ Wearever” 
<=. if . Rubber Goods at moderate prices, though “Wearever” is the highest quality 
obtainable at any price. You can pay more, but you cannot buy better quality. 

Fault s Nurser Ni sare “next best to Mother's breast."”. Patented Valve and 
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4 Reint na Rib ¢ uction prevent collapsing and provide uninterrupted flow. 

, Kasy to put on and take off, but baby cannot pull nipple off. Made of pure, clean, 

ah ve rubber the « y gu tv cood enough tor paby. Stand repeated sterilization. 

Give “ service, unequale itisfact I very way the best nipples made for 

> wide-mouth, no-neck, sanitary bottles so widely recommended by physicians and 
> b LA) ‘}* 4 ii 

' A few of the “40 wavs t we No. 40 With Hot Water—for cold feet, 

! ss, burns, sleeplessness, stiffness, aches and pains and wherever the ‘- 
ipplication of heat will bring relief. With Cold Water—for reducing fevers, a 
congestion, infl immation, frost b tes, and wherever the application of, cold ae 

will bring relief. Ask your physician. &, 
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The Faultless Rubber Company 


Ashland, Ohio U.S.A. 
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Mrs. Prigley, a gawky straw-colored 
woman of no importance, paled and died 
during an early period of Prigley’ s rise in 
Harnessville. The screaming self-willed 
child left on his hands had been named 
Matilda for her mother; after her first 
semester at Miss Auber’s School for Young 
Ladies she came back calling herself Ma- 
thilde, and it was about this period in his 
life that Lemuel decided that his fortune 
had outgrown the limits of Harnessville 
Himself, he would have been perfectly 
satisfied with Harnessville and 
a Pretty second wife, picked from 
the local beauties, but the pre- 
cocious Mathilde had already 
grown rather exacting and am- 
bitious. 

Moreover, it was unfitting that 
a capitalist of the first magnitude 
should remain in a town where 
the newspapers still referred to 
him as Pineapple Prigley. 

Lemuel settled on 
Lewisburg, having se- 
lected that city by the xy 
process of elimination so i 
successful in his commer- 
cial history. New York, 
Chicago and Boston were 
too large; others insuffi- 
cientiy distinguished. But 
Lewisburg, then less than 
a quarter of a million in 
size, cherished at her core 
a Southern aristocracy as 
proud as any that flour- 
ished in the Old Domin- 
ion. Moreimportant still, 
Lewisburg had opened her 
heart to modern enter- 
prise and Yankee money. 
It was to Lewisburg, 
then, that he came, leased 
for himself a solid brick 
mansion on Bolingbroke 
Square and dwelt with his 
daughter in complete iso- 
lation. He bought a factory site 
in the suburbs and built a minor 
plant which paid for itself and got 
his name in the newspaper, dis- 
creetly removed from the society 
page. Charitableenterprises passed 
the hat his way and gave him credit 
in a long thin column of nonentity. 
Otherwise his existence was unrecorded. 

When Mathilde had passed her eight- 
eenth year and come back from Miss 
Flick’s Finishing School in New York a 
brilliant stroke of Prigley efficiency saved 
the day in time for Mathilde’s coming-out 
party. Seats were on sale for a charity ball, 
and the morning Advocate-Chronicle had 
an announcement to the effect that tickets 
could be had of Miss Mirable Becket, om- 
nipotent society reporter for that journal. 
Therefore Mr. Prigley put on his hat and 
called on Miss Becket. 

“Gimme ten,” was the laconic order 
from the proprietor of Pineapple Polish. 

Miss Becket was only too willing to 
oblige, but when sufficient tickets to admit 
ten had been doled out the vulgarian, after 
shuffling them in his knotty, nervous little 
hands, gave them all back with the snap- 
ping e xplanation: * ‘Don’t want seats. Want 
boxes. 

‘Ten boxes?” gasped Miss Becket. 

“*How much altogether?” He had pro- 
duced a check book from his neat little 
coat. 

“Two hundre d dollars apiece, Mr. Prig- 
ley. But you're really too generous,” said 
the tactful person. “The committee have 
made it a rule not to sell more than one box 
to any individual. Of e¢ ourse if you’re plan- 
ning so large a party 

‘I’m not planning any party,” barked 
Lemuel. ‘‘Who the devil do I know in this 
town that would come to my box? Rules 
are rules. Good thing. Here, put me down 
for one box.’ 

He scribbled off a check, and when she 
took it she was surprised at the amount, 
which was two thousand dollars. 

**I shall be delighted to make a feat ure of 
this if you will let me,” she said. “If we 
couldonly mentionsomeof your guests 

‘Look here.” Lemuel E. Prigley scratched 
his frowsy curly head. ‘‘Look here, Miss 
Reporter. You know everybody. Every- 
body that counts, I mean. There must be 
some of the big bugs in this town hard up. 
Somebody on the inside, but not going 
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round buying boxes. Understand? 
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Now Miss Becket, who was herself 
lady of a proud old family, thought some- 
what sadly of several ladies of proud old 
families who, had they not been cursed 
with that hereditary pride, would be only 
too glad to occupy a box in the grand tier 
as in the days of ancient splendor. The 
direct methods of this peculiar Nabob from 

Nowhere invited candor 
apparently, for Miss 
Becket asked after a 
while: 

“Do you know Miss 
Jessica Stanchfield?” 

“Don’t know 
anybody,” barked 
Lemuel. ‘ But just 
hand her over this 
box, will you? My 
complime nts.’ 

Thus began 
Lemuel Prigley’s 
acquaintance with 
Jessie Stanchfield. 
It proved a 


mo 
wr 
tied 
f 
” a 


She Took Him by the Lapets of His Coat 

and Smiling Whimsicatly Whispered 

Again, “‘Now are You Going to Mind 
What I Say?" 


mutually profitable relation, in which Miss 
Stanchfield opened the doors and Lemuel 
paid the bills. 

The very d: ay after the ticket episode 
Miss Becket called up Mr. Prigley, and act- 
ing as intermediary invited Mr. Prigley and 
Miss Prigley to tea at Miss Stanchfield’s 
apartment that afternoon. They went, did 
father and daughter, to a tiny box of a 
drawing-room on one of the moss-grown 
little streets which still cling to the aristo- 
cratic quarter. Miss Stanchfield, who had 
once led Lewisburg a pace, showed traces 
of early beauty through obscuring pads of 
fat. She remained, however, a great lady, 
and she carried off the affair of the box as 
only a great lady can. She didn’t mention 
it until they were taking their leave. 

“You'll go to the charity ball, I sup- 
pose?”’’ asked Miss Stanchfield, graciously 
giving her hand. 

“*Haven’t decided,” replied the rough 
product of Pineapple Polish. 

“Oh, I hope you do!” Then, as though 
it were merely a happy afterthought: ‘‘I 
haven't made up my party. Won’t you and 
your daughter sit in my box? How very 
nice!” 

So that was arranged. Lemuel Prigley 
went home considering diplomacy; indeed, 
he was a diplomat in spite of his uncouth 
devices and barking delivery of speech. He 
had broken into society by a side door, he 
felt—an elegant, proud, distinguished side 
door, but still not the main entrance. And 
it was well. His instinct for efficiency told 
him that nothing would have come of a 
frontal attack. So he and Mattie would 
make their first public appearance sitting 
in the best box alongside the best families. 





Now what was the system to be played 
with Miss Jessica Stanchfield? Quite ob- 
viously the lady who was the daughter of 
General Stanchfield and the sister of Am- 
bassador Stanchfield lacked money and 
loved glitter. The way she had accepted 
his box by putting him in her social debt 
furnished a key to everything. 

During the five years which followed 
that triumphant appearance at the charity 
balltheimprovementin Miss Jessie’s worldly 
condition was in direct ratio to the Prig- 
leys’ ascension in Lewisburg society. Her 
dearest enemy could never have said that 
Jessie accepted money for what she did in 
behalf of the opulent strangers. But favors 
seemed to come to her by an insidious proc- 
ess of infiltration. A mink coat which Ma- 
thilde could not endure on herself looked 
stunning on Miss Jessie; stunninger still 
an illimitable wardrobe of fluffy things for 
spring, summer and indoor wear. Ma 
thilde’s little pet sedan was always waiting 
in front of Miss Jessie’s door, sometimes 
with Mathilde in it, sometimes not. When 
father was too busy to frivol then Mathilde, 
carrying a check book, was beholden to the 
kindness of Miss Jessie, who would chap- 
eron her to New York or Chicago during 
the opera season. Thus Mathilde became 
an ac congeners young woman of the world 

and Miss Jessie Stanchfield’s 
maiden heart began to warm again 
with thesuspicion that Mathilde’s 
world was not such a bad one 
after all 


This balmy afternoon, rolling 
smoothly along toward that smart 
quarter of the town where Miss 
Jessie Stanchfield now had an 
apartment, Lemuel Prigley had a 
hearty feeling that it would be 
only right to give Jessie the first 
news of Mathilde’s engagement. 

It had been personally conducted, 

Stanchfield-arranged from first to last. 

During these years of social upbuilding 

Lemuel had never given a party, or- 

dered a wardrobe, bet on a horse with- 

out first consulting Jessie. And of 
course there was a difficult wedding to be 
arranged. 

As he announced himself at the switch- 
board downstairs and took a lift to the 
third floor of Lewisburg’s only luxurious 
apartment house he enjoyed a secret satis- 
faction at the thought that he had got Jes- 
sie so nicely located. He wondered if she 
knew he was eighteen hundred a year out 
of pocket for this marvelous bargain in real 
estate which he had so innocently shown 
her. It made no difference. Twenty years 
ago Jessie would have made a fine wife for 
some ambitious man. The thought rather 
scared him. He had his own ideas about 
marriage. As soon as the tyrannical, snob- 
bish Mathilde was out of the way Lemuel 
would look out for himself. None of your 
cold-blooded alliances with old women. 
The new Mrs. Prigley would be young, 
beautiful, a blonde preferably, with golden 
silk in her eyelashes. 

He found Miss Jessie surrounded by the 
Stanchfield furniture in a drawing-room 
sufficiently elegant to set off the patrician 
beauties of the Stanchfield collection. Her 
plump face was as pink as a baby’s as she 
came forward somewhat unwieldily and 
gave him her hand. What a pity she had 
let herself get fat, thought Lemuel, and had: 
a vision of beauty, not entirely vanished 
perhaps, but lurking somewhere behind an 
adipose screen. 

‘Heard the news?” he barked, closely 
following his formula for conversational ef- 
ficier ney. 

‘News? I hope it’s good news. Lemuel, 
you're all excited. You don’t look a day 
over twelve.” 

‘Matty’s engaged.” 

“‘No!” Her plump shapely hands came 
together and her clear, prominent eyes 
brightened. ‘‘ Not to Allie Towers?” 

“Exactly. Announced it herself. Four 
fifty-seven this afternoon.” 

“Lemuel, you sweet old thing!” 

And Miss Jessie Stanchfield did an un- 
precedented thing. She came over to where 
he was sitting and leaning impulsively 
kissed him in the center of the little pink 
island which the years had cast up amidst 
his foamy locks. It gave him a pleasure 
which he at once resented. After all, he 
was not the bride, to be the target of con- 
gratulatory osculation. It had been quite 








a lifetime since any woman other than his 
daughter had kissed him 

“*T was never so surprised in all my life,” 
she informed him, resuming her chair. 

“No, indeed.” He had no intention of 
making the remark seem dry 

‘They'll be perfectly blissful,” she went 
smoothly on in her pretty voice. “What a 
lucky child Allie is! And Mathilde will 
make a wonderful man out of him. The 
Towerses have ability, great ability. Then 
his mother’s side—she’s a Prentiss, you 
know.” 

That seemed to settle something, but 
Lemuel’s mind was far away. 

**Think they'll make a duke out of him?” 

“How outrageous you are, Lemuel!" 
She gave him her charmingly affectionate 
smile. ‘‘He’ll be nothing but an earl, even 
if you succeed in murdering Lord Colling 
vyne.” 

Lemuel wanted to ask about the hypo 
thetical child, Sir Prigley Towers, but the 
moment seemed inaus spic ious. 

“Came to talk about the wedding,”’ he 
barked. ‘‘Want everything right. Best 
there is. Nothing shoddy—understand?”’ 

‘And you want my help?” she asked in 
the tone she sometimes used to imply tnat 
his methods might be improved. 

‘That was the idea.’ 

‘“‘Has Mathilde set the day?” 

“I set it. June fifteenth.” 

“That was simple, wasn’t it?”’ smiled 
the worldly Miss Stanchfield. “It gives 
rather a short time, but it can be arranged 
There must be a luncheon early this wee« 
so that you can announce it properly 
Mathilde and I can arrange that.” 

‘Don’t care what { spend. Want re 
sults,”’ he persisted as she sat a while in 
thought. 

*‘An outdoor wedding can be made very 
lovely,” she said, ‘‘with your .beautiful 
grounds and house. We can have the rose 
garden as a background for the altar. That 
splendid row of hydrangeas will mark the 
aisle. Of course it will be High Church 
with a vested choir from Saint Cuthbert’s 
A stringed quartet for the supper music 
» hen the guests --— 

**Look here!”’ broke in Lemuel, who had 
been following his own train of thought 
“‘What’s the matter with doubling up on 
the performance?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss 
Stanchfield; and it was evident that she 
wished the matter clarified. 

“I mean this: Double orchestra, double 
choir, extra set of preachers, everything in 
proportion.” 

‘Is Mathilde going to be so hard to 
marry as all that?”’ Perhaps the question 
was a little wistful. 

“Pshaw! You don’t get me. What's a 
wedding for? Make the world know you're 
married. No halfway stuff for me. I want 
this to be the biggest wedding ever pulled 
off in Lewisburg.”’ 

“‘And the vulgarest,”’ Miss Stanchfield 
might have replied. Instead she smiled her 
tactful smile and swept with a sort of 
plump grace toward her desk, which held a 
record of all the desirable names in the 
state. 

u 

ATE on the afternoon of June fourteenth 

that commercial prodigy, Harry Wig- 
gin, came riding up the hill in the mood of a 
distracted lover. So turbulent his mood 
that he forgot the conventional relation be- 
tween gas and spark, wherefore he was 
brought back to sordid mechanical facts by 
the stalling of his engine; but no sooner 
had he plied the self-starter and resumed 
the grade amateurishly on second than he 
continued to reflect upon the stern code of 
the cave gentleman 

Assuming that the girl, as a species, has 
no mind of its own, then obviously it is the 
duty of man, as an institution, to blow the 
breath of reason into that lovely echoing 
void which lies between the penciled eye 
brows and the first fine tress of gold, Or, 
to harden the liquid abstract into the en- 
during concrete, the time had come when 
it was up to Harry Wiggin to bespeak Miss 
Ireen McKane bluntly in the name of true 
love 

With that thought Mr. Wiggin’s expres- 
sion became misleading. By the set of his 
jaw you would have said that young Harry 
had come to murder instead of to woo, He 
brought his grasshopper-green car so spite- 
fully round the curve as all but to destroy 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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LINCOL 


Lincoln Motors Are Fitted to the Machine 
When it is Built 


Right at the factory where machinery is manufactured Lincoln Engineers begin their task 
of fitting a Lincoln Motor to the machine it is to drive. 

There they can work with the man who designed the machine. They can determine with 
him the speed, the kind of power, the amount of power, that will give the intended results. 
They can make engineering tests —not on one machine — but on many—and thus finally 
settle on the motor which will best suit that equipment under all conditions of operation. 


The machinery manufacturer will find Lincoln service a distinct aid both in selling his 
product and in insuring its satisfactory operation. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


] : . — 
Lincoln Branch Offices and Engi- 
neering Service will be found in the 
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3 Si Fi classes of machinery which have been 
“fitted” with Lincoln Motors: 


Baker’s Machinery 
Brick and Clay Machinery 
Cranes 
Crushers and Pulverizers 
Conveyors 
Elevators and Hoists 
Fans and Blowers 
Foundry Machinery 
: Ice Machinery 

This Lincoln Motor oper - he Machine Tools 
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years without damage to . . 
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Pumps and Compressors 
Punches and Shears 
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MOTORS 


They Give the User the Full Advantage 


of Electric Motor Drive 


The only way to get the full advantage of electric motor drive is to have an electric motor 
that exactly fits each job or each machine. 

































That is the reason for the Lincoln plan of selling the motor direct to the machinery maker. 
Because of this plan, you can always depend on a machine which comes to you equipped 
with a Lincoln Motor. It will have power—enough power—and the right kind of power 
to give you the maximum output with minimum power cost. 


Specify your equipment “complete with Lincoln Motor’’—it will insure you the full 
advantages of motor drive, as pictured below. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ceilings Clean and Free 


The wiring in a neat conduit carries 
power to any point in the room, keep- 
ing ceilings free from fixtures which 
obstruct light and collect dirt. 


Idle Machines Take No Power 


When the machine is not in use its 
power is shut off. One man or several 
can work overtime, using power only 
for machines actually operating. 


Reduced Risks for Shop and Men 


There is no sparking or danger of fire 
from Lincoln Motors and no moving 
or whirling parts need be exposed to 
endanger workmen. 


Machines Can Be Located Anywhere 


The machine with motor on it can 
be located anywhere to suit produc- 
tion layout without planning for coun- 
tershafts, etc. 


Electric power can be transmitted 
from central station with no loss from 
friction or slippage and with 
every assurance against shut 








RELIABLE 
POWER CO 





down. 





(Continued fram Page 139) 
everal of Mr. Prigley’s expensive jardi- 
nieres; and the Cossack skill with which he 
came to a stand between a florist’s wagon 
and a car brought a grunt of 
alarmed admiration out of old Moab, the 
colored butler, who stood on the veranda 
patronizing several inferiors of his own race 
as they filed past under burdens of folding 
chairs, 

Harry Wiggin did some lightning calcu- 
lating. Never since that embarrassing en- 
counter in late May had he been so bold as 
to come courting Ireen McKane in the 
Prigley house. She did a greater part of her 
work in the downtown offices, where he saw 
her frequently, unobserved of him whom the 
office called Old Pineapple behind his back. 
But to-day affairs had come to a crisis and 
he must see her even at the risk of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

He had just opened his mouth to ask if 
Miss McKane was to be seen when Miss 
Mathilde Prigley, all in lawny pink, and 
every yard a bride elect, came bouncing 
out and looked him straight in the face. 
Now Harry Wiggin had no reason for liking 
Mathilde Prigley, and Mathilde understood 
why, perhaps better than he did. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wiggin.” 

**How do you do, Miss Prigley. 
little like rain, doesn’t it?” 

Pleasant remark on the weather in view 
of to-morrow’s open-air wedding! 

“Doesn't it!” She showed too many 
faultless teeth—Harry had once admired 
her smile. “‘ You'll find daddy outside.” 

“TI hope he’s not busy,”’ he temporized, 
lacking courage to mention Miss McKane 

‘Not too busy to see you, Mr. Wiggin. 
You've come on business, haven't you?” 

This last remark was intended to 


caterers 


Looks a 


cut, 


but it saved Harry from telling the truth, 
which, after all, would have got him no 
farther than the spot upon which he 


tood at that moment 

“Thank you,” said Harry Wiggin and 
trolled casually toward the pergola 

We have all seen the comedy millior 
aire and the dainty soubrett 
together under white and pint 
paper roses in the second act of almost 
any musical production. Harry Wiggin 
seemed to see them once more as he 
came up the pretty brick walk toward 
the pergola. It was as though the or- 
chestra would give the cue at any mo 
ment, whereupon Mr. Prigley would say 
in the piercing tone of stage confidence, 
“That reminds me of a little song,” and 
the dance would culminate in one of 
those theatrical love affairs where the 
lover and his loved one prove what they 
say by kicking over each other's heads 

Harry didn’t like it that Ireen and 
Old Pineapple should be sitting so close 
together. That Pineapple was reading 
out of one notebook and Ireen writing 
into another did not soften the situa 
tion for poor Harry. Once he thought 
he saw Lemuel raise his nervous eyes 


seated 


trellises 


and peep slyly at Ireen’s golden hair 
This made Harry furious. What was 
that hair to Prigley? It wasn’t his. 


Neither was it Harry's for that matter, 
but he intended that it should be 

diarry Wiggin sneezed. Lemuel 
jumped rather guiltily, according to the 
appraisal of the interloper. 

Well, well, Harry!” said 

ployer, kindly enough 

‘‘Bamburg’s in town,” said Harry, 
using an important piece of news to save 
the situation. “I thought I'd see you 
personally and not risk the phone.” 

“Good. What's he got?” 

“The Buffalo option.” 

“Figures?” 

“One fifty. Shall I tell him it’s off?” 
“Tell him nothing. Great hucks!” 
Lemuel’s pet oath—‘‘Why do people 

bother me on my #1 

Harry was sure he was going to say 
“wedding eve,” but old Pineapple 
turned again to his notebook. 

“Sit down, Harry,” he said impa- 
tiently. ‘Got these gol-hucked wedding 
Nearly through.” 


his em 


presents to go over. 

His crooked little forefinger went 
searching for the place. lreen’s angelic 
face had blanked to a secretarial look, 
soft clouds had gathered over the pure 
lakes that were her eyes 

“Hundred and ten!"’ barked Lemuel. 
Ireen scribbled shorthand, ‘Judge and 
Mrs. Hambry Lews, sort of Florentine 
cuspidor— maybe it's for flowers— val- 
uation ninety dollars. Hundred ‘n’ 
‘leven — Mr. and Mrs. Claypoole Hyse 


electric soap dish 


“‘Wasn’t it an electric chafing dish, Mr. 
Prigley?"’ suggested the thrush note of 
Ireen. 

“Have it your way!” he barked. ‘“‘Elec- 
tric chafing dish—valuation forty-five. 
That’s all. Put it on the adding machine 
and bring me the total.” 

Ireen was gone without a glance for the 
man who was dying of love of her, and Prig- 
ley’s next remark was shockingly disagree- 
able. 

‘*When I get married again no presents 
understand? No presents.” 

“They are a bother,” agreed Harry for 
agreement's sake 

“Bother? All blighting foolishness. This 


wedding business is the height of ineffi- 
ciency. 
“Understand? Waste motion, waste 


money, wastetime. Comeovertothe house, 
Harry, and let me show you.” 

The successful underling, who could not 
say nay, followed Lemuel Prigley’s mincing 
steps across the lawn and into the library of 
the big house, where several tables, joined 
together into an extemporized counter, 
stood burdened with the wealth of Or- 
mus and of Ind. It was as though every 
tool in the hardware trade had been sil- 
vered, etched, furnished with ebony or ivory 
handle, embossed, laden with bottles, urns 
or vases of crystal, lined with gold or tor- 
tured into fanciful shape. Whole surgical 
kits of hideous instruments engraved with 
the bride’s monogram; oil paintings, water 
colors, statuary; somebody had added a 
hideous purple bedquilt to the mountain- 
ous display of loot which Mr. Prigley stood 
inspecting, his little bushy head, looking 
more than ever like that of a watchful An- 
gora cat, cocked to one side. 

‘Wicked sham!” he blustered. ‘*‘What's 


the idea of marriage? Make two people 
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happy, succeed, replenish the earth. This 
accomplish anything? People think they 
pay their way by sending presents. Bosh!” 

As if to substantiate his statement Miss 
Ireen McKane, never looking at Harry, 
came in with a slip of paper fresh from the 
adding machine. 

“Eleven thousand, four hundred and 


sixty-six dollars,”’ read Mr. Prigley. ‘‘ Less 
than I thought.” 

He turned and barked at Harry. 

‘*Bad business, these weddings. Rotten 


business. Eleven thousand, four hundred 
and sixty-six dollars! D’you know what it 
cost me? Estimation. Refreshments, cham- 
pagne, flowers. Decided to bring two or- 
chestras from New York. Hired Madame 
Dracula of Metropolitan Opera House to 
sing The Voice That Breathed O’er Eden. 
Matty demands the best. Can’t blame her. 
But d’you know the figures?” 

“I should think it might come pretty 
high,” ventured Harry, in his mind agree- 
ing with Lemuel that weddings were wed- 
dings. 

“Thirty-eight thousand dollars. That’s 
allowing transportation for Madame Dra- 
cula and two orchestras, two quarts of wine 
for every guest and three ministers— bishop, 
dean and curate. Then there’s that solid 
wall of orchids behind the altar « 

“What the deuce do you need orchids 
for?” asked Harry bluntly. “They'll hide 
the rose garden.”’ 

‘“‘Whose wedding is this?”’ barked Lem- 
uel, whereupon Harry was stilled. 
‘“‘Damnedest piece of inefficiency there 
” went on the bride’s father. ‘‘ Eleven 
thousand, four hundred and sixty-six dol 
lars in presents; and thirty-eight thousand 
dollars to stage the show. Profits eaten up 
by overhead charges. How much am I out, 


Miss Ireen?” 


is! 
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‘““Twenty-six thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-four,”’ read she, the dull figures not 
making her voice less sweet. 

“It’s as crazy as Petrograd! Yes, sir. 
All to marry two more or less common- 
place individuals. Why, for that amount 
of money, rightly applied, I could pair off 
half the engaged couples in Lewisburg. Just 
as happy. By hucks!” 

A brilliant enchanted light, a creative 
light seemed to flare up somewhere behind 
the bright gray eyes of the man who thought 
of Prigley’s Pineapple Polish. Efficiency, 
vulgarity, philanthropy sang together in 
his soul until the fluffy gray hair and bris- 
tling mustache seeemed to stand on end 
under the stimulus of some benign electric 
force. 

““Wouldn’t it?” he taxed his hearer al- 
most savagely. He never told anybody how 
nearly he and Jessie had come to the part- 
ing of the ways apropos of Madame Dra- 
cula and the extra orchestra. Poor simple 
Jessie had thought that the choir and a 
local string quartet were quite enough. 

“That’s a lot of money,” agreed Harry, 
“‘and it would probably pay for a lot of 
weddings.” 

‘Lot of ’em? Hundreds! Why not stand- 


ardize marriages? Foolish? No! They 
standardize funerals, restaurants, mater- 
nity hospitals, college education. Great 


saving. Vast saving! Make people any 
less happy? Say not!” 

Doubtless Mr, Prigley would have had 
his standardized marriage system perfected 
from ribbons to ritual had not old Moab 
appeared like a shadow out of the gloom to 
announce “‘ Doctor Bascomb and de bride- 
sah.”” Whereupon Lemuel went 
popping out of the room like a progressive 
string of firecrackers. Doctor Bascomb was 
dean of St. Cuthbert’s and Harry gathered 

that “‘de bridegrooms”’ were none other 

than the groomsmen come for a final 
rehearsal of to-morrow’s complicated 
performance. 

Ireen McKane stood irresolute by the 
door, the notebook shaking in her fool- 
ishly small hands. 

The skies had cleared above those two 
pools of purity and they were looking, 
liquid and blue, at the man they had 
enchanted. 

“Harry,” she began, after a spying 
look into the hall, ‘‘why are you mad 
at me?” 

““What’s behind all this business?’ 
he asked her roughly, coming over to 
her corner. 

“*‘What business?’ 

“IT haven’t got time to split hairs. 
Pineapple will be back in a minute. Tell 
me why he’s been locking you into this 
Bluebeard’s castle for the last week, 
sending you home in his car all sealed 
up as if he was afraid you'd fly away? 
Why haven’t you let me see you at 
your house?” 

**My mother isn’t well, 
looking white and 


grooms, 


” 


she told him, 
interesting as she 


said it. 
“Is there anything about me that 
would make your mother worse?” he 


asked, quite unsympathetic. 
“Harry! How can you 
“Tn sound pretty rough,” he 
agreed, ‘“‘but the last time I called she 
was out in front mowing the lawn. She 
was well enough to snub me out of the 
yard.” 
‘She has attacks.” 


” 


does 


Ireen stuck to her 


point. 
“Tsee. And I bring them on. Look 
here, Ireen, isn’t it true that your 


mother’s determined to have you marry 
old Pineapple?” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way about 
my mother,” she told him haughtily. 

“Well, it’s all over the office that 
Pineapple’s in love with you and that 
you're going to marry him.” 

“And you believe all that?” 

She stood braced against the corner 
of the door now, facing him like a dove 
at bay. 

“I don’t know what to think,” he 
growled. 

“Do you think I'd 
Prigley?”’ she faltered. 

“Tt isn’t what you consider. Pine- 
apple has a way of arranging things to 
suit himself. It'll break my heart, Irene, 
but I’m going to ask you for the last 
time. If I leave you alone I know how 
it’ll come out; and I’ve been ordered to 
Cuba.” 

“When do you go?” sheasked in what 
he thought an unsuitably hard tone. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Now $57 


Free Trial-No Money Down 


We do not say “buy” an Oliver 
to this typewriter to sell itself. We 


say “try” an Oliver. We leave it 


have so much confidence in the superi- 


ority of the Oliver that we offer to let you have it on five days’ free trial. 
And this is a real FREE trial, for it is entirely at our risk and expense. 


No money in advance. No deposit. No 
obligation to buy. Send coupon below to 
get the Oliver for free trial in your home 
or office. When it arrives, let it prove its 
superiority and saving. You be the judge, 
with no salesman at your elbow to in- 
fluence you. 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer regardless of price, and want to 
own it, then pay us at the easy rate of $3 
a month until the $57 is paid. If you do 
not want it, ship it back, express collect. 


A Saving of $43 


For $57 you now obtain the identical 
Oliver Typewriter formerly priced at 
$100. 

We are able to save you nearly half 
because of our radically new and econom- 
ical method of distribution. During the 
war we learned many lessons. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a 
vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
many expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous sales 
methods. 

The result is that we can afford to sell 
at $57 the very same Oliver formerly 
priced at $100. A clean cash saving to 
you of $43. 


Orly 10c a Day 


You may pay for the Oliver on easy 
terms—only $3 a month, which averages 
about 10c a day. And you have the use 
of the machine while paying. 

Since it is so easy to own a brand new 


Oliver, the latest and finest product of 
our factories, why should anyone think of 


renting or buying a second-hand machine ? 


Our Latest and Best Model 


In every particular this Oliver 9 is the 
finest that 24 years of experience can pro- 
duce. A better typewriter is impossible. It 
has all the latest improvements. Its dura- 
bility and workmanship have given it 
world-wide fame. It has a standard key- 
board, so anyone may turn to it without 
the slightest hesitancy. You can’t buy a 
more satisfactory typewriter at any price. 
But we do not ask you to take our word 
for this. We believe that an ounce of 
PERFORMANCE beats a ton of prom- 
ise. That is why we say, ‘Try an Oliver 
5 days free.” Who could make such an 
offer of free trial and ship without money 
unless they had absolute confidence in 
the quality of their product proved by 
years of experience ? 


Only the Coupon 


We can promise you immediate delivery if 
you act at once. Remember you need not 
send any money with the coupon Mail the 
coupon to get the Oliver for five days’ free trial 
in your own home. 

If you decide to keep the typewriter you can 
pay for it on terms so easy that you won't miss 
the money—only $3 a month If you prefer 
to have further information before ordering, 
fill in the coupon for our free catalog and our 
startling book explaining how we were able to 
break away from old costly methods to save 
you $43. 

Check the coupon for free trial Oliver or the 
catalog just as you wish. Clip the coupon now 
and mail it at once. 
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Famous Users of the OLAV! 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
Baldwin Loc omotive Worl 
National City Bank of N. ¥ 
Boston Elevated Railways 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
New York Edison Co 
American Bridge Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 


and others of great rank 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1017 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1017 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for fi la free pe t 
I keep it, | will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per th 
title to remain in you until fully paid for 


My shipping point i 

This does not place me under a t ation to fl 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back a 

end of five days 


Do not send a machine until I ord Ma 
he High Cost of Typewr r I kK 
Remedy,” your de luxe italog and f t rina 
Name 
Street Address 
City State 


Occupation or Business 
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Getting J4// the Mileage 


Out of a High Grade Tire 


HY doesa high-priced, high 

quality tire sometimes fall 
short in servicer It has the 
materials in it; 1s properly de- 
signed. 10,000 to 15,000 mile 
records are not infrequent. 
When a quality tire disappoints 
you, it usually is defective in 


all right; but it won’t last. 
McGraw Tires uniformly yield 
the mileage you expect from a 
high grade tire because there are 
no such structural defects in 
them. These are prevented at 
the source by the McGraw 


Duplex Method of curing. 
McGraw Tires 





construction. Its 
strength has prob- 
ably been weak- 


ened internally by | ™ pirches—the wo 

the fabric’s being | in the vulcanizing mo 
buckled, wrinkled | “nsec e 

or pinched in the | ber “tow” is htop 
process of curing. | crn Neceascscan form Pink 


are avoided The t 





The casing looks 


What the Duplex Method Is and Does 


The Duplex Method is a McGraw process ot 


vulcanization which prevents fabric buckles and 


tm 


It consists in deferring compres ion of the tire 


Id 


1 . 
vulicanize 


not stiff enough to pull the fabric 


come from the 
curing molds as 
perfect as it 1s 
humanly possible 
to make them. 

abic | “They yield the full 
Pinches ant buckles | Mileage expected 
saeptencnn? of them. 


enace to tire life. 


until the rubber bx 
Then, when hydraulic 


the tire, the 
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Cords, 8,000 Miles Fabrics, 6,000 Miles 


THE 


McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FACTORIES: EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard and HiTread Truck 


Tires, Inner Tubes 
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THE NURSERY IDEA 


I had but three rooms, one would be a nursery,” said a modern 

mother who had learned that caring for her baby in a Happi-tyme 
Nursery had cut her work in half and had meant an endless amount 
of joy and comfort for the baby. 
Let us send you our booklet, Kiddie Kare and Komfort, showing a 
omplete line of nursery and playroom furniture including time 
aving equipment for the mother and comfort for the child, from 
bassinet days to its teen We will also send you the Happi- tyme 
dealer's name in your town 


l IRBANA FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Dept URBANA, OHIO 


HdopitymE P2ksERY 





No Use Carrying Your Grip Into 
Crowded Pullman Washrooms— 


Not When You Have a FITALL! 


Get an empty FITALL, which securely holds all your own toilet articles. It permits 
the convenient carrying, in small compact space, of everything you use daily, including 
your razor and complete shaving outfit. It does away with that bothersome search- 
ing through your luggage for the articles you need 


Easily adjustable straps and the patented 
FITALL NO.METAL locking device provide 
spaces for just the fittings you wish to take 

long. Once adjusted, no further change 
is needed. Three capacious pockets 
hold * extras.” 


FITALLS are for men or women, 
in a variety of flexible leathers and 
attractive water - proofed fabrics 
$1.50 up. 

Look forthe FITALL label in 
every kit. It insures your getting 
the genuine with all its exclusive 
practical features. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write for free 
descriptive booklet 


EISEMAN, KAYE CO. Mfrs. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Mfrs. ERKCO Make Leather Goods 
PITALL Patented ¢ 8. and Porcign Countries 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“IT leave for New York day after to- 
morrow.” 

Her look remained indifferent until her 
chin began to quiver; then her whole face 
seemed to give up trying, for her mouth 

came down at the corners and the blue 


lahes which were her eyes overflowed. Quite 


disregardful of danger Harry took her very 
comfortably in his arms and permitted her 
to ery it out on his collar. 

“I don’t want you to go!” she kept say- 
ing, and when he had assured her of a few 
dozen things calculated to cure her troubled 
little heart he stood aside, peered cautiously 
out of the door and said: ‘“‘Time’s short. 
They'll be in here any minute. I'll go to 
the marriage-license bureau the first thing 
to-morrow morning and come right here for 
you.” 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“Run away with you.” 

Mr. Prigley was heard barking at the 
dean of St. Cuthbert’s somewhere outside 
in the hall. 

“Will you?” Harry repeated breath- 
lessly, gripping her wrist. 

“Please, please!’’ murmured Ireen, look- 
ing as stupid and as lovely as a Florentine 
polychrome, 

He kissed her fluttering lips, then hurried 
out into the hall to be introduced to the 
gentleman who on the morrow was to settle 
Mathilde Prigley’s fate. Harry hastily de- 
parted with the idea of settling his own. 


mt 


HE battle is the test of the field marshal. 
By that stern rule Lemuel Prigley 


| looked like a failure on the morning of the 


fifteenth, for there was a serious breakdown 
in the supply train leading up to the French 
Renaissance house on the hill where the 
dread engines of social warfare were being 
mobilized for the brilliant combat to take 
place at six o’clock. A florist’s wagon, 
groaning under several thousands of dollars’ 
worth of orchids, got itself stalled at a bad 
turn of the road just below the hill, and a 
caterer’s car coming up the grade was un- 
able to show the deference peculiar to ca- 
terer’s cars, for its fenders came crashing 


| against the florist’s rear wheels with the 


z dk 





result that surrounding Nature was strewn 
with orchids at five dollars a spray. 

When Field Marshal Prigley came down 
in person to see what it was all about he 
found a quarter of a mile of commercial 
vehicles waiting along the road while a corps 
of busy chauffeurs picked orchids out of 
trees or off fences where they seemed to 
flourish with a luxuriance unusual in tem- 
perate zones, Lemuel’s efficiency theories 
were as nought; therefore he got down on 
his knees and joined the others in the poeti- 
eal occupation of garnering cut flowers from 
the greasy macadam road, 

However, his presence had an accelerat- 
ing effect, and by the time the munitions 
train was again moving toward headquar- 
ters his own car, containing the generous 
bulk of Miss Jessica Stanchfield, came roll- 
ing into view. Standing watchful at the 
gate, Lemuel could have cried out his grati- 
tude for the timely succor. As he took the 
seat beside her and held her hand longer 
than was customary in their experience to- 
gether he had the wistful thought: “What 
a pity she isn’t a shade thinner and a min- 
ute younger! And I wonder if she’ll approve 
and be as useful when she knows what I’m 
going to do?” 

But Miss Jessica Stanchfield was dimpled, 
merry, helpful, soothing as usual that morn- 
ing. Just what Efficiency should be—re- 
sults without friction or apparent effort. 
She was no sooner in the house than she had 


| assembled the upper-class servants and us- 





ing the affectionately masterful tone which 
only a Southerner knows how to use toward 


| thedomestic African, she related their duties 


for this day of days. For the first time in 
his successful career Lemuel stood humbled 
before a superior executive genius. She led 
him from room to room, indicating every 
spot where the actors concerned in the 
drama should assemble, arrange their 
costumes, deck themselves with suitable 
boutonniéres. Alsop Alexis Towers, doubt- 
less suffering from the effects of a bachelor 
dinner, had sent his mulatto valet with 
handbags containing an appropriate travel- 


| ingcostume, It was MissJessica whosettled 


upon the place where these bags were to be 
unpacked and it was Miss Jessica who su- 
pervised the laying out of the clothes, even 
to an extra collar button. 

Miss Jessica, you might think, was too 
busy to bother with her own ideas. Possi- 


| bly. But when she heard the intermittent 
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purring of a typewriter in the white-finished 
little office adjacent to the upstairs library, 

that impulse of uncommon sense which we 
call intuition prompted her to look in and 
say good morning to Miss McKane. The 
poor thing looked rather pale, thought Miss 
Jessica, and her lovely eyes were rimmed 
with red. How beautiful she was! Miss 
Jessica’s heart stopped. 

“Don’t you stop even for weddings?” 
asked the spinster in her caressing tone. 

“No, Miss Stanchfield,” replied Ireen, 
making a brave attempt to smile. Then as 
if upon an impulse to confidence, “This is 
something for the wedding that Mr. Prigley 
wants done in a hurry.” 

For the wedding! What eccentric whim 
now? Surely this was a late date for wed- 
ding lists! Keenly Miss Jessica glanced 
over the young woman’sshoulder and caught 
several names, coupled together down a long 
column, 


“‘Charley Waide and Hildegarde Combs. 
“Algernon Prince and Beatrice Roberts. 
“Hector Stewart and Irma DeLong.” 


And so on down the line. There was not a 
person on the list over thirty-one, and as the 
unofficial social registrar of Lewisburg Miss 
Jessica Stanchfield recognized the names 
paired off as those of young people more or 
less associated together in the public mind. 

**What in the world now?” she marveled. 

**T don’t know, Miss Stanchfield,”’ replied 
Ireen flutteringly as one who has said too 
much of office secrets. ‘‘He only asked me 
to copy them down.” 

**T see.”’ 

Miss Stanchfield smiled as she turned to 
go. ‘“‘What a heavenly child!” she said to 
herself, scarcely knowing whether she was 
referring to Ireen or to Lemuel. 

She found the bride elect in one of her 
difficult moods. Her veil, which had been 
shipped with her trousseau from a fashion 
shop in New York, was all wrong, and 
Mathilde, like a red-haired Fury in a baby- 
blue peignoir, looked almost beautiful in her 
rage. Life to her was a great desolation and 
included an unsuitable bandeau of pearls 
which Twillaway had sent her halfway 
across the continent by special messenger 
Miss Jessica was a soothing poultice on 
Mathilde’s sore vanity, and as soon as 
plump skillful fingers had reassembled and 
redraped the veil to new lines of loveliness 
and had arranged the pearls at a becoming 
angle over the reddish hair Mathilde melted 
into tears and declared that she would be 
lost entirely without Miss Jessie. 

“Never fear, honey,’’ said the super- 
spinster with an affectionate pat. ‘* You can 
always find me. I'm perpetual, you know.”’ 

“You've b-been a sort of m-mother to 
me!" sobbed the willful child. “And now 
d-daddy’s going to make a fool of himself 
over that g-girl.”’ 

“What girl?” The tone was sweet and 
smooth and the soft body never flinched. 

“That—that horrid stenographer. I 
know him. If he gets his mind set on any- 
thing - 

“It takes two to make a marriage,” said 
Miss Jessica, as though she had a right to 
judge of such things. *‘ What does the sten- 
ographer say to all this?” 

““Can’t you see her making eyes at him? 
Do you think she’d pass up a chance like 
that?”’ 

Miss Jessica supposed not; and scarcely 
an hour of that turbulent day had passed 
ere she received the first verification of 
Mathilde’s hot words. 

She had found Prigley on the rear ver- 
anda, his usually sharp eyes somewhat 
dreamy as he gazed over a colony of tables 
above which able engineers were stretching 
striped canvas as a precaution against sud- 
den showers. It was on the matter of show- 
ers that she had come to speak to him. If 
it looked rainy at half past five, she sug- 
gested, altar and decorations could be moved 
to the ballroom and the ceremony performed 
indoors. Lemuel, it seemed, had thought 
of just that thing and had already drilled 
his troops for such an emergency. But his 
tone seemed far away, and her curiosity was 
roused to the point of an impertinent ques- 
tion when the telephone just inside the open 
window rang sharply. A moment later a 
yellow maid appeared: 

*““Mrs. McKane on the phone, Mistah 
Prigley.”’ 

Now Mr. Prigley’s business was none of 
Jessica Stanchfield’s, yet it was no fault of 
hers that early middle age had not dimmed 
her hearing or that Mr. Prigley’s bark 
eemed to take her into his confidence. 

(Continued on Page 149) 





Inlands are for every 
type of internal 
combustion engine — 
automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, stationary 
engines, and marine 
engines. 

Inland Machine Works 


1635 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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more 
power 


with less | 
fuel and oil— 


use gas-tight Inlands 


The Inland Spiral Cut eliminates the 
‘gap,’ does away with the “‘stepcut”’ 
uncoilsina perfect circle against the cylin- 
der wall—and gives continuously equal 
breadth and thickness in entire ‘cir- 
cumference. The full power of every 
ounce of compression force is driven 
against your ¢ ylinder heads, with Inland 
One-Piece Rings on your pistons. There 
is no gas escape at any point. 


The Inland process of heat treatment 
makes the Inland Piston Ring uniform 
in structure at all points—so the wear 
on the ring, aS we ll as on the | ylinder 
walls, is even all around, giving pertect 
andcomplete gas-tight contact atalltimes 
The exclusive principle of the Inland 
type of construction is patented. It: 
advantages cannot be obtained in any 
other ring at any price. 


Get Inlands from your dealer—or at garages everywhere 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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Is a Belber Wardrobe Trunk 
too good for your 


OTHING is too good these days that de- 

livers value and service for every dollar 

invested. The American Public is begin- 

ning to understand the high cost of cheap luggage 
and the economy of quality luggage. 

Now, when we say “quality luggage,” we mean 
practical luggage—sound in material and work- 
manship — exquisitely finished—and bearing that 
“custom-made” look, 

Being the largest makers of Trunks, Bags and 
Suit Cases in the world, the Belber Company 
commands the materials it wants. It has every 
purchasing advantage because of its world-wide 
trade and great consuming power. It has the 
pick of the skilled craftsmen. 

We say to you that there never was a time when 
a little exfra in your expenditure for a Wardrobe 
Trunk was surer to add two-fold or 
even three-fold to the value of your 
purchase. 

Belber Luggage is made for the 
cosmopolitan American citizen 


the man or woman of position, who 








enjoys the good things of life and knows how 


estimate and use them. 


WARDROBE TRUNK No. 88. Made of 3 ply basswood, cov- 
ered and interlined with brown fibre, studded. Binding, heavy 
granite fibre. Heavy brass-plated steel hardware. Yale paracen 
tric lock with a patented Belber boltless interlocker. This locks 
the trunk in four places at one operation. No stooping is necessary. 


Lined with flowered cretonne. Has laundry bag, shoe box, and an 
assortment of hangers. Contains five drawers with patented hat 


Price, $135 


You can buy Belber Wardrobe Trunks at lower prices, 


drawer at bottom. Drawer locking device 
locks all drawers with one operation . . . 


roo, and higher. Your Belber dealer will show them to 
you, a range of prices—and with them Belber Dress and 
Steamer Trunks, Traveling Bags and Suit Cases. 

And when you consider the line, bear in mind that 
the higher the grade the wiser your luggage investment. 
THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases in the World 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, San Francisco 


Factories: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Woodbury, N. J., Oshkosh, Wis. 


TRAVELING 
GOODS 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
“Yes, Mrs. McKane. . . . Prigley. . . . 


She did? . He did? . . . I see. 
No, she’s here. Haven't seen him 
since last night. Be. os «so 2 eee 


I'll fix that. Many thanks.” 
There was the click of a receiver restored 
to its hook, a pause, and then Lemuel Prig- 
ley barked into the telephone a number 
which Jessica Stanchfield knew very well. 
He soon had his office on the wire. 
‘This Mr. Prigley. Want Wiggin.” 
Again a pause. Miss Jessie liked Harry 
Wiggin and she felt that Le smue l’s manner 
did not portend the young man’s pleasure. 
“Harry? a P eee 
Important man here. 
named De Luna. 
De Luna. 
to see horses. 
him my stock farm. 
Pickwick Club. Take 
him right away. 
myself. 


Mexican 
, De L-u-n-a, 
Wants 
Promised to show 
He’s at the 
your car and get 
Sorry I can’t go 
Allen will have lunch for 
you at Weathervane. Take your time and 
show him everything; if you play it right 
there may be something big for us. 
What’s that? No, no one else will do; 
you're the only man I could trust with 
this. Orders, Harry. ’By.” 
yoo did not come back to his place on 
the veranda. Who was De Luna? Why 
must 7 see horses on Mathilde’s wedding 
day? What did Mrs. McKane have to do 
with De Luna? Or did she? What connec- 
tion had her apparently warning message 
with nice Harry Wiggin? ? 

Alternately convincing herself that these 
things were none of her business and that 
they were very much her business Jessica 
Stanchfield plunged manfully into the day’s 
work. There were times, she realized with 
a sort of humorous satisfac tion, when Lem- 
uel was as helpless as a child. 

About one o’clock she had occasion to 
return to the little office on the second floor, 
and hearing no purring from the erstwhile 
busy typewriter she was amazed and some- 
what embarrassed to find its operator lean- 
ing on the table, her bright head buried in 
her arms. 

At the rustle of skirts Ireen jumped 
nervously to attention, but it was too late 
to conceal the little rivers that had welled 
from those blue lakes and were reddening 
her naturally fine complexion. 

Strangest of all wedding days! Jessica 
Stanchfield had come to help and in the 
capacity of family friend she was going 
from room to room, offering consolation as 
one might do before a funeral. However, 
her kind heart melted at the sight of the 
bewildered, stricken little face, and big with 
the maternal instinct she came over and 
took the crying child in her arms. 

‘Tell me,”’ she whispered. 

“T can’t do it!” Ireen said. “I can’t!” 
Her face was buried in the big soft arms, 
and it seemed easier to talk that way. 

“Can't what, dear?” 

“Marry Mr. Prigley. 

“There’s no law to make you, 
Miss Stanchfield wisely pointed out. “ 
wants you to?” 

“My mother does and 


” 


dear,” 


Who 


and Mr. Prigley 
does. 

There was something of a pause during 
which both women, each in her own way, 
recovered from the shock. F inally Jessica 
released her clasp and Ireen sat back, her 
tears dried. 

“Harry came here last night,” she said 
rapidly, pathetically eager to enlist this 
new frie ate hip, “and I sort of told him I'd 
marry him.”” 

‘Harry who?” 

“Harry Wiggin. I couldn’t quite promise 
him—but we're awfully in love. And he 
said he’d get the license this morning and 
come round for me. Last night I told 
mother what Harry had decided and she 
went wild.” 

“Does your mother want you to marry 
Mr. Prigley?” asked Jessica. 

Ireen nodded an affirmative and looked 
toward the window. Finally she burst out: 
“Mother doesn’t care about Harry. She 
thinks he’s common.” 

“*She’s doesn’t th ink Mr. Prigley is—un- 
common— does she‘ 

“IT don’t know. Butshe’s proud as Punch. 
We’ ve always been so frightfully poor and 
humiliated. Mother’sChief Justice Fallon’s 
granddaughter, you know.” 

“I didn’t,” declared Miss Stanchfield, 
having heard something calculated to im- 
press parochial aristocracy. 

“And she’s always had that idea—to get 
me a place in the world. I can’t bear to 
hurt her. She’s so sick and I love her so.” 


Ireen began to cry again, but she made a 
brave show at drying her son preparatory 
to another attack on the keys. 

“Tell me.” Jessica cleared her throat. 

“Did Mr. Prigley propose again to-day?” 
“Yes. 

“And did you accept him?” 

“No—sort of—I don’t know what I said. 
I can’t refuse him, I’m afraid. I tried to 
put him off. What in the world shall I do?” 

She gazed wide-eyed at the typewritten 
sheet as though looking there for counsel. 

“What shall I do?” she repeated softly. 

“‘See here, my child,” said Jessica Stanch- 


field, coming over and putting an arm across | 


“In this world 
It isn’t going 


Ireen’s slender shoulder. 

somebody’s got to be hurt. 
to be you if I can help it. 
wing now, do you understand?” 


She gazed down, envious of the pure fine | 
hair, simply parted like the gilt tresses on | 


some sweet Italian saint. She thought in 
a flash of her own twenties, wasted and 


sterile because of a misplaced family pride. 


The unequaled Prigley-Towers wedding, 
now historic in Lewisburg, was all but over 
when Harry Wiggin and the quite unneces- 
sary Mr. De Luna came whiffling up the 
drive. Harry was in a towering rage at 
De Luna and himself and at Mr. Prigley 
in particular. Why in the world, except for 
spite, had his cranky little employer chosen 
Harry’s elopement day to send Harry far 
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You’re under my | 


out into the country to show blooded horses | 


to a racing Mexican whose English was 
mostly limited to sporting oaths? Harry 
had gone to the City Hall and got his 
marriage license early in the morning, then 
he had done himself proud in the way of 
nuptial jewelry; but some ill wind had 
blown him back to his office just in time to 
receive Lemuel’s strange message that he, 
Harry Wiggin, should become an ee | 
and unthanked guide to the Weathervane 
Stock Farms. 

He had hoped to have the wretched busi- 
ness over in two hours, but Mr. De Luna 
was of the Latin breed that goes mad at the 
sight of thoroughbred racing stock. He 
maundered and jabbered and insisted upon 
staying to lunch; he got himself lost in the 
afternoon, and it was past five when the 
distracted lover, still without his charge, re- 
ceived a telephone message from a peremp- 
tory, unidentified lady, who announced that 
he must be at Mathilde Prigley’s wedding. 
Harry, with much assistance, found the 
little man drinking buttermilk in the dairy, 
and restraining the temptation to murder, 
lifted Mr. De Luna, almost by force, 


Harry had but a faint indignant idea of his 
intentions as, somewhat after the hour of 


back | 
into the green runabout, which started reck- | 
lessly, sans explanation, back to Lewisburg. | 


six, he whizzed up the drive and into sight | 


of the magnificent event to which, 
matter of cold fact, he had not been invited. 


as al 


He only had a crazy notion that Ireen would | 


be there and that regardless of the other 
and more spectacular bride he would be 


able to snatch her away and fly to the most | 


convenient Gretna Green. 

As he crossed the lawn, followed by the 
thoroughly puzzled Mexican millionaire, he 
was aware of a crucial moment in the cere- 
mony. A great throng, standing together 
like clusters of flowers under the dappled 
shade on either side of the ribbon-marked 
aisle leading up to the altar, maintained a 
listening silence. Under the pinkish glow 
of orchids the deep purple garments of choir 
boys showed, a dramatic mass of color, 
Harry edged into the crowd and was vaguely 
aware of two kneeling figures, one black 
clad and slim, the other bent under a Niag- 
ara of lace. But the lover's hot eyes were 
not there for the enjoyment of other people's 
happiness. 

His gaze went roving, roving until, with 
a stopping of the heart, he thought he saw 
her standing somewhat apart from the 
ees, 
He changed his position to make sure. It 
was Ireen; but that ribbon-marked aisle 


loitering beside a flowering shrub. | 


separated him from her as effectively as | 


though it had been the Atlantic Ocean. If 
only she would look at him! How still her 
face was, how tragically wide-eyed she was 
staring at the spot whe “re the surpliced 
minister was pronouncing the ecclesiastical 
blessing. 


Someone touched him on the sleeve, and 


turning he saw a rather stout, pink-faced | 
lady clad in the same tint as the expensive | 


flowers behind the altar. Harry was too 
rattled for the moment to recognize the well- 
known features of Miss Jessica Stanchfield. 

She beckoned him aside and whispered 
quite pleasantly. 
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”” Little Draft 
Man Helps the 


| Jurnace do its Work 
HE ‘“‘Little Draft 
Man”’ is a simple 
mechanical device that 
will start your fire every 
morning while you sleep. 
You set the regulator at 
night and forget about it. 
In the morning the 
‘Little Draft Man’’ 
the check. It 
open up your furnace. 
up in a warm house. 


With the **Little Draft Man’ 


nace troubles are ended. 
regulator does the rest. 


opens the damper and closes 
saves that shivery morning trip to 
Kinjoy the comfort of getting 


’ installed, morning fur- 
Give the furnace fuel—the 
Turn the ‘‘on’’ or ‘‘off”’ 


handle to start or check the How of heat any time of 


the day. 
regulator—house is warm 
“Little Draft Man” 
health. 
to get out of order. 


SaAVCS 


It has no electrical connections. 
It always works. 


Before going out to spend the day set the 


when you get back. The 
fuel, saves bother, protects 
Nothing 


It connects 


with any make or type of furnace, old or new, and 


can be installed, without 


Phe 


price of the 


‘Little 


trouble, in a few minutes. 


is only 


Draft Man’ 


$15.00 


East of tt 


Most furnace and hardware dealers can supply you. 
ne post paid on receipt of pric 
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Sahlin Manufacturing Company 


41 Ottawa 
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the handsomest roofs. 
your Sta-so surfaced roof — never. 
deepens the tints. 
Sta-so resists fire to the uttermost. 
Sta-so is practically weather-proof. 


Sta-so will wear for a generation. 
more service than Sta-so will give. 


costs less. On the average, tile costs three times 


is flexible; 


q 


OLMUNIE OB OO 


RESISTS 
WEATHER 


to surface one dillion square feet of roofing. 











You cannot ask more service of any roofing surface. 








Enough Sta-so 
to Cover a City 


que RICAN roofing manufacturers bought 
enough Sta-so last year to surface a 
roof covering thirty-six square miles. 


Sta-so is colored slate roofing surface that will not fade; 
it gives the roofing service you want on your home. 

Sta-so cannot fade because it comes from the ground i in 
the same rich Indian red and cool Sage green as you see iton 
You will never have to paint or stain 
Time only softens and 


You cannot get 


Sta-so surfaced roofing has all the advantages of other roofings and 


as much; solid slate 


twice as much; the best grade of shingles as much or more — usually more. 
Sta-so slate surfaced asphalt roofing comes in roll and shingle form; 
is readily adapted to curves, bends and odd spaces. 
lay it on any surface where you can lay tile, solid slate or wood shingles. 
Look for and find the Sta-so label if you want positive assurance 
that your slate surfaced roofing will never fade or turn black. 


You can 


ROOF SURFACE 


These manufacturers of roofing products bought enough Sta-so last year 


Amalgamated Rooting Co Chicago, IN Ke tone Rooting Mig. Co York, Pa 
Barber Asphalt Paving C« Phila., Pa Nat lionel Roofing Cc Tonawanda, N.Y 
Barrett ¢ Company Yew Vork, N. ¥ B. F. Nelson Rig. Co Minneapolis, Minn 
He ches Dawson Rig. Co Chicago, I Pic meer Paper « > Los Angeles, Calif 
Bird & Son Kast Walpole, Ma Reynolds Shingle Co Grand Rapids, Mich 
r mitten arey Mig. Co Cincinnati, O Richardeon Paper ¢ Cincinnati, O 
Fliintkote Company Boston, Mass Si Fo Product St. Paul, Minn 
on Mig Co St. Louis, Mo Standard Paint Co New York 
, Chicago, I! Usona Mfg. Co Ausora, 1 
hidilesey Midhou « Mig. Co Hi. F. Watson Co Erie, Pa 
South Bend, Ind A. H. White Rig. Co New Orle oy La 
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“Come this way, won’t you?” And after 
he had followed her a few astonished steps, 
“You'll have to go through the rose garden 
to get round.” 

They stood just a minute hidden on the 
rather unbecoming reverse side of the orchid 
screen, and so near to the altar that they 
could hear every booming syllable of the 
minister’s voice. 

Harry’s unexpected guide took him by 
the lapels of his coat and smiling whimsi- 
cally whispered again, “ Now are you going 
to mind what I say?” 

“Every word,” he responded, perfectly 
a nut somehow overcome with grati- 
tude. 

“Then stand right there.”” She indicated 
a spot at the very edge of the orchid screen. 
“And don’t you move till I tell you to.” 

He obeyed like a soldier, and when she 
had vanished—with remarkable grace for a 
lady of her bulk—he could peep round and 
see the very bush beside which Ireen stood. 
He could even catch a glimpse of her ador- 
able little walking skirt, and his every atom 
clamored to disobey orders. 


It was over. The bride had no sooner 
submitted to the first kiss of her husband 
and the recessional started down the aisle 
than Lemuel Prigley leaped briskly to a 
folding chair, clapped his nervous hands 
and proceeded to spring the sensation of the 
day.” 

“Stay where you are!” 

The audience, which had already begun 
to surge toward the ribbon ropes, became 
suddenly still at the sound of this unex- 
pected barking command. Lewisburg, now 
well used to Lemuel’s eccentricities, should 
have been surprised at nothing, however 
little they were prepared for what was to 
come. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Lemuel’s pene- 
trating bark went over their heads, “effi- 
ciency is the keynote of success. Waste not, 
want not. Great idea. Saving won the 
war. Now in my opinion nothing is so 

wasteful as a modern wedding. This has 
been the grandest wedding ever pulled off in 
Lewisburg, even if I do say it myself, and it 
is my own daughter gets the benefit. I 
don’t regret a cent of it. G lad of it. But 
the whole thing’s inefficient.’ 

Somebody giggled, but Lemuel went 
right on: 

‘Now I want to make you all a proposi- 
tion. Here’s my idea. No use in young 
people starting out in life spending ten 
years’ wages on flowers and fixings. Save 
itforanestegg. I’ve gone into this matter iv 

He turned impatiently to Ireen, who 
came forward with a typewritten sheet. 

“Here is a list,” he declared, flourishing 
the paper, “of ‘all the young people in 
Lewisburg who ought to get married. Lots 
of ’em in this audience at this very minute. 
Now we've got here this afternoon the best 
plant in America for turning out the finished 
article. There’s cut flowers, three preach- 
ers, two choirs, a double orchestra and an 
opera singer, just going to waste. None of 
’em’s tired. Just worked tenminutes. Now 
that they’re here and not het up yet there’s 
no reason why they shouldn’t perform all 
the ceremonies that come along. Won't 


cost a cent. Just say the word and we 
tie the knot. Now who'll be first to step 
up?” 


A sound that was half a sigh, half a giggle, 
ran through the audience. Several young 
men, standing close to suitable young ladies, 
shuffled une vasily. An ill-bred humorist was 
heard to say, ““Now’s your time, Tony.” 
Several elderly ladies of the conservative 
party might have been heard to declare 
that this was too much ere they moved dis- 
gustedly away. There fell a dreadful aching 
silence during which Pineapple Prigley 
turned round and round, one finger lifted 
in the gesture of an auctioneer counting his 
fatal three. 

“What’s matter?” he barked. “Give 
ee society folks a chance to save money, 
ve sensible, observe teamwork—and you 
all act scared. Why, I'll venture to say 
there’s twenty young couples in this audi- 
ence who could avail themselves of this op- 
portunity and save something for a nest 
egg. Who, now?” 


Only a nervous shuffling of the feet. 
“You needn't hesitate on account of the 
marriage license,” 


barked Lemuel in louder 
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and louder tones. “There’s a marriage- 
license clerk over at that table’’—he 
pointed, and sure enough, a squint-eyed 
clerk could be seen grinning behind an open 
book—‘“‘and there’s no use making the or- 
chestra wait till it gets stiff.” 

The irresolute ones were now beginning to 
look a trifle silly. 

“Very well,” declared Lemuel, snapping 
his little jaw under his huge mustache as he 
carefully folded his list of eligibles and 
thrust it into his pocket. “If nobody wants 
~~ offer I’m going to say a word for my- 
self.” 


He cast a swift glance down toward 
Ireen McKane, who stood as if petrified. 

“Here is a dear little girl,” he resumed, 
laying a fatherly hand on her bright head, 
“who hasn’t wasted and frivoled time and 
money. She’s had to work for a living, and 
when she spends a cent she knows where it 
goes. Maybe you don’t know her now, but 
you'll be proud of her acquainance pretty 
soon. Her name’s Ireen. Miss Ireen Mc- 
Kane. Step a littie closer, Miss Ireen, and 
let °em see you. And she’s to be the first 
efficiency bride.” 

There was a certain rushing movement 
in the crowd behind Lemuel Prigley, who 
was too deep in his entrancing announce- 
ment to be disturbed. 

“So much for the bride. And as for the 
groom, he is perhaps a little better known 
to you. A man of affairs who came to you a 
stranger and was royally welcomed. Per- 
haps you are not unacquainted with the 
name of 

“Henry S. Wiggin!” 

It came shrill and penetrating like the 
shriek of a whistle. Lemuel, his mouth 
open under its bush, turned nervously to 
behold Miss Jessica Stanchfield, her hands 
raised like the support of an arch, elevating 
the joined fingers of Harry Wiggin and 
Ireen McKane. 

“What the devil’s this?” barked Lemuel 
in as nearly a whisper as he could com- 
mand. 

“The first couple,” declared Jessica 
quite distinctly. ‘‘Now don’t keep the 
orchestra waiting till it gets stiff. That 
wouldn’t be efficient, you know.” 

Lemuel stepped down from his chair and 
gave away the bride. The wedding was not 
so elaborate, perhaps, as its designer might 
have wished. The surpliced choir had 
retired upstairs to change its clothes, but 
the orchestra discoursed Lohengrin and 
Madame Dracula repeated The Voice That 
Breathed O’er Eden. 

In a daze the old man who had enter- 
tained so false an idea of renewing his youth 
listened to the responses, efficiently step- 
ping forward at the precise moment to give 
the bride away. 

For the first time in his life he was hum- 
bled in the face of failure. The lovely crea- 
ture he had visioned as ruler of his home, 
consoler of his age, knelt before him, clasp- 
ing the hand of the man she so obviously 
wanted. He could not see her angelic little 
face, but he felt sure that her eyes were 
filled with happy tears. 

He kissed her immediately after the 
bridegroom had rendered homage, then he 
stood moodily aside. 

A plump comfortable arm was thrust 
through his and he found himself grinning 
into the dimpled countenance of Jessie 
Stanchfield. 

“By hucks!”’ swore Lemuel. “That was 
the first big deal that ever blew up right in 
my face. Everybody fell down on me. And 
then the last minute 

“That was one of the prettiest weddings 
I ever saw,” declared Jessica smoothly. 

“Was it? Why, girl, I planned this 
whole show so that I could get married 
myself.”” 

“The orchestra’s still here,” she sug- 
gested ever so sweetly,-“and the greatest 
preacher in the state is less than three feet 
away from you.” 

“Huh!” said Lemuel. Then, the keen 
generic light again flashing behind his gray 
eyes: “Say, Jessie, you grab the preacher 
and I’ll order the license.” 

Therefore the orchestra repeated Lohen- 
grin’s nuptial music; but Madame Dra- 
cula, being temperamental, refused to sing 
the same song three times in an afternoon. 
Later she had to sue for the double fee she 
demanded. 
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HERE’S the same keen sport to bag 
ging upland game with a 20 gauge 
gun as there is to landing big fish with 
light tackle 
The quick handling of the 20 gauge enables 
you to get onto your game quicker, but it 
calls for fast, clean gun work. 


Before you take to the woods this Fall get 
your hands on a Model 12 Winchester in the 
20 gauge. Put one to your shoulder, try its 
balance, see how beautifully it handles. Your 
sportsman’s instinct will tell you it’s the 
famiest little weapon you can choose. 


Lets the shell make its pattern 


The barrel of the Winchester 20 gauge, 
like all Winchester barrels, /ets the shell do 
its full work 

Good shell patterns are either all wed or 
prevented by the character of the gun barrel 
the chamber, bore and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more than faulty 
choking tends to mash and “ball” the shot, 
making the pellets fall short or fly wild. 


And if a gun ts faulty in its most vital part, 
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sauge for 


the chamber, the chances are that the bore is 
also carelessly made. 

From chamber to choke, the barrels of the 
famous Winchester repeaters are bored to 
make the shell throw its highest pattern. 
They are free from shot jamming defects. 





ira 





The ‘‘Line’’ Test 


Perfect bore of Win 
chester barrel revealed 
under “Line” test 


Irregularities revealed 
in inferior shotgun bar 
rel under “Line” test 











Point a Winchester barrel toward the light and look 
through the bore. It looks like a highly polished mit 
ror. Not a false shadow throughout the bore. 

Sight through the bore at a horizontal black line on 
the window This line will throw a “V” shadow in 


the bore. Tilt the barrel till the point of the “V’ 





in 20 gauge, weight about 6 | 


oome * new shooter cc ause f sts lighine amd wery slight recoil 








The sportsman’s 
upland game 


touches the muzzle. The perfect “V" shows absence 
of irregularities. 

This is the “Line” test of a perfect bore. No faulty 
barrel can pass this test—the “V”’ will be distorted. 


What @) means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel means that the 
gun has passed the “Winchester Provisional and 
Definitive Proof” test, having been fired many times 
for smooth action and accuracy, and strength-tested 
by firing 25 to 40 per cent excess loads. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with 
50 years of the best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Your dealer will show you Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition 

Leading hardware and sporting goods dealers in 
every community carry Winchester Arms and Ammu- 
nition. They will be glad to assist you in selecting 
the gun best suited to your needs. A complete eata- 
log of Winchester guns and loaded shells will be mailed 
to you free upon request. WincHesTerR REPEATING 
Arms Co., Dept. 428, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The chamber, bore and muzzle choke of all Winchester 
Shotguns are REAMED to micrometer measurements 
for the particular Winchester shells they are meant to 
thoot. You will get the highest and most uniform pat- 
tern results by shooting Winchester shells in Winchester 
guns—the two are made for each other 
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MODEL @ 
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Take-down repeating shotgun 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


weight 


in 16 gauge, weight about 7 \% lbs The favortie with shoot- 
who prefer a slide forearm repeating shotgun with a hammer 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Conctuded from Page 26) 


Corkhill, the district attorney who was 
prosecuting the murderer of Garfield, said 
to me: ‘You will never fully understand 
this case until you have sat by me through 
one day’s proceedings in court.’’ Next day 
I did this. 

Never have I passed five hours in a 
theater so filled with thrills. I occupied a 
seat betwixt Corkhill and Scoville, Gui- 
teau’s brother-in-law and voluntary attor- 
ney. I say “voluntary” because from the 
first Guiteau rejected him and vilely abused 
him, vociferously insisting upon being his 
own lawyer. 

From the moment Guiteau entered the 
trial room it was a theatrical extravaganza. 
He was in irons, sandwiched between two 
deputy sheriffs, came in shouting like a 
madman, and began at once railing at the 
judge, the jury and the audience. A very 
necessary rule had been established that 
when he interposed whatever was being 
said or done automatically stopped. Then, 
when he ceased, the case went on again as 
if nothing had happened. 

Only Scoville intervened between me 
and Guiteau and I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see, hear and size him up. In 
visage and voice he was the meanest crea- 
ture I have, either in life or in dreams, 
encountered. He had the face and intona- 
tions of a demon. Everything about him 

was loathsome. I cannot doubt that his 
criminal colleagues of history were of the 
same description. 

Charlotte Corday was surely a lunatic. 
Wilkes Booth I knew. He was drunk, had 
been drunk all that winter, completely mud- 
dled and perverted by brandy, theinheritant 
of mad blood. Czolgosz, the slayer of 
McKinley, and the assassin of the Empress 
Elizabeth were clearly insane. 


a 


cKINLEY and Protectionism, Cleve- 
land, Carlisle and Free Trade—how 
far away they seem 

With the passing. “of the old issues that 
divided parties new issues have come upon 
the scene. The alignment of the future will 
turn upon these. But, underlying all issues 
of all time are fundamental ideas which 
live forever and aye, and may not be for- 
gotten or ignored. 

It used to be claimed by the followers of 
Jefferson that Democracy was a fixed quan- 
tity, rising out of the bedrock of the Con- 
stitution, while Federalism, Whiggism and 
Republicanism were but the chimeras of 
some prevailing fancy, drawing their sus- 
tenance rather from temporizing expedi- 
ency and current sentiment than from basic 
principles and profound conviction. To 
make haste slowly, to look before leaping, 
to take counsel ofl snouene~aaee Dem- 
ocratic axioms. Thus the fathers of 
Democracy, while fully conceiving the 
imperfections of government and meeting as 
events required the need alike of move- 
ment and reform, put the visionary and 
experimental behind them to aim at things 
visible, attainable, tangible, the written 
Constitution the one safe precedent, the 
morning star and the evening star of their 
faith and hope. 

What havoc the parties and the politi- 
cians have made of all these lofty pretenses! 
Where must an old-line Democrat go to 
find himself? 

Two issues, however, have come upon 
the scene which for the time being are 
paramount and which seem organic. They 
are set for the determination of the 
twentieth century: The sex question and 
the drink question. 

I wonder if it be possible to consider them 
in a catholic spirit from a philosophic stand- 
point. I can truly say that the enactment of 
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prohibition laws, state or national, is per- | 


sonally nothing to me. I long ago reached 
an age when the convivialism of life ceased 
to cut any figure in the equation of my de- 
sires and habits. It is the never-failing re- 
course of the intolerant, however, to ascribe 
an individual, and, of course, an unworthy, 
motive to contrariwise opinions, and I have 
not escaped that kind of criticism. 

The poe Nw underlying prohibition is 
twofold: Does prohibition prohibit, and, 
if it does, may it not generate evils pecu- 
liarly its own? 

The question hinges on what are called 
“sumptuary laws”; that is, statutes regu- 
lating the food and drink, the habits and 
apparel of the individual citizen. This in 
turn harks back to the issue of paternal 
government. That, once admitted and 
established, becomes in time all-embracing. 

Bigotry is a disease. The bigot pursuing 
his narrow round is like the bedridden pos- 
sessed by his disordered fancy. It sees 
nothing but itself, which it mistakes for 
wisdom and virtue. But it also begets 
hypocrisy. When this spreads over a suffi- 
cient area and counts a voting majority it 
sends its agents abroad, and thus we ac- 
quire canting apostles and legislators at 
once corrupt and despotic. 

hey are now largely in evidence in the 
national capital and in the various state 
capitals, where the poor-dog, professional 
politicians most do congregate and disport 
themselves. 

The worst of it is that there seems no- 
where any popular realization—scarcely 
any popular outcry. Do we grow degen- 
erate? Are we willfully dense? ‘“‘Inanation 
of blind men,”’ we are told, “the one-eyed 
man is king.”’ In a nation of undiscriminat- 
ing voters the voice of the agitator is apt to 
drown the voice of the statesman. Teach- 
ing everybody to read, nobody to think— 
the rule of numbers the law of the land, 
<< and populism in the saddle— 
egislation, state and Federal, becomes 
largely a matter of riding to hounds and 
horns. 

mi 
| KNOW full well how philosophy, seek- 
ing to teach by example, is whistled 
down the wind of popular indifference and 
incredulity. But I also know that the 

“peepul,”’ so limpid on the tongue of the 
politician, is measurably and collectively — 
not to put too fine a point upon it—a 
variable quantity. 

It seems of the very nature of the human 
species to meddle and muddle. On every 
hand we see the organization of societies for 
making men and women over again accord- 
ing to certain fantastic formulas existing in 
the minds of the promoters. ‘Mon Dieu!” 
exclaimed the visiting Frenchman, “fifty 
religions and only one soup!” Since then 
both the soups and the religions have multi- 
plied until there is scarce a culinary or 
moral conception which has not some sect 
to represent it. The Uplift, a disease, is the 
keynote to these. 

Society and partyism are jointly and 
equally at fault. Under the pretense of 
liberalizing the Government its organic 
character is being sacrificed to whimsical 
experimentation; its checks and balances, 


wisely designed to promote and protect | 
liberty, are being loosened by schemes of | 


reform more or less visionary; while no- 
where do we find intelligence, enlightened 
by experience and conviction, supported 
by self-control, interposing to save the rep- 
resentative system of the Constitution from 
the onward march of the proletariat and 
the self-elect. 


Editor’s Note-—This is the twenty-sixth of aseries | 
of articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will appear | 


in an early issue. 
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Wasnt Made 
With a Ratchet 


That's why “ YANKEE” Ratchet Screw 
drivers were made—to save your muscles 
the strain of gripping and letting go the 
handle, perhaps a hundred times to drive 
a single screw! 





Grasp the handle. Twist to and fro and 
the “ YANKEE” Ratchet takes hold going 
forward and releases coming back; just as 
your muscles would have to do with a 
common screw-driver. 

To draw sx rews, move the 
shifter to the back not« h; to the 
center notch for “rigid.”’ The 
changes are made instantly at 
the touch of your finger-tip 


“YANKEE” 
Ratchet Screw-drivers 


No. 10 No, 15* 
















2in. Blade 60« 65« 
Sin 70K 70% 
4 Mth 7% 
Siu . On hao 
6 in * $1.00 RS 
No. 11. Same Rin “ $1.10 90 
as No, 10, ex 10 in . $1.40 
Shifter 2 in “ $1.40 
*No. 15 has the handy knurled 
washer for starting wobbly 
screws with thumb and fore 












with the tool. 


finger while hand steadies th 
driver Diameter of blade 


ye '® 


Write forfree“ YANKEE” Too! 
Book illustrating “YANKEE” 
Tools in action; she wing better 
ways of boring, drilling, tapping, 


and driving and drawing screws. 
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Read this letter: 


Ala., Aug. 25th, 1919 
Tue Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Manager of Agency Division 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Dear Sir I am pleased to enclose 
my first order—for seven yearly sub- 
scriptions to The Saturday Evening 
Post, and three yearly subscriptions to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 

Candor compels me to tell you that 
these subscriptions were secured in less 
than one hour's time, and were secured 
from thirteen prospects, two of whom 
were already subscribers to one of 
more of the Curtis publications, and 
without the aid of a sample copy of 
either publication! 

Yours truly 
(signed) J. ¢ ROGERS 


Then read this: 


Mr. Rogers’ 
like that of hundreds of our 


representatives, who have 





experience Is 


found their Curtis work highly 
profitable from the very start. 
They needed no preparation; 
wherever they went they found 
a demand for our publications 
which they easily turned into 


cash. 


You can do it! 


if you have personality and 
determination, and if you want 
wholesome profitable employ- 
ment for all or part of your 
time—here is your chance to 
succeed. You are as well 
equipped as the hundreds who, 
like Mr. Rogers, have found in 
Curtis work a steady, ever- 
And we 


The holi- 


day season with its thousands 


increasing income. 
need you right now. 


of extra gift subscriptions of- 
fers the best time for you to 
begin. You can earn a hun- 
dred extra dollars before 
Christmas, if you 


Act at once! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
442 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















a little while and sidled round the table. 
I thought sure he was going to start some- 


thing then. But he just stood there a little 
while. Then he stepped up to the young 
felleh and laid a hone on his shoulder and 
says, ‘Taxes is due. The collector is waiting 
for you below.’ The young felleh twisted 
his head to look up at Old John and Old 
John looked down at him, This sort of 
surprised everybody, coming right in the 
middle of a hand; and Old John says to 
the crowd, ‘I’m a soothsayer from Sayre, 
Ohio,’ and went out. He was always say- 
ing queer things like that, so probably the 
crowd forgot it all in half a minute. 

“He went down the back stairs, me fol- 
lowing. There was a wooden sidewalk run 
along the side of the building and it was 
about two feet higher than the ground and 
Old John says to me, ‘We'll pitch our tents 
in Israel right here a spell,’ and he set down 
on the sidewalk and I set down beside him. 

“Probably it was two three o’clock in the 
morning then; a warm night and lots of 
moonlight. We waited there maybe half 
an hour. Then the young felleh with the 
busted chin come out of the back door and 
saw Old John and me setting there and kind 
of hesitated. ‘Come hither,’ says Old John to 
him. The young felleh stepped across to us 
and Old John didn’t get up or nothing. He 
just set there on the sidewalk and says 
to the young felleh, ‘I don’t care what you 
do to them lunks upstairs, but you can’t 
palm forty-six dollars out of me. Produce!’ 

“The young felleh looked mighty sullen, 
but I reckon Old John and me didn’t look 
very good to him. Probably I was kind of 
grinning and John’s hat was stuck on the 
back of his head. He wasn’t a man that 
anybody would want to trifle with. So the 
young felleh stuck his hand in his pants 
pocket and pulled out a fist full of money 
and started to count out forty-six dollars 
and Old John just grabbed the money out of 
his hand and says, ‘ Never mind the change,’ 
and sat there looking up at him. The young 
felleh looked like fight for a minute and 
squared his jaw. And I slipped my hand in 
my coat pocket. I always carried a black- 
jack handy in those days. Then the young 
felleh just pulled his cap down over his fore- 
head again and walked off, looking plumb 
discouraged, and John and me walked back 
to the fairground and slept in the wagon. 

“Next day this young felleh comes out to 
the fairground and sees Old John at the 
wheel of fortune. He stands round watch- 
ing hima while, and Old John kind of watch- 
ing out of the tail of his eye, wondering 
what he’d got on his mind. Pretty soon 
everybody goes off to watch the horse races. 
They didn’t have any trotting horses, but 
they had running races with broncos. 
Then the young felleh comes up to John 
and strikes him for a job, They had a long 
spiel about it together and finally John 
offers him a job. 

“You see, Old John had been getting ter- 
rible sore on Elt Grew because Elt had 
been boozing too much, The rule was, ‘No 
booze in working hours,’ but Elt had been 
getting himself pickled every afternoon and 
by time his evening spiel come along he was 
too much saturated. John had been cussin’ 
him out about it, but he and Elt had been 
together a good while and it wasn’t so easy 
to get hold of a man who could do the 
phony-jewelry game. John told the young 
felleh to stand round and watch Elt that 
evening and next day and practice up on 
the part. And when we left Buffalo Cen- 
ter—fair only lasted three days—Old John 
fired Elt Grew and put this young felleh on 
in his place. The young felleh said his name 
was Tom Wilson—and he’s the man you 
call Alfred Dinsmore.” 

Purcell stared at that and passed a bent 
forefinger over his lips. 

“Don’t have to take my word for it; you 
can prove it all yourself,” the negro drawled. 
“He was with us three four weeks and Old 
John took a shine to him. By and by we 
went over the line into Nebraska—to Biil- 
ingtown, where we'd been three four times 
before. Pretty good business there. This 
was a town of about twenty-five hundred— 
pretty good country round, The fair lasted 
all week. Tom Wilson was spieling in Elt 
Grew’s place. 

“Well, nothing much happened till Tues- 
day. But I saw Old John wasn’t feeling right. 
I reckon probably he’d got kind of low- 
spirited on account of parting with Elt Grew, 
for they'd been togethera long time. They’d 
been at Billingtown together two three 
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times—which kind of brought it up fresh 
in his mind. You see, except on Saturdays, 
we usually didn’t open up on the fairgrounds 
until afternoon, only Ben Lukens, who was 
kind of a lunkhead anyway, would have his 
ring game going. Tuesday, John and I goes 
up town, for he has some business. Comes 
half past ten, he goes into a saloon and 
takes a drink. He was feeling sort of lone- 
some, I reckon. I knew that was a bad 
sign—drinking in the morning. He takes a 
good many drinks that forenoon and about 
one o'clock he goes over to the bank. I 
don’t know just what it was for, but he was 
going to buy a draft to send East. The 
amount was a hundred and sixteen dollars 
and thirty-five cents. He goes up to the 
counter with a bundle of money in his hand 
and asks the cashier for a draft on New 
York for that much. 

“This cashier’s name was Latham. He 
was a big fine-looking man with a brown 
mustache. Well, this cashier writes out the 
draft and takes John’s money and counts it 
and hands back the change and says very 
quiet and polite, ‘Thirty-five cents exchange 
for the draft.’ Seems John had bought a 
draft like that somewhere a while before 
and they'd only charged him fifteen cents 
for it. Of course it didn’t really amount to 
anything anyhow. But the booze had got 
its hooks in Old John by that time and he 
was spoiling for a row. So he begins to roar 
over the thirty-five cents, The cashier 
speaks very quiet and polite, but tells him 
thirty-five cents is the charge. I could see 
that cashier was having a bad effect on Old 
John anyway. He wasa handsome man, you 
know, and shaved smooth and the ends of 
his mustache twisted neat. His collar was 
very shiny and his clothes like he stepped 
out of a bandbox and he spoke in such a 
smooth, polite kind of way. Knowing Old 
John well as I did, I could see he was kind 
of aching to muss that man up. 

“He sure did act outrageous, calling that 
cashier the worst kind of names and yell- 
ing, ‘Robbers! Hold up! Police!’ till you 
could have heard him in the next county— 
and keeping it right up too. The front door 
was open and people come running from all 
round, I knew there was sure to be trouble 
and had my hand on my blackjack. I could 
see that cashier turning pale, but he tried 
to keep cool and tell the people that run in 
that it was just a drunken man, But Old 
John kept it right up, calling the worst kind 
of names. In a couple of minutes a kind of 
slim wiry man with a bushy beard and a 
slouch hat come running in. The cashier 
says to him, ‘All right, Fred,’ quietlike, and 
walked round in front of the counter. I saw 
he had his hand in his pocket. It looked 
pretty bad when the cashier came walking 
toward us and I got ready. 

“But it surely happened too quick for 
me. That wiry man with the beard jumped 
just like a cat and hit Old John a terrible 
wallop over the head with the butt of a gun 
and same time the cashier stuck a gun 
against my stomach. You know how it is 
with a crowd. They kind of stand round 
with their mouths open until somebody 
shows ’em how. So in a second three or four 
men grabbed me. This man with the beard 
was the deputy sheriff. He and the cashier 
beat Old John up some; then the deputy 
took him off to jail. Naturally, I didn’t 
have much to say and they let me go. 
About five o’clock that afternoon they took 
John out of jail before a justice, who fined 
him twenty-five dollars and costs for dis- 
orderly conduct. He had three lumps on his 
head where te’d been hit. 

“That was a lesson to Old John. He'd 
been in plenty rows before that, but he'd 
never really been come up with before. 
Where he made his mistake that time was 
starting rough-house in a bank. But I 
noticed always after that he wasn’t so 
ready to start a row. It was certainly a 
lesson to him. But he took it mighty hard— 
Old John did. Seemed to kind of grind him 
through and through. He was terrible 
sullen and bitter. Of course everybody 
knew about it. The crowd round the wheel 
of fortune next day was bigger than ever. 
Even the women and children was coming 
up all the time. Of course they didn’t come 
up to play the wheel, but just to look at Old 
John. There was a cut and big bruises on 
his cheek. The men in the crowd kept grin- 
ning when they looked at it. Old John 

ared back at 'em, but he stuck right to the 
job, spieling for his wheel of fortune. He 
was proud, you know. All that staring and 
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grinning at him ground him right through 
and through. 

“Still there wouldn’t anything have ever 
come of it if it hadn’t been for Pete Sykes. 
We knew Pete Sykes from the first time 
we ever showed in Billingtown. Since then 
he and John had got kind of confidential. 
Pete Sykes called himself a plasterer and 
paper hanger, but he didn’t work at it very 
steady only when he was stony broke. 
There was quite a smart little gambling 
house in Billingtown and Pete Sykes hung 
out there a good deal—lookout at the faro 
table and so on. But there wasn’t trade 
enough to keep the little gambling house 
going all the time, so sometimes Pete had 
to work at plastering. We'd always had 
him for astool pigeon at the soap game. He 
was ready for any little job of that kind 
that came along. 

“IT reckon Pete Sykes sympathized with 
John over what had happened to him. 
Anyway, I know it was Pete Sykes that 
told him about the bank. This bank, you 
see, was in a brick building—mighty nifty, 
with white-stone trimming and tile floor 
and shiny counter inside. Pete Sykes had 
done the plastering and he knew the other 
men that worked on it—bricklayers and 
carpenters. This was the first brick build- 
ing ever put up in Billingtown. They had 
to ship in the brick and the bricklayers too. 
It made a big show, you see; but it was 
kind of a phony building. When you went 
in there was a great big vault door with 
shiny bolts. Looked like you couldn’t break 
it with dynamite. But Pete Sykes knew the 
walls of the vault was just two layers of 
common brick. A good man with a crowbar 
could break in from the outside in twenty 
minutes easy enough. 

“Pete Sykes had kind of kept that in his 
mind. He was a nervy man. I reckon if he'd 
known anybody to tie up with that he could 
trust he’d have took a crack at that bank 
before. He knew Old John had plenty 
nerve for anything, and John was sure 
mighty sore at that cashier. There was a 
safe inside the vault—where the money 
was—but Old John knew something about 
that too. He'd knocked all round the coun- 
try and mixed up with all sorts of people, so 
he knew just how they did it. They took 
some nitroglycerin stuff and mixed it up 
somehow—‘soup, ” they called it—and they 
put that round the door of a safe and 
touched it off with a fuse and blew the door 
off. Maybe Old John hadn't ever done it 
himself, but he’d talked with ’em and knew 
just how they did it. He was a man that 
was always picking up information. 

“Well, Old John and Pete Sykes talked it 
over. They was ready enough. One trou- 
ble was, this cashier lived up over the bank. 
It was a two-story building and the cashier 
lived upstairs. But they reckoned that 
when they blew the safe it wouldn’t take 
‘em more’n a couple of minutes to grab 
what money there was and beat it. If any- 
body should show up they reckoned they 
could stand him off for a minute or two. 
But probably nobody would show up be- 
fore they got away. 

“They raised a good deal of wheat round 
there and wheat was coming to market 
lively. The bank had to keep money on 
hand to pay for the wheat. About every 
day a big bundle of currency would come in 
by express from Omaha. The train got in a 
little after five o’clock. Old John told me to 
hang round the railroad station one after- 
noon. Just after train time this handsome 
cashier comes in with a little brown hand 
bag. He signs the book and the station 
agent gives him a bundle, big as that, with 
sealing wax all over on it. -The cashier puts 
that in his bag and goes back to the bank — 
maybe twenty thousand dollars. 

“Of course Old John was too foxy to start 
anything right then, after him having that 
trouble with the cashier. We just finished 
up that week at the fair and then moved on 
to Bleeker, where we showed next week. 
From there we’re going to Standing Rock. 
That’s a fifty-mile drive. In Bleeker John 
goes round complaining that two of his 
horses ain’t well; he’s afraid they’ve got 
distemper. He tells me to do the same. 
We closed up in Bleeker Friday morning, 
only leaving Ben Lukens and the ring game, 
for he’s a lunkhead anyway, and drove to a 
little place called Inland and camped on the 
bank of a creek that hadn’t hardly any 
water in it—a couple of miles out of town. 
John tells me to take one of the horses and 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
ride into town and get some condition pow- 
ders. All this stuff about the horses being 
sick was to make an alibi, you see. This 
town is twenty-three miles from Billing- 
town. Half past nine Old John and me and 
the felleh we call Tom Wilson got on the 
horses and rode to Billingtown. By that 
time Old John has taken a shine to this felleh 
we called Wilson. We don’t urge the horses 
any —saving ’em up for the ride back, so it’s 
pretty near one o’clock when we get in. 

“Just to the west edge of Billingtown 
there’s what they call a draw out in that 
country —ravine, I reckon you call it here 
long deep gully, you know. There was some 
scrub trees growing in it. We tied our 
horses to the trees and right there Pete 
Sykes bobbed up. He's been waiting for us. 
He lived in a little house without any paint 
on it not more’n ten rods the other side of 
the draw. Old John is carrying a grip with 
his stuff in it. Lord knows where he got the 
stuff —tools and the ‘soup’ and so on. But 
he’d got it all right. Pete Sykes pulls a 
crowbar and a cold chisel and a wooden 
mallet out from among the trees. Then 
John lines me and Tom Wilson up and gives 
us our instructions over again. There’s a 
two-story frame building on one side of this 
bank, you see, and a one-story frame build- 
ing on the other side; then comes an alley. 
And there’s outside stairs on the back of 
the bank building that go up to the second 
story where the cashier lives. John has 
picked a night when there ain’t any moon, 
but it’s some lighter than we'd like. Tom 
Wilson is to stand out back of the bank by 
the stairs that come down and keep watch, 
and I’m to stand by the corner of this one- 
story frame building where I can keep 
watch of the alley. We're to give a whistle 
if anybody comes. 

“Well, we started over town about two 
o'clock, each one going alone, and we met 
back of the bank. Tom Wilson and I took 
our places and Pete Sykes and Old Jobn 
went to work at the wall. Every now anu 
then I can hear 'em plain as day—chink, 
chink against the brick like they’d wake up 
the whole town. Seemed like it takes 'em 
all night, too—a terrible long while; I’m 
looking for sunup. Then Pete Sykes 
touched my arm and whispered to me, 
‘Ready now,’ and I know they’re ready to 
touch it off. He’d been to Tom Wilson too. 
I reckon Tom Wilson was all wound up just 
like I was—so tight I’m ready to bust. 
Then there’s the awfulest noise you ever 
heard—like a whole navy blowing up, it 
seems to me—only it’s kind of dull and 
muffled. Probably I ought to have stayed at 
the alley, but I knew they’re about ready 
for the get-away, so I just naturally drifted 
toward the bank. 

“Tom Wilson, by the foot of the stairs, 
must have been excitedlike, too, and looking 
round toward the bank. I seen a white 
figure come running down the back stairs. 
It was this cashier in his night shirt. Tom 
Wilson was sort of in the shadow of the 
stairs and I guess the cashier didn’t see him. 
Anyway, Tom Wilson sees this figure when 
it’s almost right on him. That was the ac- 
count he give of it afterward. He sees the 
figure when it’s almost right on him and he 
never says a word—just naturally blazes 
away. And the cashier sort of toppled over 
and caught at the wooden railing of the 
stairs and blazed at Tom and then fell 
down. 

“‘Old John come crawling out of the hole 
in the wall and run out with a gun in his 
hand, looking round. I saw him quite 
plain—hat on the back of his head and 
looking mighty wild and bad. Pete Sykes 

was crawling out of the hyle too. Then 
John yells a cuss at him and runs back and 
drives him in and crawls in himself. Lord 
knows how long they’re gone, but when 
they come cut they’d got the money and 
we all beat it for the draw without thinking 
to divide ourselves like we did when we 
come, but running in the dusty road where 
we don’t make any noise. 

“‘When we're pretty near there Tom Wil- 
son sort of wobbled a minute and fell over. 
John come back and looked at him and 
says, ‘He’s hit.’ Then he and Pete Sykes 
talk mighty fast. Pete says, ‘Take him to 
my house; I’ll see to it.’ They talk a sec- 
ond and Pete and I picked Tom Wilson up, 
head and feet, and carried him to the back 
door of Pete Sykes’ shack. The door’s un- 
locked and we carried him in and laid him 
on the floor and Pete says to me, ‘ Beat it!’ 
I certainly was agreeable to that. Old 
John was some ahead of me. When I got to 
the draw he had the horses untied and we 
lit out, me leading the horse Tom Wilson 
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had rode. We rode all the horses would go 
for half an hour, but didn’t make hardly 
any noise in the dusty road, and then we 
took it easier; but kept pushing right along 
and when we got back to camp we couldn’t 
see that anybody’d been round there. We 
rubbed the horses down and Old John went 
off a ways and buried the money for that 
night. Then we turned in. 

“Nobody come near us all next forenoon. 
If anybody did come round I was to say 
Tom Wilson and Old John had a row Friday 
afternoon and Old John fired him and he 
left us about three miles this side of a place 
called Kedron that we'd drove through and 
that's the last I saw of him. I had a regular 
story to tell about it. Old John and me had 
went over it carefully. But nobody come 
near. So about three o’clock that after- 
noon we hitched up and drove on to Stand- 
ing Rock, where we got in eight o’clock that 
night. We sat round the wagon that eve- 
ning and nobody said a word to us. Next 
morning we met up with Ben Lukens and 
John told him about firing Tom Wilson, 
and afterwards I told it to him. And we 
went on with our business, only we couldn’t 
— up with the soap game and the 
phony jewelry, for we didn’t have any- 
body tospiel. But somehow John got track 
of Elt Grew and telegraphed him, and Tues- 
day afternoon Elt showed up. John told 
him about firing Tom Wilson and they 
shook hands and Elt went back to spieling 
and so we was all shipshape again. 

“T don’t know what Old John was hear- 
ing from Billingtown then, or whether he 
was hearing anything, but he kept warning 
me to be mighty careful what I said, be- 
sause likely there’d be detectives nosing 
round trying to get something on us. Of 
course there was a lot in the newspapers 
about the robbery of the bank at Billing- 
town and killing the cashier. The cashier 


was unconscious when they found him and | 





never said a word before he passed out. | 


There was a good deal of excitement about 
that. John says, ‘You know what it means 
for ve,” and put his hands round his neck. 
You can believe I was careful to say noth- 


ing to nobody and always watching out for | 


anybodv nosing round. 


F | 
“It come along Thursday or Friday, I | 


don’t remember which. The crowd had 
gone over to the horse races and Old John 


and me was at the wheel-of-fortune booth | 


when up come a gentleman and lady. 
looked like folks that amounted to some- 
thing. The man was sort of stout and had a 


They | 


beard cut down to a point with maybe | 


three four gray hairs in it—good clothes 
and carrying a cane. He looked like some- 
body. The lady was a nice-looking lady, too, 
and walked with her hand on his arm like 
she was nervous. They come right up to 


the booth and the man talked right out to | 


Old John. He said, ‘You had a young man 
in your company at Bleeker—engaged in 
selling soap, I believe. We want to find 
that young man. This lady is his mother.’ 

“Well, Old John told ’em the story about 
firing Tom Wilson and they listened and 
the lady hung pretty tight to the gentle- 
man’s arm and her lips trembled so she put 
her fingers up to ’em now and then. The 
man talked right out like it was straight 
goods and asked John questions about Tom 
Wilson—how long he’d known him and 
where he met him and so on, and John told 
"em—except he didn’t say he met Tom 
Wilson in a poker room palming cards. He 
just said Tom Wilson come up to him and 
asked for a job. The man talked mighty 
nice and like he was on the level. By and 
by he said the young man they was talking 
about was a reckless kind of young man 
and he’d disappeared from home, and his 
family was very anxious about him, and so 
on. He said a friend who was acquainted 
with the young man had seen him on the 
fairgrounc at Bleeker and soon’s this friend 
got back to St. Joseph, Missouri, where the 
was, he’d told this here 
gentleman about it, for the gentleman was 
his uncle. So he had found out where Old 
John had went to from Bleeker and he and 
the young man’s mother had come to find 
him. He talked very nice about it, and the 
lady was mighty nervous. 

“Old John said he might likely come 
across that young man again and if he did 
he'd let him know. And the uncle gave Old 
John his card. His name was Elliott and he 
was a lawyer in St. Joe, Missouri, the card 
had his address on it. And Old John said 


he’d sure drop him a line if he ever come | 


across that young man again. Old John 
was foxy, you know. He saw these people 
amounted to something; probably they 
had money and a pull, so that might be 
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| a good thing in case of trouble coming up 


| and got a doctor he knew. 
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over what had happened. He talked fine 
and benevolent to ’em about the young 
man and young men generally. He says, 
‘Colts will be colts till they’re broke.’ And 
he calls the lady ‘ Mrs. Elliot’ once or twice 
on purpose and she corrects him and says, 
‘Mrs. Dinsmore; Mr. Elliot is my brother.’ 
And Old John gives the young man quite a 
fine character, and when they’re gone he 
writes down ‘ Dinsmore’ on the back of the 


| lawyer’s card so he won’t forget it. 


“Him and me talks it over after they’d 
gone and he wondered whether they was on 


| the level, but I believed they was from the 


way the gentleman talked and the lady 
trembled and how her eyes looked. So 
that’s how we knew Tom Wilson’s right 
name was Dinsmore. Still nobody was 
troubling us about what had happened at 
Billingtown; and next week we went on to 
Blue Creek. There wasn’t any fair there, 
but it was court week and we were going to 
stay two three days. Second day, up comes 
Pete Sykes and Tom Wilson with’ his arm in 
asling. They walked right up to the wheel 
of fortune like they was thinking of buying 
some paddles. You paid a quarter, you 
know, for a wooden paddle with a number 
on it and if the wheel stopped at that num- 
ber you won 
“Once in his life Old John was sure jarred. 


| He pretty near stopped spieling and glared 


at ’em. This Sykes was a reckless sort of 
man when he got started. Seems in that 
fast talking they did when they found Tom 
Wilson was shot Old John had told Pete 
Sykes to come to Blue Creek, but he didn’t 
expect him to walk right up to the booth in 
broad daylight with Tom Wilson along, his 
arm inasling. But Sykes argued that was 
just as good a way to do it as any other. He 
said everybody was all off the trail about 
the Billingtown business anyway. 

“Sykes told what had happened. Seems 
after we got Tom Wilson into his house he’d 
got him into a bedroom, they having two 
bedrooms. His wife was living with him in 
the house, but I reckon he wasn’t a very 
pleasant man to live with. From the way 
he talked, she’d never open her head about 
it because she didn’t dare. He'd looked 
Tom Wilson over himself and by and by his 
fever had come up and Sykes had gone out 
This doctor’s 
name was Dill. That came out because 
Sykes said he’d give the doctor two thou- 
and 
that was all the money he’d got out of the 
bank except about three hundred dollars. 
Old John had got the rest of it. Old John 
said two thousand was too much and he 
said Sykes mustn’t try any holding-out 
And then Sykes gave the 
doctor’s name. It was Dill, but I don’t 
remember the initials now. Pete Sykes 
said Old John could go and ask him if he 
wanted to. 

“You see, Old John was kind of sore and 
suspicious and Pete Sykes didn’t intend to 
be done, either, and they had quite an argu- 
ment about it; but sure they couldn't afford 
to quarrel and both of them knew that. 
This Doctor Dill must have been a skate. 
He played poker and drank and Pete Sykes 
knew him from the ground up. Pete Sykes 
said he had something on him—a woman 
he’d operated on against the law and she’d 
died—so Dill was bound to keep his mouth 
shut. 

“Well, they’d kept Tom Wilson hid there 
and this Doctor Dill had looked after him; 
and so there they was in Blue Creek wait- 
ing for the divvy. 

“Old John pitched into Tom Wilson; 
said he was an idiot to shoot when he could 
have held up the cashier. Tom Wilson was 
sullen and mighty nervous. He wanted to 
get some money and light out. They got 
to feeling sore at each other. Old John 
was riled anyway, because he thought the 
shooting was all foolishness and it put his 
neck in a noose, and because Tom Wilson 
had come down there with his arm in 
a sling. 


“Pete Sykes said he promised Doctor 


| Dill two thousand dollars more and Old 
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John says Doctor Dill can go to hell. Old 
John’s got twenty thousand dollars and 
some change. He divides it in four pieces 
and Pete Sykes says, ‘You going to give 
the coon a full share?’ meaning me. Old 
John says, ‘Sure he gets a full share.’ So 


| they divide up the money and Pete Sykes 


and Tom Wilson go away and afterward 
Old John give me a thousand dollars. 
That’s thirty-one years ago, and from that 
day to this nobody ain’t ever said a word 
about the Billingtown business to anybody 
that had a hand in it.” 
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The negro paused there for a moment, 
while Purcell shaved his lips with a bent 
forefinger. 

“*T’ve never took it to myself,’’ the caller 
added with an aged smile, “because if 
Tom Wilson hadn’t got rattled there 
wouldn’t have been any shooting. That 
was just * accident.” 

Purcell, however, was not much inter- 
ested in that delicate point in casuistry. 

“How do you know Tom Wilson is Al- 
fred Dinsmore?” he demanded. 

“I’m coming to that,”’ the negro replied 
with the implication of a polite rebuke. 
““You see, Old John was terrible sore about 
that shooting business. He thought it was 
all foolishness on Tom Wilson’s part, and 
it put his neck in a halter. He thought it 
brought him bad luck. He used to call 
Tom Wilson the worst kind of names about 
it. Seemed like just after that they be- 
gun shutting down on him. Seemed like 
people begun to get down on gambling 
generally. He had all kinds of trouble 
getting permission to spiel at the county 
fairs and on the streets where he ain’t 
never had any trouble at all before. They 
said the gambling games and the soap and 
phony jewelry wouldn’t do any more. The 
country was getting more settled up all 
the time; more Eastern people coming in. 
They begun to get tony ideas. Gambling 
houses shut up all over; no more wheels of 
fortune. 

“That made it pretty hard for Old John. 
He’d been working that country that way 
eight or ten years then and he’ d got sort of 
settled in the habit. He tried giving prizes 
at the wheel of fortune instead of paying 
money—winner’d get a little alarm clock 
ora gilt vase. But that didn’t catch on like 
the old game did; made it pretty hard for 
Old John. He’d done right well with his 
games generally speaking; but if he had 
good business one week, probably he’d lose 
all the money playing poker or faro middle 
of the next week. It was always sort of 
hand to mouth, as the saying is. So when 
they begun to shut down on him that way 
he was up against it—and mighty sore. 

“We struggled along about five years, 
but they was always sort of whittling us 
down finer. The big wagon and one of the 
horses went and we drove round in a two- 
seated buggy. By and by the last horse 
and the buckboard goes. Old John and me 
is traveling. on trains. We felt humiliated. 

‘Well, sir, it’s five years and we was 
cleaned out. Old John had always kept 
that lawyer’s card, from St. Joe, and the 
way he’s got it in his mind Tom Wilson is 
responsible for all our troubles. Old John 
was worse tempered ’n a she bear then, so 
we scraped the bottom of the bin and went 
to St. Joe. Old John didn’t tell me a word 
about it then. He just told me to lay low 
and keep my mouth shut and keep out of all 
trouble or he’d cut my heart out. You see, 
Old John was peculiar that way. Lots of 
times he’d never say a word to me. Then 
by and by when he'd had a few drinks and 
was feeling good he’d tell me all about it. 

**Certainly I had my own idea what we 
was doing at St. Joe, because I knew that 
was where Tom Wilson lived, and plenty 
times Old John had let words slip when he 
was cussing Tom Wilson out for the bad 
luck. I had my own idea, but I never said 
a word—just lay low like he told me. We 
was there six days and then Old John come 
in with a bank roll that would choke a 
horse and we lit out for San Antonio. After- 
ward he told me about it, like he usually 
did. He’d went to spying out the land and 
finding out about these Dinsmores. He 
found where they lived—in a good house on 
a good street. Then he hung out at a 
livery stable up that way and got ’em to 
talking. Everybody knew about the fam- 
ily—Dinsmore and Elliot. They were 
swells, you know, so everybody knew about 
’em. Her husband was dead and had left 
her seme money. He’d been in the grain 
business. There was two boys, brothers; 
but both of ’em had gone aw ay from home a 
good while ago and one of ’em was dead. 
Other was up in Chicago. That’s all the 
folks Old John talked with could tell about 
the sons. 

“Of course that was sort of discouraging 
for Old John. He didn’t know how to get 
the address of the son in Chicago and he 
wasn’t sure whether that was Tom Wilson 
or Tom Wilson was the one that had died. 
It would be just his luck to have Tom 
Wilson the dead one. Looked like he 
was up against it. You see, that made 
him sorer than ever. He was a terrible 
desperate kind of man when he was sore, 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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Achievement—150 Years Ago and Today 


It was in 1769 that the great inventor James Watt patented the first 
commercially -successful steam engine—that wonderful device which soon re- 
moulded the customs and improved the conditions of the civilized world. 


> It is indeed fitting that the year 1919—an even century the very last unit of heat out of every ton of coal. 
and a half after Watt’s invention—should witness another Whatever your steam requirements are — by whatever 
great achievement in steam-producing development. method you are now firing your boilers, the Stowe Stoker 
This achievement is the perfection will produce higher efficiency, larger 


of the Stowe Stoker, an absolutely capacity and greater economy. 


new type of automatic stoker which sOWESTOK 
marks a mew era in economical steam re] Right now, when authorities are 


production. a ee ee ae predicting that both poorer and 
Ideal For Eastern Coals dearer coal is in prospect, it is surely 














The problem of fuel saving has been to your every interest to thoroughly 

an ever increasing one since the time of Watt, until today, investigate the Stowe Stoker. We can prove to you that 
it is estimated that 180 million tons of coal are wasted this Forced-draft, Non-clinker-forming, Progressive-feed 
i) . T ° a) . . . . 
in the United States every year, largely in power plants! stoker is vitally needed in your plant. 
| 
| This enormous waste can be very substantially reduced Descriptive book mailed to interested engineers and 
' by the Stowe Stoker, because this modern device gets other executives. Write for yours today. 
We also manufacture the L-C Chain Grate Stoker—dominant in its field today. 
| “We installed L-C Chain Grates seven years ago. We use the cheapest grade of screenings, and out 
‘ They save us 30° in fuel cost over the stokers we steam pressure does not vary two pounds tn 24 

previously had, besides we have no trouble with the hours.” 

fireman problem. The upkeep is practically nothing. Coonse & Caylor Ice Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
| Branch Offices: Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. Pittsburgh, 901 Oliver Bldg. New York, 504, Fifty East 42nd St. 
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World’s use sets Value Standard 


had to operate more efficiently and satisfactorily than 

others. And logically those cars have become stand- 
ards by which others are judged. 

Thru sheer merit the Commonwealth Ultra-4-Forty 
has become one of these standards. In world wide use, 
it has been equal to all varying demands. 

Powered with a 4-cylinder 3% x 5 motor the Ultra-4- 
Forty walks or races at the driver's whim. Fuel and oil 
economy are noted features. 

A 117-inch wheelbase gives ample leg room for five 
passengers and a span of the road that together with 
32 x 4 tires and special spring suspension eliminates all 
road discomfort. 


it the daily toil of the motor car some few cars have 


Wide doors permit of easy passage in or out of the car. 


Constant light and ignition are supplied by the Dyneto 
double-unit, starting-lighting system and Atwater-Kent 
ignition. 

And always a feeling of security is induced by the 
knowledge that the frame—the very foundation of a car 
—is the staunchest product of Parish & Bingham. Every 
detail of equipment is complete from sloping, ventilated 
windshield to rear tire rack and irons. 

See the Ultra-4-Forty and you will appreciate why other 
cars are judged by it. Ask for a Descriptive Folder and 
name of your Commonwealth Distributor. 

To Dealers and Distributors: The Commonwealth Agency- 
Franchise grows more valuable each year. It would be an asset 
to your business. Full particulars will be supplied without 
obligation 





Address General Offices 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A 


Makers also of the ‘‘Thorobred Tractor’’ and ‘‘Quayle Oil-Burning Engine’’ 


COMMONWEALTH MOTORS COMPANY 


actories: 


Fi 
Joliet, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Ask us for Descriptive Folders. 
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1920 Model 


S\ Ultra-4-Forty 
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$1395 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

He hung round and kept watch of the Dins- 
more house. The way he figured it, that 
house owed him a lot of money and was 
trying to do him out of it. One day he’s 
walking down toward the house, up against 
a stone wall and terrible sore, and he sees 
this Mrs. Dinsmore come out of the yard 
and start up the street, and Old John aie 
right on until he meets her, him standing in 
the middle of the sidewalk, his hat on the 
back of his head. And he says, ‘Excuse 
me, ma’am. Maybe you don’t remember 
me, but I’m the county-fair man your son 
worked for in Bleeker, Nebraska. I'd like 
to have a little conversation with you.’ 

“‘Guess there wasn’t any danger of any- 
body ever forgetting Old John, with his 
round red beard and hat on the back of his 
head. This Mrs. Dinsmore goes white as a 
sheet and pretty near falls over and says, 
‘Come into the house,’ like a woman al] up 
in the air. So Old John goes back to the 
house with her and she takes him in a room 
and shuts the door, She’s so scared she can 
hardly stand up; pretty near faints away, 
Old John tells me; and she promised to 
come across with ten thousand dollars 
almost before he could get round to ask for 
it. She’s seared stiff, you see. She tells him 
to come back there at eight o’clock that 
evening. 

“Well, sir, she has come across so easy 
that Old John is sort of suspicious. He goes 
away and thinks it over—thinks maybe 
she’s setting a trap for him. But you 
couldn’t bluff Old John very easy—espe- 
cially not when he’s desperate like he was 
then, and the woman did surely act like 
she was scared stiff. So eight o’clock up he 
marches to the front door and she lets him 
in, and sure enough she’s got ten thousand 
dollars there. She makes him swear on the 
Bible that if she gives him the money he’ll 
go straight away and never say a word to 
anybody. Old John swears it with a face 
as straight as a deacon’s and puts the 
money in his pocket and goes away. 

“He can’t figure it out exactly; but one 
thing he’s dead sure of —she knows her son 
shot that cashier Latham at Billingtown 
and the son’s alive or else she’d never have 
come across that way and been scared so 
stiff. Howshe found it out John don’t know. 
Maybe he confessed it. But John is dead sure 
she knows it or she’d never have come across 
that way. He remarks to me, ‘So we've 
got a little anchor to the windward, Wil- 
liam.’ It does seem like that changed our 
luck too. We went down to San Antonio 
and all round that Southwest country.” 

The negro broke off, deliberated a mo- 
ment and observed gravely, “‘ Probably, no 
need my telling you all about that, be- 
cause it don’t have any bearing on the 
main story. Old John and me got along 


first rate for five six years. I forget exactly’ 


how long it was. T hen we got in bad again. 
There was right serious trouble in a place 
down there and we beat it. We didn’t 
have much money left either. So we goes 
back to St. Joe, and the Dinsmore house 
has been sold and she’s moved up to 
Chicago, where her son is. Naturally, we 
moved up to Chicagotoo. We was better off 
that time in one way. First time we didn’t 
have anything but the name Dinsmore 
and the name of the lawyer, Elliot, that 
was her brother. We had to trace her 
down from that. But that first time in St. 
Joe Old John got her full name, so we had 
that to go on in Chicago, even if we didn’t 
have any address. We went to Chicago and 
Old John put up at a hotel he knew about. 
He looked in the city directory and the 
telephone book and found some Dinsmores, 
but not the right name. He asked the hotel 
clerk how a man would go at it to find an 
address that wasn’t in the directory or the 
telephone book, and when he told the 
clerk it was prominent people the clerk 
showed him a blue book that had the names 
and addresses of the prominent people in it. 
That way Old John found her address. It 
was down on the South Side, which was the 
swell part of town then. Old John spotted 
the house and hung round till he caught 
her on the street again and she come across 
with another ten. 

“He struck her for twenty-five and she 
was scared stiff and swore she’d have to sell 
some jewelry to get ten right away. Old 
John proposed to go right after the son for 
the twenty-five; but she was scared stiff 
and talked so wild about calling the police 
or a lawyer that he thought she might get 
hysterical and start something, so he de- 
cided to take ten then and her promise to 
give him ten. more a month from then. 
They fixed it up that he was to telephone 





her and she was to tell him when to come 
to the house to get the money. 

“Old John was kind of dissatisfied and 
thought she was stringing him some and he 
ought to go after the son himself. But he 
concluded ten wasn’t so bad after all. We 
took a trip to New York, which proved 
py expensive, for John had poor luck. 

ind of the month we come back and got 

another ten and went to Montana and that 
country. There was talk about Alaska 
then, and by and by we went up there. 
Long and short of it is, it was near ten 
years before we got back to Chicago. John 
got fifteen then and about five years later 
we come back. That was near four years 
ago. We been on the pay roll ever since. 

“You see, that last time—near four 
rh ago—John was going to make a hog 

illing. The Dinsmores had moved, then. 
They was living in that big, swell house up 


‘in Highlands, and everybody said Alfred 


Dinsmore had barrels and barrels of money. 
That mail-order business was bringing it 
in by the bale. Naturally, that made 
John ambitious and he struck for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That’s one thing 
he ain’t never told me much about. I 
know he met the son that time—Alfred 
Dinsmore. I reckon they sort of went to 
the mat. This son ain’t the kind of man you 
can bluff very much. I reckon him and Old 
John went to the mat. Old John come 
away sort of sore and grouchy and dis- 
satisfied and talked some about starting 
something; but of course he wasn’t really 
in very good shape to start anything. 
“Long and short of it is, the son agreed 
to pay him six hundred every month. It’s 
the fifteenth of every month, unless that 
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comes on Saturday or Sunday, then it’s on | 


Friday. I go up there to the big house and 
get it myself, eight o’clock every evening. 
I’m carrying a little grip, you know, like 
I might be bringing some papers or some- 
thing. I goround totheside door. The butler 
always lets me in there and goes to another 
room with me—fine room with books all 
round the walls. There’s Alfred Dinsmore 
himself. I say, ‘Good evening,’ and he 
nods back and I open my grip and take the 
money. Then I say ‘Thank you, sir,’ and 
make a little bow and he nods. The butler’s 
there in the hall and takes me back to the 
side door and lets me out. You come up to 
the gate with me next fifteenth of the 


month and I'll show you my empty grip | 


when I go in and the money in it when I 
come out. I recognized this Alfred Dins- 
more for Tom Wilson first time I set eyes 
on him. Of course he wears a beard now to 
cover up his busted chin with the sear on it, 
but anybody that had a good look at him 
back there in Billingtown would recognize 
him now.” 
The negro seemed to have finished. 
‘And you take the money to Old John? 
Purcell asked. 


or | 


The negro did not answer for a moment, | 


but rubbed a bony hand over the bald 
ridge of his head. Then he said very 
gravely: 

“No, sir. Old John Colby passed out 
more’n a year ago. Alfred Dinsmore killed 
him. I’m sure of it. Old John wasn’t never 
really satisfied with that arrangement 
about six hundred dollars a month. He 
went to see Dinsmore about it one evening. 
And that night he died—very sudden. 
I’m sure he was poisoned up there. This 
here Alfred Dinsmore is a bad man to go 
against. He’s got the worst kind of knife 
you ever saw—buckhorn handle so long, 
and when you touch a spring in it out pops 
a blade big enough to cut your throat twice 
over. He showed it to me one evening when 
I was up there. He’s a bad man to go 
against. I know he killed old John Colby.” 

The caller said it deliberately in a sub- 
dued voice and Purcell thought there was 
fear in his eyes, 

“That’s why you’re never to tell any- 
body I told you this,” he continued. “If 
Dinsmore knew I told you he’d cut my 
throat sure as sunup—no matter what hap- 
pened to him for it. That’s the kind of man 
he is. I wouldn’t ever face him down my- 
self, for I'd be dead before morning if I did. 
But I'll tell you something. There’s a 
colored man here used to live in Billing- 
town, Nebraska. We got to talking one 
time two three years ago and he told me he 
used to live there and then I said I worked 
in a barber shop there once for two weeks, 
and I got to asking him about some people 
I remembered. He said Pete Sykes was 
living there yet and Doctor Dill had went 
away from there only a few years before 
and last he knew he was living in Pent 
Bow. You could get hold ‘Of one or the 





This a n, fastened to the top 
bows with “ Lift-the-Dot”’ Fasteners, 
has four pockets in which the middle 
and rear side curtains are stored. A 
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Like They Serve 


Down Town 


Wwiix not serve Baked Beans at home as good as they serve 

down town? Countless restaurants buy Van Camp's, because 

they please the men. Try this plan once and watch the man’s delight. 
Beans are cheaper than meat, more nutritious than meat. It will pay 


you to make them inviting — pay you to serve Van Camp's. 


b J 
Not Woman’s Fault 
Che trouble with home-baked beans is not the woman’s fault. She 
lacks the facilities 
Here we have a laboratory, college-trained cooks, able chefs and modern 


steam oven 


Each lot of beans is analyzed before we start to cook. The water used 
is freed from minerals, for minerals make skins tough. 
The bea ire baked in steam ovens without contact with the steam. Thus 


they are baked for hours at high heat—baked so they easily digest. They 
are also baked alter sealing, so we save the flavor which otherwise escapes. 
In home ovens beans become crisped mushy before they are even 


half-baked. Van Camp's Beans come mealy and whole from the oven. 


e 
A Premier Sauce 
Chen there never was a sauce like the sauce we 
bake with Van Camp’s. Our scientific cooks tested 
856 recipes to attain this zest and flavor. 
It is baked with the beans, so this sauce gives 
tang to every granule 





lhe beans are eal nut- ’ 
i b j “ a a sf Van Camp's are served quickly, hot or cold. 
, Whole, Ghd Casy to digest, 
They always taste freshly-baked 


With a dozen cans, a dozen hearty meals are ready at your call. 
You owe to yourself a knowledge of this dish. 





> 

Pork and Beans 

Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


<> 
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“eae 
Van Camp's Soups Van Camp's 4 a 
—18 Kinds Spaghetti .. an Come s 
Based on famous French recipes, The best Italian recipe perfected eanut Butter 
but each perfected by comparing by our scientific cooks Ihe su Made of nuts so blended that 
t ss blends preme spaghetti the butter has exquisite flavor 


| other of them if they knew there was 
| money enough in it. They’d identify this 


Alfred Dinsmore in a minute. You could 
show this Alfred Dinsmore that you could 
hang it onto him if he didn’t come across 
and the man that identified him could turn 
state’s evidence and save his own nec 

The negro paused again and laid his 
hand on the corner of Purcell’s desk. 

“But me, you understand,” he said 
earnestly, “‘I’d never face this Alfred Dins- 
more with it myself, because he’d sure kill 
me if I did. You got to leave me out of it. 
Maybe I wouldn’t have come to you at all, 
only I’m afraid this man is going to poison 
me or have my throat cut some day so’s to 
be rid of me. You’re going to stick to that 
bargain, Mister Editor?” 

“Oh, certainly! You may depend upon 
that,” Purcell answered readily. And after 
a long moment he ejaculated, ‘ Well!” 
For he was still in the grip of a mighty 
astonishment. 

“*T guess you got it all down there,”’ said 
the negro in his drawling speech. ‘Pete 
Sykes in Billingtown and Doctor Dill in 
Bent Row—last I knew about ’em. I guess 
you got it all down.” 

He was referring to the pad of memoran- 
dum paper on which, since the story got 
well under way, Purcell had been scribbling 
the names and dates— with the methodical 
habit of a trained reporter. 

“I think so,” said Purcell, looking at his 
scribbled notes. ‘‘But where can I reach 
you? 7” 

“I’ve give you my name— William Pom- 
eroy,”’ the caller replied gravely, and added 
with an aged grin, “I ain’t changed it since 
the old days—except once for a spell after 
that trouble down in Arizona. I’m living at 
Elbridge’s Hotel. That’s on South State 
Street.” 

He passed his bony old hand over the 
shiny ridge of his head and urged with a 
note of anxiety, “‘ You better not be com- 
ing round there. I’m afraid of this Dins- 
more. I want to lay low. You better not be 
coming round there. I’ll come here. If you 
want to see me you just telephone to El- 
bridge’s Hotel and leave a message—say 
Mr. Johnson wants to see William Pom- 
eroy. I'll get it and understand. Just say 
Mr. Johnson wants to see William Pom- 


| eroy.” He nodded toward the memoran- 


dum pad and seemed better satisfied when 
Purcell wrote down: “Mr. Johnson — 
Elbridge’s Hotel— William Pomeroy.” 
“That’s it,”’ said the negro; ‘“‘telephone 
Elbridge’s Hotel that Mr. Johnson wants 
to see William Pomeroy.” His dark old 
eyes rested anxiously on the managing 
editor’s face for a moment. ‘“‘ You see, I’m 
taking a big risk. My skin wouldn’t be 
worth two cents if Alfred Dinsmore knew 
what I was doing. He’s a bad man. If 
he’d ever showed you that knife of his. 
-e I ain’t satisfied the way things is. 
I don’t feel safe. I want to get out of here. 
I want to go back to San Antonio—some- 
where where it’s warm, I pretty near 
passed out last winter. I ain’t satisfied. 
I want to get out. You'll make a million 
dollars out of it. You get me a hundred 
thousand and I’m satisfied.” 
Purcell saw that the caller’s story was 
told and wanted now to get rid of him. 
“You'll hear from | me just as soon as 
I look this up a bit,” he said assuringly. 
“T'll let you know how it’s going. Of 


| course it will take some time. If it comes 


through you’ll get your money.” 


October 11,1919 


“Well, that’s what I want—the money,” 
said the negro; ‘“‘and no telling anybody tha‘ 
I told you,” he added earnestly. 

“Certainly not,” said Purcell. “You'll 
hear from me. J've got to look after the 
newspaper now. 

He stood up, feeling that the caller would 
linger indefinitely unless he received the 
strongest hint to go. 

The negro took the hint, rising, hat in 
hand. 

“‘T’ll expect to hear from you,” he said. 

“You'll hear from me,” Purcell assured 
him again. ‘‘Good night.” 

With a return to his first civility the 
negro replied, ‘ ‘Good night, sir,”” and went 
out, hat in hand, crossing the local room 
toward the hall and the elevator—his 
figure somewhat stooped with age and 
shrunken from its former stalwart pro- 
portions. 

Purcell then shut the door and returned 
to his desk—possessed by amazement. A 
moment after he had seated himself there 
was a flash in which he felt like one waking 
from a dream, and he glanced incredulously 
at the vacant chair as though doubting 
that it had really held a dusky occupant 
two minutes before. Then abruptly the 
whole story seemed absurd—the mere 
maundering of a crack-brained old man, 
who very likely was a discharged servant 
or yardman of Dinsmore’s. 

But his methodical habits helped him. 
Long ago he had learned shorthand as a 
help to the journalistic career whic’: he 
proposed for himself. He had never been 
very expert at it and of late years had used 
it only for making notes for his personal 
use. He took some sheets of blank paper 
now and noted down a summary of Pome- 
roy’s recital while it was fresh in his 
mind—copying names of towns and persons 
from the pad. 

As he did that the grip of the story came 
back. He thought of Alfred Dinsmore 
many times a millionaire; the big house up 
at Highlands; the family’s social position. 
Presently he touched a button on his desk 
and when an office boy appeared at the 
door, said, “Bring me last Sunday’s 
Tribune.” 

When the bulky edition was laid on his 
desk he turned the pages rapidly until he 
found what he wanted and upon that his 
eyes rested a long moment. It was a half- 
length portrait of a young woman that took 
up two-thirds of the page. Only a notable 
young woman could claim that much 
valuable Sunday-edition space. From the 
printed page she looked up at him with 
serene, composed assurance. The portrait 
might have been labeled ‘“‘Beauty and 
Pride.”’ But, in fact, the legend at the side 
read, “‘Miss Louise Dinsmore.” 

He recalled the gossip which his society 
editor had imparted to him—namely, that 
Miss Dinsmore was said to be engaged to 
Lowell Winthrop and formal announcement 
of it might be expected soon; also that 
sometime before this she was supposed to 
have been particularly interested in Mr. 
Edward Procter. As the society editor 
reckoned values, being engaged to Lowell 
Winthrop was much the same as being 
engaged to the crown prince, and as Pur- 
cell looked down at the portrait Dinsmore’s 

osition in the local world bulked large in 
is mind. 

What a mark to aim at! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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—— MINUTE MAN S 


A Statement to Dealers 
and the Public 


HILE the number of 
\ \) Lexington owners is 
rapidly increasing, 
more significant is the in- 
creased enthusiasm of each 
owner. 
The experience, and the re- 
sources of the ten specialized 
factories allied with Lexing- 
ton, will be consistently di- 
rected.to this policy 
To build each Lexington car as 


though it were our on/y one, 


To make each owner so satis- 
fied that Lexington will for- 
ever be his choice! 


To continue to merit the good- 


i 


will of owners, demands that 
we exceed the standards of to- 
morrow as we exceeded those 
of yesterday. 

This requires unusual engineer- 
ing developments;—the creat- 
ing of new designs, not merely 
imitating; 
improved service and comfort 
features, so that Lexington 
owners may enjoy the latest 
advantage ahead of others. 
Such a policy is harder to ful 
fill. It would be easier to fol- 
low than to /ead. But the 
effort is more than repaid by 
the continued allegiance of 
owners. 


> 


Lexington Motor Company 





President 






Connersville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Lexington open and closed motor cars 
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HE greater beauty and smartness which Hayes Wire 
Wheels give to any car are almost universally recognized. 


pe 


But their superior strength is not so widely known. 


You have probably noticed that racing cars are all equipped 
with wire wheels nowadays. 


Drivers like Oldfield, De Palma, Mulford, and Rickenbacher, 
insist on wire wheels. 


Because most wheel breakages come from skidding, or thrust 
blows. 
In such circumstances, Hayes Wire Wheels have nearly twice 
the strength of older type wheels. 
You may prefer Hayes Wire Wheels for their added style, but 
you should not overlook their greater safety. 
A dozen spokes, or more, can be removed from a Hayes Wire 
Wheel without interfering with its functions. 
The fact that wire wheels are much more quickly and easily 
changed in case of tire trouble is also an important factor. 
Racing men lack your appreciation of the deauty of Hayes 
Wire Wheels, but they do value immeasurably the conven- 
ience of changing a tire with one-eighth as many operations 
as a demountable rim requires. 
Your own motor car dealer, or the Hayes sales and service 
station in your locality, will supply Hayes Wire Wheels for 
your car in any color. 

DEALERS: —]f there is no sales and service station for Hayes Wire Wheels 

im your vicinity, write us at once for our exceptional dealer proposition. 


Wire Wheel Division 


Hayes Wheel Company, Jackson, Michigan 
World’s Largest Builders of Wheels— Wire, Wood, Steel 
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(Continued from Page 4 


against germs. Whenever possible I believe 
in patronizing the products of union labor. 
But the expert speedily set me right on 
this point. He made me see that in fur- 
nishings and decorations nothing modern 
can possibly compare with something which 
is crumbly and tottery with the accumu- 
lated weight of the hoary years. 

He taught me about patina too. Patina 
is a most fascinating subject, once you get 
thoroughly into it. Everybody who goes 
in for period furniture must get into it 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better, 
because if you are not able to recognize 
patina at a glance you are as good as lost 
when you unde rtake to appraise antique 
furniture. When a connoisseur lays hold 
upon a piece of furniture alleged to have 
rightful claims to antiquity the first thing 
he does is to run his hand along the exposed 
surfaces to ascertain by the practiced touch 
of his fingers whether the patina is on the 
level or was applied by a crafty counter- 
feiter. After that he upends it to look for 
the wormholes. If both are orthodox he 
gives it his validation as the genuine article. 
If they are not he brands the article a 
spurious imitation and rejects it with ill- 
concealed scorn. There are other tests, but 
these two are the surest ones, 


Patina and Where to Find It 


For the benefit of those who may not 
have had my advantages as recently and 
expensively enjoyed I will state that patina 
is the gloss or film which certain sorts of 
metal and certain sorts of polished woods 
acquire through age, long usage and wear. 
With the passage of time fabrics also may 
acquire it. You may have noticed it in con- 
nection with a pair of black diagonal 
trousers that had seen long and severe wear 
or on the elbows of summer-before-last’s 
blue serge coat. However, patina in pants 
or on the braided seams of a presiding 
elder’s Sunday suit is not so highly valued 
as when it occurs in relation to a Jacobean 
church pew or a William-and-Mary what- 
not. 

When I look back on my untutored 
state before we began to patronize the an- 
tique shops and the auction shops I am 
ashamed— honestly Iam. The only excuse 
I can offer is based on the grounds of my 
earlier training. Like so many of my fellow 
countrymen, born and reared as I was in 
the crude raw atmosphere of interior Amer- 
ica—anyhow, almost any wealthy New 
Yorker will tell you it is a crude raw atmos- 
phere and not in any way to be compared 
with the refined atmosphere which is about 
the only thing you can get for nothing in 
Europe—as I say, brought up as I was 
amid such raw surroundings and from the 
cradle made the unconscious victim of this 
environment, I had an idea that when a 
person craved furniture he went for it to a 
regular furniture store having ice boxes 
and porch hammocks and unparalleled bar- 
gains in golden oak dining-room sets in the 
show windows, and there he made his selec- 
tion and gave his order and paid a deposit 
down and the people at the shop sent it up 
to his house in a truck with historic scenes 
such as Washington Crossing the Delaware 
and Daniel in the Lions’ Den painted on 
the sides of the truck, and after that he had 
nothing to worry about in connection with 
the transaction except the monthly install- 
ments. 

You see, I date back to the Rutherford 
B. Hayes period of American architecture 
and applied designing—a period which had 
a solid background of mid-Victorian influ- 
ence with a trace of Philadelphia Centen- 
nial ‘running through it, being bounded at 
the farther end by such sterling examples 
of parlor statuary as the popular pieces 
respectively entitled, ‘‘Welcoming the New 
Minister,” ‘‘ Bringing Home the Bride,” 
and ‘“‘ Baby’s First Bath,” and bounded at 
the nearer end by burnt-wood plaques and 
frames for family portraits with plush insets 
and hand-painted flowers on the moldings. 
By the conceptions of those primitive times 
nothing so set off the likeness of a departed 
great-aunt as a few red-plush insets. 

Some of my most cherished boyhood 
memories centered about bird’s-eye-maple 
bedroom sets and parlor furniture of heavy 
black walnut trimmed in a manner which 
subsequently came to be popular among 
undertakers for the adornment of the casket 
when they had orders to spare no expense 
for a really fashionable or—as the saying 





went then—a tony funeral. Tony subse- 


quently became nobby and nobby is now | 


swagger, but though the idioms change 
with the years the meaning remains the 
same. When the parlor was opened for a 
formal occasion—it remained closed while 
the ordinary life of the household went 
on—its interior gave off a rich deep turpen- 
tiny smell like a paint-and-varnish store on 
a hot day. And the bird’s-eye maple, as I 
recall, had a high slick finish which, how- 
ever, did not dim the staring, unwinking 
effect of the round knots which so plenti- 
fully dappled its graining. Lying on the 
bed and contemplating the footboard gave 
one the feeling that countless eyes were 
looking at one, which in those days was re- 
garded as highly desirable. 

I remember all our best people favored 
bird’s-eye maple for the company room. 
They clung to it too. East Aurora had a 
hard struggle before it made any noticeable 
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impress upon the decorative tendencies of | 


West Kentucky, for we were a conservative 
breed and slow to take up the mission styles 
featuring armchairs weighing a couple of 
hundred pounds apiece and art-craft de- 
signs in hammered metals and semitanned 
leathers. Moreover, 
in our town was not an antique shop; it was 
what-its name implied—a secondhand shop. 
You didn’t go there to buy things you 
wanted, but to sell things you did not want. 

So in view of these youthful influences it 
should be patent to all that, having other 
things to think of—such, for example, as 
making a living 
New York at least those wishful of following 
the modes did not go to a good live shop 
making a specialty of easy payments when 
they had a house-furnishing proposition on 
their hands. That might be all very well for 
the pedestrian classes and for those living 
in the remote districts who kept a mail- 
order catalogue on the center table and 
wrote on from time to time with the money 
order enclosed. 


The Lure of the As-Is Shops 


I soon was made to understand that the 
really correct thing was first of all to call in 
a professional decorator, if one could afford 
it. A professional decorator is a person of 
either sex who can think up more ways and 
quicker ways of spending other people’s 
money than the director of a shipping board 
can. But whether you retained the services 
of a regular decorator or elected to struggle 
along on your own, you went for your 
purchases to specialty shops or to antique 
shops, or— best of all—to the smart auction 
shops on or hard by Fifth 
Madison Avenue. 

In this stage of my artistic development 
I was told, not once but repeatedly, that it 
was at the auction rooms that one picked 
up desirable things for a song—this being 
the exact phrase that frequently was used. 
The sort of song was never specified, but in 
view of my own experiences during the 
months which followed I am inclined now 
to think it was a song by Mr. E. Caruso, at 
private recital rates, that was meant. 

Than the auction rooms in the Fifth 
Avenue district I know of no places better 
adapted for studying patina, wormholing 
and human nature in a variety of interesting 
phases. To such an establishment, on the 
days when a sale is announced—which 
means two or three times a week for a good 
part of the year—repair wealthy patrons, 
patrons who were wealthy before the mania 
for bidding in things came upon them, as 
it does come upon so many, and patrons 
who are trying to look as though they were 
wealthy. The third group are in the ma- 
jority. 

Amateur collectors come, on the lookout 
for lace fans or Japanese bronzes or Chinese 
ceramics or furniture or pictures or hang- 
ings or rugs or tapestries, or whatever it is 


Avenue and 


a secondhand shop | 





I did not realize that in | 





that constitutes their favorite hobby. There | 
are sure to be prominent actor folk and | 


author folk in this category. Dealers are on 
hand, each as wise looking as a barnful of 
hoot-owls and talking the jargon of the 
craft. 

Agents from rival auction houses are 
sometimes seen, ready, should the oppor- 
tunity present itself, to snap up a bargain 
with intent to reauction it at their own 
houses at a profit. With the resident pro- 
prietor one of this gentry is about as popu- 
lar as a bat in a boarding school, but since 
there is no law to bar him out and since it 
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How to Soften 
Your Beard 


Yet Avoid Slow, Harsh Ways 


The Facts About Shavaid 


To men who find shaving exasperating, we offer here a new freedom. 
A better, quicker, simpler way which, once tried, you will never 
abandon. And we back our statements with a Free Trial Tube, so 
that you may be completely convinced. The coupon brings it. 


HIS is to urge you to try More Than a Time Saver 
for your own sake—a new 
shaving method. A way 

which has already won the friend- 

ship of thousands of men _ the 


Shavaid, of course, 
chiefly because it saves 
it does more 


appeals 
time. But 
than that—it saves 


country over. the skin. While softening the 
at he ; . , beard instantly, it ; 3 € 
Your trial of Shavaid, we promise, 3 . yy ilso forms " 
protecting layer over the cuticle. 


will be a revelation. For most men 
have come to the conclusion that 
shaving would always be a task. 


The skin remains firm and smooth. 
The razor glides over without 
pulling, without 
scraping the skin 
Abrasions are not 
so frequent. 


Read here what 
Shavaid does; then 
if these things 
appeal to you—let 
actual proof decide 





Shavaid 


The closest shave 
Softens the beard instantly 


whether you can weg heey causes no discom 
be content with the SPF Py ee are fort 
Oe detllatin wlan the lather. . 
old tedious way. . . 
Saves time and trouble When you use 
no hot water, no “rubbing Shavaid, vou can 
al ryte ” . . ~ , » ‘ 
Saves Time in” of the lather. discard the afte. 
nec Protects the face lotions. for the 
and Trouble skin remains firm and 4 
smooth. sources of mis 
Merely apply a Removes the razor “‘pull”’ treatment are 











thin coat of cooling harsh ways age the skin gone 

Shavaid to the prematurely 

dry face. Then Replaces after-lotions Try This Lux- 

: Shaw ees 

the lather which ware ng a cooling, sooth ury Shaving 

needs no rubbing 5 

in. Then shave Method 

with real comfort. The coupon be- 
No need to copy the barber's low brings you a Free Trial Tube 

preparations. He uses hot water, Send for it now. Then see if you 

hot towels. He rubs the lather in. want to adopt Shavaid. 

Yet, when he is through, there is We are sure it will delight you, 

irritation. So he applies lotions. amaze you, and that you will. neves 
Harsh, harmful ways of treating shave again without it 

the face should be avoided. They And you will tell your friends of 

age the skin. Wrinkles come too this better way 

early. The skin becomes leathery ie costlih ‘mutha, einntedier, tates 
The Shavaid way is the comfort duced nationally, brought orders 

way. It is scientific, the from dealers everywhere 

result of countless experi- ; Get it at your nearest 

ments and tests. druggist for 50c a_ tube 


Shavaid 


At Druggists’—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
Name | 
Street Addres | 
Cuy tale 
1102) } 
Ciceee cee Gm CAEN CUS END GAN GN CRS CRD SS CEE SLES SS SE TS CS ED OND em SEND 














Out for Business— 
whatever the weather 


You fellows on the city trade 
think what the Ford car has 
-trebled, and 
more, your day's results! And, brothers! Some of you are 
getting stillanextrajump on lotsof theothers. You ride under 


Salesmen ! and lots of you 
who cover wider te rritory : 


meant to you. It has cut distances to nothing 


Th 
oupet 


You salesmen who ride in the Ford with Koupet Top— rainy days never 
You pack a fat order book at the end of the day—shine 
or rain, or slippery sleety snow, or biting cold. And you go about 
your job in comfort —in all kinds of weather—and you keep your health. 


slow you up 


Your Koupet Top is even more than all good. That's where your wife, and 
that to you. You're just a little proud, youngsters, too, come in. The spin in 
when you glide up to your customer's the evening—get back late—and shut 


out the chill draughts. Caught in the 


rain? No matter. 


door im your smart topped mac hine, 
aren't you? A little wholesome pride 
in yourself helps land the orders. 
You know! This business insurance, this pleasure 
protection, for your Ford has cost you 
only around a week's commissions. 
Worth it? You'll say so. Paid for itself 
over and over age*n. 


Then the downright comfort of a car 
that is closed against bad weather— but 
so delightfully open, with its easy per- 
fect ventilation, when the weather's 


And now, if you haven’t that Koupet Top—get it. 
Go see it—at the Koupet Top dealer in your town. 
Salesmen! Look at these Points: 










1. Double-ventilating windshield. 8. Ease of all ventilati djust u 
2. Shiding glass in door panels. 9. Glass all around—full road vision. 
3. Convenient for signaling. 10. Roof bow-supported, covered with best 
4. Substantially built—all gaality material— grade water-proof rubberized fabric. 
screwed and hinged together. 11. Metal drip troughs, keep glass panels 
5. Rides quietly. clear in rain. 
6. Handsome design—fine finish. 12. Highly japanned metal back—a practical, 
7. 8 d . h a urable, comfortable, convenient top 
. winging joors—move wit car ore, for your Ford. 
For Ford Roadster . . . . $55 
Full and For Touring Ford . . . . $75 
Perfect F. ©. B. Belleville, I. 


Ventilation With plain 


and moun 


chart diagram for assembling 
ing Koupet Top on your Ford. 
Ask the so Top Dealer in Your Town 
prices delivered and installed. 
Write us for Mlustrated Free Booklet describing 
all the splendid features and advantages-—in 
construction, convenience and usefulness—of the 

Koupet Top. It Tops Them All. Find out. 

‘ Write us today. Mention your dealer's nam:. 
Koupet Auto Top Co., Dept. 23, Belleville, ii. 
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is in the line of business for him to be present, 


| why present he generally is. 














Rich women drive up in their town cars 
and shabby purveyors of antique wares 


| from little clutter-hole shops on cross streets 


at the fringe of the East Side shamble in on 
their flat arches. Then too there are the 
habitués of the auction room habit; women 
mostly, but some men too, unfortunate 


| creatures who have fallen victim to an in- 


curable vice and to whom the announcement 


| in the papers of an unusual sale is lure suf- 


ficient to draw them hither whether or not 
they hope to buy anything; and finally 
there are representatives of a common class 
in any big city—individuals who go where- 


| ever free entertainment is provided and es- 
| pecially to spots where they are likely to 


see assembled notables of the stage or 
society or of high financial circles. 


Ben Bolt’s Lady Friend 


The auctioneer almost invariably is of a 
compounded and composite type that might 
be described as part matinée idol, part pro- 
fessional sovivaliit, part floor walker, part 
court jester and part jury pleader, with just 
a trace of a suggestion of the official manner 
of the well-to-do undertaker stirred into the 
mixture. By sight at least he knows all of 
his regular customers and is inclined with a 
special touch of respectful affection toward 
such of them as prefer on these occasions to 
be known by an initial rather than by name. 

“And sold to Mr, B.,” he says with a 
gracious smile. Or—‘‘ Now then, Mrs. H., 
doesn’t this bea-u-tiful varse mean anything 
to you?’ he inquires deferentially when the 
bidding lags. ‘‘ Did I hear you offer seven 
hundred and fifty, Colonel J.?”’ he asks in 
a tone of deep solicitude. 

By long acquaintance with his regular 
clientéle, or perhaps by a sort of intuition 
which is not the least of his gifts, he is able 
to interpret into sums of currency a nod, 
a wink, a raised finger, a shrug or the lift of 
an eyebrow, at a distance of anywhere from 
ten to sixty feet 

Inthe face of disappointments manifolded 
a thousand times a month this man now re- 
mains an unfailing optimist. Watching him 
in action one gets the impression that he 
reads none but glad books, goes to none 
save glad plays and when the weather is 
inclement shares the viewpoint of that sweet 
singer of the Sunny South who wrote to the 
effect that it is not raining rain to-day, it’s 
raining daffodils and then two lines farther 
along corrects his botany to state that hav- 
ing been convinced of his error of a moment. 
before he now wishes to take advantage of 
this opportunity to inform the public that 
it is not raining rain to-day, but on the con- 
trary is raining roses down, or metrical 
words to that general tenor. He was a good 
poet, as poets go, but not the sort of person 
you would care to loan your best umbrella to. 

In another noticeable regard our auc- 
tioneer friend betrays somewhat the same 
abrupt shiftings of temperamental manifes- 
tations that are reputed to have been shown 
by Ben Bolt’s lady friend. I am speaking 
of the late lamented Sweet Alice, who—as 
will be recalled—would weep with delight 
when you gave her a smile, but trembled 
with fear at your frown. Apparently Alice 
couldn’t help behaving in this curious way — 
one gathers that she must have been the 
village idiot, harmless enough but undoubt- 
edly an annoying sort of person to have 
hanging round, weeping copiously when- 
ever anybody else was cheerful, and perhaps 
immediately afterward trembling in a dis- 
concerting sort of way. She must have 
spoiled many a pleasant party in her day, 
so probably it was just as well that the com- 
munity saw fit to file her away in the old 
churchyard in the obscure corner mentioned 
more or less rhythmically in the disclosures 
recorded as having been made to Mr. Bolt 
upon the occasion of his return to his native 
shire after what presumably had been a 
considerable absence. 

The poet chronicler, Mr. English, is a 
trifle vague on this point, but considering 
everything it is but fair to infer that Alice’s 
funeral was practically by acclamation. Be- 
yond question it must have been a relief 
to all concerned, including the family of 
deceased, to feel that a person so grievously 
afflicted mentally was at last permanently 
—_ under a certain slab of stone rather 

oosely described in the conversation above 
referred to as granite so gray. One wishes 
Mr. English had been a trifle more exact in 
furnishing the particular details of this sad 
case, Still, I suppose it is hard for a poet to 
be technical and tical at the same time. 
And though he fail to go into particulars 
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I am quite sure that when asked if he 
didn’t remember Alice, Mr. Bolt answered 
in the decided affirmative. It is a cinch he 
couldn’t have forgotten her, the official 
half-wit and lightning-change artist of the 
county. 

But whereas this unfortunate young 
woman’s conduct may only be accounted 
for on the grounds of a total irresponsibility, 
there is method behind the same sharply 
contrasted shift of mood as displayed by 
the chief salesman of the auction room. He 
is thrilled—visibly and physically thrilled 
at each rapidly recurring opportunity of 
presenting an article for disposal to the 
highest bidder; hardly can he control his 
emotions of joy at the prospect of offering 
this particular object to an audience of dis- 
criminating tastes and balanced judgment. 
But mark the change: How instantly, how 
completely does.a devastating and poignant 
distress overcome him when his hearers per- 
versely decline to enter into spirited com- 
petition for a thing so priceless! A -sob 
rises in his throat, choking his utterance to 
a degree where it becomes impossible for 
him to speak more than three or four 
hundred words per minute; grief dims his 
eye; regret—not on his own account but 
for others—droops his shoulders. When it 
comes to showing distress he makes that 
poor feeble-minded Alice girl look like a 
piker, Yet repeated shocks of this character 
fail to daunt the sunniness of his true na- 
ture. The harder his spirits are dashed down 
to earth the greater the resiliency and the 
buoyancy with which they bounce up again. 
The man has a soul of new rubber! 

Let us draw near and scrutinize the scene 
that unfolds itself at each presentation: The 
attendants fetch out an offering described 
in the printed catalogue, let us say, as 
Number 77 A: Oriental Lamp with Silk 
Shade. Reverently they place it upon a 
velvet-covered stand in a space at the back 
end of the salesroom, where a platform is 
inclosed in draperies with lights so disposed 
overhead and in the wings as to shed a soft 
radianceupontheinclosedarea. Thehelpers 
fade out the picture respectfully. A tiny 
peso ensues; this stage wait has been skill- 
ully timed; a suitable atmosphere subtly 
has been created. Oh, believe me, in New 
York we do these things with a proper re- 
gard for the dramatic values—culture gov- 
erns all! 


The Patter of the Auctioneer 


The withdrawal of the attendants is the 
cue for our sunny friend, perched up as he 
is behind his little pulpit with his little gavel 
in his hand, to fall gracefully into a posture 
bespeaking in every curve of it a worshipful, 
almost an idolatrous admiration. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen” — hear 
him say it—‘“‘I have the pleasure and the 
privilege of submitting for your approval 
one of the absolute gems of this splendid 
collection. A magnificent example of the 
Ming period—mind you, a genuine Ming. 
I am confidentially informed by the execu- 
tors of the estate of the late Mr. Gezinks, the 
former owner of these wonderful belongings, 
that it was the prize piece of his entire col- 
lection. Look at the color—just look at the 
shape! Worth a thousand dollars if it is 
worth a cent. Try to buy it in one of the 
antique shops round the corner for that 
just try, that’s all I ask you to do. Now 
then”’—this with a cheery, inviting, con- 
fident smile—*‘ now then, what am I offered? 
Who'll start it off at five hundred?” 

There is no answer. A look of surprise 
not unmixed with chagrin crosses his mobile 
countenance. From his play of expression 
you feel that what he feels, underlying his 
other feelings, is a sy mpathy for people so 
blinded to their own good luck as not to leap 
headlong and en masse at this unparalleled 
chance. 

“Tut tut!’ he exclaims and again, “tut 
tut! Very wellthen”—histoneisresigned— 
“‘do I hear four hundred and seventy-five — 
four hundred and fifty? Who’ll start it at 
four twenty-five?” 

His gaze sweeps the faces of the assem- 
blage. It is a compelling gaze, indeed you 
might say mesmeristic. There is a touch 
of pathos in it, though, an unuttered appeal 
to the gathering to consider its own several 
interests. 

“Do I hear four hundred?” He speaks 
of four hundred as an ostrich might speak 
of a tomtit’s egg—as something compara- 
tively insignificant and puny. 

“Twenty dollars!” pipes a voice. 

He clasps his hand to his brow. This 
is too much; it is much too much. But 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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One-Piece HOUSING 
( OMPLETI 


Importance of Greater Housing Strength 
—the One-Piece Housing 


E are known as Axle Specialists — the 
outstanding merit of our product is 
Strength. 

The Greater Strength of Columbia Axles is the 
natural result of our Specialization in the pro- 
duction of motor car axles to the eXclusion of 
everything else. 

The One-Piece-Housing—original with us— 
when tested to destruction in our laboratories 
shows an increase of fifty per cent in torsional 
strength. This is gained by the use of but one 
piece of pressed steel with one weld instead 
of two pieces with two welds, thus reducing 


by more than one-half the liability of welds 
yielding when subjected to severe twists. 

But the Housing is not the only strength 
feature of Columbia Axles. 

Columbia Drive-Shafts and Ring-Gears are 
larger and stronger than usual. 

Columbia Axles have greater than usual 
Bearing and Braking Surfaces. 

With the possible exception of the motor, the 
most important unit of automobile construc- 
tion is the rear axle system. 

When you discover a Columbia Axle in the 
car of your choice, it may be taken as an earnest 


of the manufacturer’s valuation of unusual 
margins of safety. 

If the car manufacturer provides greater than 
usual safety margins in the rear axle system, 
other units are probably selected with the same 
care and insistence upon over-strength. 

Know your axlesy stem and you probably know 
your car — is a very good guide in car buying 

Columbia Axles are made in sizes to serve 
cars of various weights. 

As Axle Specialists we are glad to hear from 
manufacturers, dealers and others who desire 
any kind of information about Motor Car Axles. 


The Columbia Axle Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Fuller-Built Landmarks 


In The Service Industry 


include a wide variety of structures for many concerns whose names are prominent 
in the industrial life of the country. The brief details given below of the recently 
completed warehouses and wharves at New Orleans for the U. S. Army indicate the 
facilities of the Company for handling certain phases of this industrial work: 


Brief Specifications 


3 reinforced concrete warehouse units, Mees. Cumeemt. « «© © 2 © 162,000 
600 ft. long, 140 ft. wide, 6 stories high. Total number of piles driven . 52.700 
2-story steel and pile wharf and wharf- Feet of timber . . . . . . 16,000,000 
iM ° " Oft. ° 
houee, 2000 ft. long, 140 ft. wide Lbs. of structural steel . . . 9,000,000 
3 structural steel bridges connecting wharf Total car storage—743 cars. 
with warehouse units. me 
Total land area—48 acres. 
Cubic yards concrete . . . . 108,000 Total floor space—48 acres. 
Tons reinforcing steel “oo 7,500 *Total capacity of plant—178,500 tons. 


* Equivalent to more than 10 days’ average mo®ement over all the wharves, 
private and State, in the port of New Orleans 
NOTE e This job was completed just one year after work was commenced. It was the 
‘alits last Army contract of this character let and the first completed. Other indus- 
trial work now in progress includes the following: 
U_ 8. Navy Steel Storage Shed, Boston, Mass Kipawe Co, Pulp, Paper & Sulphite Plant, 
Chicago Union Station, Taylor St. Viaduct, Chicago, LL. Timiskaming, Canada 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio Pennsylvania Terminal additions, Steubenville, Ohio 
Penn Railroad Round House, Columbus, Ohio Railroad Tracks, Pennsylvania R. R., Long Island, N. Y 
Wisco Telephone Company Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. Car Shop, Pennsylvania Railroad, Terre Haute, Ind 
Johnston Candy Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. Housing, U. S. Housing Corporation, Washington, D. C 
T Baton Company Bidg . Moncton, New Brunswick Republic Iron & Steel Company Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio 
Grain Elevator, Port Arthur, Canada 12— 9600 ton ships, Wilmington, N. C. 


Industrial building is an important part of the George A. Fuller Company's 
work. Consultation is invited thru any of our various offices. 


George A. Fuller Company 


New York Washington Chicago 
Boston Baltimore Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Montreal Cleveland Kansas City 
New Orleans Buffalo 


U.S.Army Supply Base-A.Pearson Hoover, Lt.Col. Constructing Quartermaster, Ford, Bacon and Davis — Supervising Engineers 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
business is business. He rallies; he smiles 
bitterly, wanly. His soul within him is 
crushed and bruised, but he rallies, Rally- 
ing is one of the best things he does and one 
of the most frequent. The bidding livens, 
slackens, lags, then finally ceases. With a 
gesture betokening utter de spair, with line- 
aments bathed in the very waters of woe, 
he heartbroke aly knocks the vase down 
to somebody for $38.50. 

But by the time the hired men have 
fetched forth Lot 78 he miraculously has 
recovered his former confidence and for the 
forty-oddth time since two o’clock—it is 
now nearly three forty-five—is his old 
cheerful beaming self. Thirty seconds later 
his heart has been broken in a fresh place; 
yet we may be sure that to-morrow morning 
when he rises he will be whistling a merry 
roundelay, his faith in the innate goodness 
of human nature all made new and fully 
restored to him. He would make a per- 
fectly bully selection if you were sending 
a messenger to.a home to break to an un- 
suspecting household some such tragic tid- 

ings, say, as that the head of the family, 
while rounding a turn on high, had skidded 
and was now being removed from the front 
elevation of an adjacent brick wall with a 
putty knife. If example counted for any- 
thing at all, he would have the mourners all 
cheered up again and the females among 
them discussing the most becoming modes 
in black crépe in less than no time at all. 

My, my, but how my sense of under- 
standing did broaden under the influence of 
the auction sales we attended last spring 
and on into the summer. When the morn- 
ing paper came, before either of us even 
looked to see whether Senator Lodge was 
going to be for or against the League of 
Nations that day, we would turn to the 
advertising section and look for auction 
announcements. If there was to be one, 
and generally there was—one or more—we 

canceled all other plans and attended. 
Going to auctions became our regular em- 
ployment, our pastime, our entertainment. 
It became our obsession. It almost became 
our joint calling in life. To our besetting 
mania we sacrificed all else. 

I remember there was one afternoon 
when John McCormack was billed to sing. 
I am very fond of hearing John McCor- 
mack. For one thing, he generally sings in 
a language which I can underst tand, and for 
another, I like his way of singing. He sings 
very much as I would singif I had decided to 
take up singing for: a livinginstead of writing. 
This is only one of the sacrifices I have 
made for the sake of English literature. 

Poor old McCormack that day had to 
struggle through without me! Because 
there was a sale of Italian antiques billed 
for three P. M., and we were going to have 
an Italian hall and an Italian living room in 
the new house, and we felt it to be our 
bounden duty to attend. 


Remarks on the Fitness of Things 


It took some time and considerable work 
on the part of those fitted to guide me in 
the matter of decorations before I fell en- 
tirely into the idea of an Italian room, this 
possibly being due to the fact that I was 
born so far away from Italy and passed 
through childhood with so few Italian in- 
fluences coming into my life. Even now I 
balk at the idea of hanging any faded red-silk 
stoles or copes, or whatever those eccle- 
siastical garments are, on my walls. I re- 
serve the right to admire such a vestment 
when it is worn by the officiating cleric 
at church, but for the life of me and despite 
all that has repeatedly been said to me on 
the subject I fail to se2 where it belongs in a 
simple household as a part cf the scheme 
of ornamentation. 

I do not think it proper to display a 
strange clergyman’s cast-off costume in my 
little home any more than I would expect 
the canon of a cathedral to let me hang 
up one of my old suits in his cathedral. 
Nor—if I must confess it—have I felt my- 
self greatly drawn to the suggestion that 
we should have a lot of tall hand-painted 

candles sitting or standing round in odd 
spots. I mean those candlesticks which are 
painted in faded colors, with touches of dull 
gilt here and there on them and which are 
called after a lady named Polly Crome— 
their original inventor, I suppose she was, 
though her name does sound more as if 
Arnold Bennett had written her than as if 
she were a native Italian. I imagine she 
thought up this idea of a hand-painted 
candlestick nine feet tall and eighteen 
inches through at the base, and then in her 


honor the design was called after her, 

which in my humble opinion was com- 

pounding one mistake on top of another. 
Likewise I fear that I shall never become 
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entirely reconciled to these old-model Ital- | 


ian chairs. My notion of a chair is some- 
thing on which a body can sit for as long as 
half an hour without anwsthetics. 


In most | 


other details concerning antique furniture | 


they have made a true believer out of me, 


but as regards chairs I am still some dis- | 


tance from being thoroughly converted. In 
chairs I favor a chair that is willing to meet 
you halfway, as it were, in an effort to be 
mutually comfortable. The other kind 

the kind with a hard flat wooden seat and 
short legs and a stiff high back, a chair 


which looks as though originally it had | 


been designed to be used by a clown dog i in 
a trained animal act—may be artistic and 


beautiful in the chasteness of its lines and | 


all this and that; but as for me, I say give 
me the kind of chair that has fewer ad- 


| 


mirers and more friends in the fireside | 


circle. I take it that the early Italians were | 


not a sedentary race. They could not have 
figured on staying long in one place. 
I suppose the trouble with me is that I 


was born and brought up on the American 
: - 
plan and have never entirely got over it. In | 


fact I was told as much, though not per- 
haps in exactly those words, when antiques 
first became a vital issue in our domestic 
life. In no uncertain terms I was informed 
that everybody who is anybody goes in for 
the Italian these times. I believe the only 
conspicuous exceptions to the rule are the 
Italians who have emigrated to these shores. 
They, it would appear, are amply satisfied 
with American fixtures and fittings. I have 





a suspicion that possibly some of them in | 


coming hither may have been actuated by a 
desire to get as far away as possible from 


those medieval effects in plumbing which | 
seem to be inseparable from Old World | 


architecture. 
A Post-Graduate Course in Mirrors 


My education progressed another step 
forward on the occasion of my first visit to 
an auction room where presumably desir- 
able pieces of Italian workmanship were 
displayed as a preliminary to their being 
disposed of by public outcry. I was accom- 
panied by a friend—the wormholeist al- 
ready mentioned—and when he lapsed 
into rhapsodies over a pair of gilt mirrors, 
or rather mirrors which once upon a time, 
say about the time of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, had been gilded, I was 
astonished. 

“Surely,”’ I said, “‘nobody would want 
those things. See where the glass is flawed 
the quicksilver must be pretty nearly all 
gone from the backs of them. And the 
molding is falling off in chunks and what 
molding is left is so dingy and stained that 
it doesn’t look like anything at all. wIf 
you're asking me, 
couple of total losses.’ 

““Exactly!’’ he said. ‘“‘That is precisely 
what makes them so desirable. You can’t 
counterfeit such age as these things show, 
my boy.’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t care to try,” I said. ‘Where 


I’d call those mirrors a | 


I came from, when a mirror got in such | 


shape that you couldn’t see yourself in it 


it was just the same to us as a chorus girl | 


that had both legs cut off in a railroad 
accident 
most of its practical use in life. Still, it is 
not for me, a raw green novice, a sub- 
novice as you might say, to set myself up 
against an expert like you. Anyhow, as the 
fellow said, live and learn. Let us move 
along tothe next display of moldy remains.” 

We did so. 
table. Ordinarily a refectory table mainly 
differs in outline from the ordinary dining 
table by being constructed on the model of 
a dachshund. But this table, I should 
guess offhand, had seen about four centu- 
ries of good hard steady refecting at the 
hands of succeeding generations of careless 
but earnest feeders. Its top was chipped 
and marred by a million scars, more or less. 
Its legs were scored and worn down. Its 
seams gaped. From sheer weakness it 
canted far down to one side. The pressure 
of a hand upon it set the poor, slanted, 
crippled wreck to shaking as though along 
with all its other infirmities it had a touch 
of buck ague. 

“What about this incurable invalid?” I 
asked. ‘Unless the fellow who buys it 
sends it up in a padded ambulance it’ll be 
hard to get it home all in one piece. I sup- 
= makes it all the more valuable, 


it was regarded as having lost | 


We came to a refectory | 
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What’s Back of the 


Battery ? 


Men! The Gould Starting-Lighting Battery is made 
by the same master-battery-builders who make the great 
batteries that propel submarines. Materials! Every 
ounce is gauged by the strict standards that required 
our building an oxide plant of our own. No other 
battery maker goes so far to ensure quality. Expe- 
rience! The Gould Battery has a generation of ex- 
perience in back of it, gained in the severest fields of 
battery service. Equipment! ‘The Gould is built in 
the only plant in America producing storage batteries 
complete, from the pig lead to finished plates. 
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Over 2,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations can supply a Gould 
Battery of the exactly-right 
type and size for your car. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Plant: Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




































ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BALTIMORE, MD 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DALLAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Perfect Protection 


The Ustus Limousette fits to perfection the year ‘round auto- 
mobile requirements of the busy business man. It is as practical 
in summer as in winter. 

At the first drop of rain you can easily and instantly convert 
your open car into a waterproof limousine. The 


UsIUS 


FOR FORDS 


Pat. Appd. For 





is noted for its convenience. 


Just a light touch operates the roller windows—even a child 
can close the car tight against the storms. 

A remarkable feature of this practical utility is the fact that it 
requires absolutely no alterations to be made in the body or 
top of your Ford. 

The UsTus Limousette weighs only 40 pounds. It provides 
clear vision—front and sides—is free from rattles and vibrations 
and will last as long as your car. 

The UstTus Dealer in your town will be glad to demonstrate 
to you its advantages. If there is not a USTUS Dealer in your 
city write to your nearest distributor for further facts. 
Seventy-five thousand Limousettes were sold during the first 
120 days. To assure prompt delivery you had better act now. 


Price for Touring Co $e. 00; for Roadster $30.00 
. B. Detroit 


DAFOE EUSTICE CO., Manufacturers 
1193 W. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
CHICAGO OFFICES: NEW YORK OFFICES: 

15 S. Dearborn 253 Broadway 
Peter N. lans, Mngr. Arthur Sadow, Mngr. 


NOTE: We desired to use full page advertisements in The Saturday 
Evening Post for advertising USTUS Products, but inasmuch as the 
space could not be obtained we felt it our duty to so inform USTUS 
Distributors and Dealers. 


Distributors 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Tri-State Acc's Corp. 
FARGO, N. DAKOTA 
Harrison Dist'g Co 
FORT WORTH, TEX 
Hubb Diggs Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Rue Motor Co Robertson & Pearson 
2443 S. Michigan Ave Cor. N. Main & Wood 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Indiana Tractor Co 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
Crow-Burlingame 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Frank 
Wis. Body and Sales Co. 
416 Cedar St 
MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
McAfee Specialty Co 
914 Mary Place 
MONTREAL, QUE 
Northern Electric Co Co 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Oster Brothers, 
1418 Frenchman St. 
N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 
Geo. W. Copp Co. 
236 W. 54th Street 
PITTSBURG, PA 
John P. Mulvihill 
5644 Beacon Street 
RICHMOND, VA 
Universal Motor Co. 
1012 E. Broad St 


Hammond-Elliott Co 
23 Peachtree Arcade 


Backus Motor Co 


Dayton Keith 


Ohio Auto Equip. Co 
Marion Bidg 
TEXAS 
Morris Brothers 


Waller Imp’t Co 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL 
ennings 


Smith & Yancey 

$24 Wilson Bidg 
Walsh Motor Car Co 
4919 Delmar Ave 

SALT LAKE CITY 


Herring Motor Co 


J. G. Hays Sales Co 
1162 Penobscot Bldg 


Features of Ustus Limousette 


Provides closed car comfort in 
bad weather 

Is combined with standard Ford 
body and top without alterations 
Eliminates inconveniences of awk - 
ward side curtains 

Instantly converted into open or 
closed car. Gives clear vision from 
front or sides 


, 134 E. Broadway 





The Dafoe-Eustice Company are also the manufac- 
turers of the only standardized guaranteed line of 


protective canvas covers. Send for catalog today. 









SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


SPRINGI IELD, MASS 


Western Rubber Sales 
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** Absolutely!”’ he said. ‘‘It’s a perfectly 
marvelous thing! I figure it should bring at 
| least six hundred dollars. - 

“‘And cheap enough,” I said. “‘Why, it 
must have at least six hundred dollars’ 
worth of things the matter with it. A good 
eabinetmaker could put in a nice busy 
month just patching —— 


“You don’t understand,” he said. ‘“‘ You 
surely wouldn’t touch it?” 
“T shouldn’t dare to,” I said. “I was 


speaking of a regular cabinetmaker. No 
green hand should touch it—he’d have it 
all in chunks in no time.” 

“But the main value of it lies in leaving 
it in its present shape,” he told me. “ Don’t 
you realize that this is a condition which 
could never be duplicated by a workman?” 

“*Well, I’ve seen some house wreckers in 
my time who could produce a pretty fair 
imitation,” I retorted playfully. I contin- 
ued in a musing vein, a the sight of that 
hopelessly damaged wreck all worn down 
and dented in and slivered off had sent my 
mind backward to a memory of early 
childhood. I said: 

“I can see now how my parents made a 
mistake in stopping me from doing some- 
thing I tackled when I was not more than 
six years old. I was an antiquer, but I 
didn’t know it and they didn’t know it. 
They thought that I was damaging the 
furniture, when as a matter of fact in my 
happy innocent, childish way I was adding 
touches to it which would have been worth 
considerable money by now.” 





Early Contact With Poison Gas 


What I was thinking of was this: On my 
sixth birthday, I think it was, an uncle of 
| mine for whom I was named gave me a toy 
| tool chest containing a complete outfit of 
tools. There was a miniature hammer anda 

plane and a set of wooden vises and a gim- 
| let and the rest of the things which belong 
in a carpenter’s kit, but the prize of the 
entire collection to my way of thinking was 
a crosscut saw measuring about eight inches 
from tip to tip. 

Armed with this saw, I went round saw- 
ing things, or rather trying to. I could not 
| exactly saw with it, but I could haggle the 

edges and corners of wood, producing a 
gnawed, frazzled effect. My quest for 
stuff suitable to exercise my handicraft on 
led me into the spare, or company room, 
where I found material to my liking. I was 
raking away at the legs of a rosewood 
center table—had one leg pretty well dam- 
aged to my liking and was preparing to 
start onanother—whensomeofficiousgrown 
person happened in on me and stopped me 
with violent words. If I had but been left 
undisturbed for half an hour or so I doubt- 
less would have achieved a result which 
now after a lapse of thirty-odd years would 
have thrilled a lover of antiques to the core 
of his being. But this was not to be. 

My present recollection of the incident is 
that I was chided in a painful physical way. 
The latter-day system of inculcating les- 
sons in the mind of the child according 
to a printed form chart of soothing words 
was not known in our community at that 
time. The old-fashioned method of using 
the back of a hairbrush and imparting 
the lesson at the other end of the child 
from where the mind is and letting it travel 
all the way through him was employed. I 
was then ordered to go outdoors where 
there would be fewer opportunities for en- 
gaging in what adults mistakenly called 
mischief. 

Regretting that the nurse that morning 
had seen fit to encase me in snug-fitting 
linen breeches instead of woolen ones, I 
wandered about carrying my saw in one 
hand end with the other hand from time to 
time rubbing a certain well-defined area of 
my small person to allay the afterglow. In 
the barnyard I came upon an egg lying on 

| the edge of a mud puddle under the pro- 
tecting lee of the chicken-yard fence. I can 
shut my eyes and see that egg right now. 

It was rather an abandoned-looking egg, 

stained and blotched with brownish-yellow 
spots. It had the look about it of an egg 
with a past—a fallen egg, as you might say. 

Some impulse moved me to squat down 
and draw the toothed blade of my saw 
thwartwise across the bulge of that egg. 
For the first time in my little life I was 
about to have dealings with a genuine 

| antique, but naturally at my age and with 
my limited a I did not realize 

| that. Probably I was actuated only by a 

| desire to find out whether I could saw right 
| through the shell of an egg amidships. That 
| phase of the proceedings is somewhat 
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blurred in my mind, though the dénoue- 
ment remains a vivid memory spot to this 
very day. 

I imparted a brisk raking movement to 
the saw. It is my distinct recollection that 
a fairly loud explosion immediately oc- 
curred. I was greatly shocked. One too 
young to know aught of the chemical effect 
of the reactions following the admission of 
fresh air to gaseous matter, which has been 
forming to the fulminating point within a 
tightly sealed casing, would naturally be 
shocked to have an egg go off suddenly in 
that violent manner. Modern military 
science, I suppose, would classify it as hav- 
ing been a contact egg. 

Not only was I badly shocked, but also I 
had a juvenile conviction that in some way 
I had been taken advantage of —that my 
confidence had in some strange fashion 
been betrayed. I left my saw where I had 
dropped it. At the moment I felt that never 
again would I care to have anything to do 
with a tool so dangerous. I also left the 
immediate vicinity of where the accident 
had occurred and for some minutes wan- 
dered about in rather a distracted fashion. 
There did not seem to be any place in 
particular for me to go, and yet I could not 
bear to stay wherever I was. I wished, as 
it were, to get entirely away from myself — 
a morbid fancy pe rhaps for a mere six- 
year-old to be having, and yet, I think, a 
natural one under the circumstances. 

had a conviction that I would not be 
welcomed indoors and at the same time 
realized that even out in the great open 
where I could get air—and air was what 
I especially craved—I was likely to be 
shunned by such persons as I might acci- 
dentally encounter. Indeed I rather shunned 
myself, if you get what I mean. I was 
filled with a general shunning sensation. I 
felt mortified too. And this emotion, I found 
a few minutes later, was shared by the black 
cook, who, issuing from the kitchen door, 
happened upon me in the act of endeavor- 
ing to freshen up myself somewhat from a 
barrel of rain water which stood under the 
eaves. She evidently decided offhand that 
not only had mortification set in but that it 
had reached an advanced stage. Her lan- 
guage so indicated. 


The Patina Kid From Paducah 


And now, after more than three and a 
half decades, here on Fifth Avenue more 
than a thousand miles remote from those 
infantile scenes, I was gleaning another 
memorable lesson about antiques. I was 
learning that junk ceases to be junk if only 
it costs enough money, and thereafter be- 
comes treasure. 

Having had thisgreat principal fact firmly 
implanted in my consciousness, I shortly 
thereafter embarked in congenial company 
upon the auction-room life upon which al- 
ready I have touched. We went to sales 
when we had anything to buy and when we 
had nothing to buy—somehow we did not 
seem to be able to stay away. The joy of 
bidding a thing up and maybe of having it 
knocked down to us undermined our pooled 
will power; it weakened our joint resist- 
ance. “And sold to ” became our 
slogan, our shibboleth and our most familiar 
sentence. By day we heard it, by night it 
dinned in our ears as we slept. 

But taking everything into consideration, 
I must say the game was worth the candle. 
By degrees we acquired the furnishings for 
our two Italian rooms and our other rooms — 
which, thank heaven, are not Italian but 
what von nee eall fancy-mixed! And by 
degrees likewise I perfected my artistic edu- 
cation. Of course we made mistakes in 
selection, as who does not? We have a few 
auction-room skeletons tucked away in our 
closet, or to speak more exactly, in the attic 
of the new house. But in the main we are 
satisfied with what we have done and no 
doubt will continue to be until Italian- 
style furniture goes out and Aztec Indian 
or Peruvian Inca or Thibetan Grand Llama 
or some other style comes in. 

And when our friends drop in for an eve- 
ning we talk decorations and furnishings — it 
is a subject which never wears out. Mostly 
the women callers favor discussions of tap- 
estries and brocades with intervals spent in 
fits of mutual wonder over the terrible taste 
shown by some other woman — not present — 
in buying the stuff for her house; and the 
men are likely to be interested in carvings 
or paintings; but my strong suit is worm- 
holing in all its branches—that and patina. 
I am very strong on the latter subject also. 
In fact among friends I am now getting to 
be known as the Patina Kid. 












E'S a little chap—this fellow, and modest— 
, never says anything, not even whistles, and so 
he’s liable to be overlooked. And yet he has such a 
big job—bossing one of the most powerful things in 
the world—making it keep us comfortable and warm 


i throughout cold winters, at little expense. He works 
x day and night—never complaining, never a murmur 
t or request for help. 
§ He’s the bright nickel air valve on our steam radiators 
Ls and we call him‘ The Hoffman Valve.” 
3 Without him we could not have perfection in that best 
3 of heats, steam—because first he quietly lets all the 
& cold air out, preventing air, steam and water struggles 
. with their noisy bangs in pipes and radiators. Then he 
/ permits the steam to get into the radiator, and when it 
i arrives, shuts his jaw tight to keep it there where it can 
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HoFFMAN VALVES 








This Watchman Guards the Coal Pile 


radiate all the comfort it contains. If water rushes to 
him, threatening disastrous leaks over costly rugs and 
ceilings below—he knows it at once, and automatically 
turns it all back. 


We never have to adjust “The Hoffman Valve.” 
When he’s made at the factory all these good things 
are adjusted inside of him and proved, then bottled up 
tight and sealed, with the watchman inside so he can't 
escape or be meddled with. He helps us get all the 
heat out of every shovelful of coal we use—not wast- 
ing tons and tons. He guarantees to do it for 5 years 
at least, or he'll pay back every penny you spend for 
him. In our case he has been doing it for much longer 
and still he shows no sign of getting tired. 


He is for use in your home too. 
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There is a Hoffman Valve for every type of 
steam system, no matter how simple or com- 
plex—-whether for home, hotel, apartment 
house, office building or factory. 


Hoffman Valves are coal savers because they 





more heat from less coal 


Ask Your Architect or Heating Contractor—the 
Good Ones Know and Recommend Hoffmans. 


permit radiators ta give maximum heating 
efficiency. They never leak or spit. 

Hoffman Valves eliminate “hammering” in 
pipes and _ radiators. i hey are built non- 
adjustable. Put them on. They do the rest. 




















\ 

} HOW TO GET THE HOFFMAN VALVI lf your home END TO OUR NEW YORK OFFICE FOR THI BOU! 
has the simple ne-pipe system, send us $1.90 for a_ single LET More Heat from Le Coal.” It tells in a non-techni 
Number 1 Hoffman Valve a illustrated abot Test a cal way f steam heating ystems and their air wa fau 
then have ur contractor Hoffman-equip every radiator in a It is most interesting reading and a copy ill j be 
few hours at small cost. you on request 

HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 512 Fifth Ave., New York 

Los Angeles Chicago 

| 215 W. Seventh An Unqualified Guarantee 130 N. Wells 

{ Street The satisfactory operation of Hoffman Valves is guar- Street 










anteed for five years. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied new valves will be furnished or your money 


returned, whichever you prefer—without quibbling. 
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“‘We do not think your prices are high, 


considering the apparatus you furntsh.”’ 


f hes statement of a consulting engineer 
reflects the attitude of Haughton users. 
Actual experience has led them to reach very 
definite conclusions regarding Haughton equip- 
ment. 

Chief among these conclusions is the fact that it 
pays to buy Haughton Elevators, even at a higher 
price, on account of their greater durability and 
their greater efficiency and economy of operation. 

Tangible evidence of this is found in the fact 
that 40 per cent of all orders for Haughton Ele- 
vators are re-orders. 

In re-ordering Haughton Elevators, for the 
most extreme service, users know they are amply 
protected by Haughton engineering and construc- 
tion standards. 


These standards are based on the Haughton 
policy of building elevators of such liberal design 
as to insure exceptionally long life and of such fine 
quality and workmanship as to guarantee un- 
usually low operating and upkeep expense. 

THE HAUGHTON 
ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO. 
rOLEDO, OHIO 


Absolutely Independent 
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GERMANY’S NEW BID FOR 
WORLD TRADE 


Continued from Page 13) 


foreigners American typewriter makers are 
likely for the first time to meet a really 
efficient competition, from the largest ar- 
mament works in the world. 

A similar transformation is taking place 
in the chemical industry. Six prominent 
German chemical firms, which have an 
aggregate capital of 340,000,000 marks, all 
long ago embarked on peace adaptation; 
and a month ago three big explosives firms 
of Hamburg and Cologne altered their char- 
ters of incorporation so as to enable them 
to practice general manufacturing. Ger- 
many’s niter producers boast that they can 
beat the world. Before the war the thee 
production was only 100,000 tons, as against 
140,000 tons imported; to-day the home- 
production capacity is 500,000 tons. Not 
only in Scandinavia but also in Poland and 
in the western districts of Russia a big 
German aniline works has its agents at 
work. Agriculture in these countries is at 
its last gasp for want of nitrates, and Ger- 
many calculates that she alone can help 
and reap the benefit. 

The Leipsic expert, Doctor Halden, de- 
clares that the readaptation of Germany’s 
factories and workshops | will cost $1,500,- 
000,000. But Germany’s exclusion from 
colonial and overseas ente rprises, he adds, 
makes the provision of this capital easy. 
With reason Bank Director Helfferich, 
formerly German Finance Minister, de- 
clares that ‘‘From standpoint of financing 
export the loss of Germany’s overseas pos- 
sessions will do less harm than is expected.” 
The peace terms have compelled Ger- 
many’s banks to seek new spheres for their 
capitalizing activities. All of them showed 
decreased profits for the financial year 
1918, and all except two of them cut down 
their dividends. The new sphere of activity 
lies in the capitalizing of plant adaptation 
and export; and already the Deutsche, the 
Dresdner and other prominent banks are 
deep in such deals. 

Backed in this way with plentiful money 
German exporters are already making a 
show in neutral countries beside which the 
mild displays of American and English 
export firms attract no notice at all. Every 
week the leading Scandinavian newspapers 
publish whole pages of German advertise- 
ments, always correctly worded in the 
neutral’s own language, accompanied by 
booming editorial comments, and by artistic 
symbolical pictures which extol tacitly 
Germany’s incomparable skill. And the 
supposedly anti-German newspapers—such 
as the Copenhagen Berlingske Tidende, 
and the Dagens Nyheter, of Stockholm 
lead first of all in this well-planned cam- 
paign to prepare the European world for 
the great German boom. 


Fifty-Fifty Middlemen 


Germany is exploiting with equal skill 
one other old advantage, an advantage not 
sufficiently understood in America. This 
is that her language and her commercial 
customs and terminology have an unshak- 
able grip on all Europe east of the French 
Vosges. All of the former components of 
Austria—anti-German though most of them 
were—the Balkan States and Scandinavia 
are entirely within the German-language 
sphere. Anti-German Poland and Russia 
have no trade language but German, which 
was first enforced and then maintained by 
millions of hyphenated citizens—German 
Balts, German industrial leaders in the 
former Russian Poland, Yiddish-speaking 
Jews; and Letts, Ests and Lithuanians 
nurtured on Germanic Kultur. The edu- 
cated half-German classes in these na- 
tions always monopolize commerce all the 
way from the Warthe to the Neva; and 
indeed much farther. In Siberian Ekater- 
inburg in April, 1917, when Russia and 
Germany were still professedly at war, I 
found the German commercial language 
and German trade standards being pub- 
licly taught by a municipal lecturer in the 
City Hall. 

On this foundation has risen that specific 
European commercial type, the semi- 
German agent and middleman, often non- 
German by race and anti-German in politics, 
but always German in all that concerns his 
pocket. On these half Germans even Amer- 
ican sellers come to depend. Through 
Stockholm on their way to Finland lately 





passed two such American business men, 
neither of whom was the least German in 
sentiment—on the contrary they naively 
proclaimed to all the world that they had 
come to Europe to cut out the Hun. But 
when these pioneers of unhyphenated Amer- 
ican trade proceeded eastward one was in 
tow of a German-Danish interpreter, the 
other of a German-Polish Jew, both men 
from the very class of international agents 
who were formerly the mainstays of Ger- 
many’s position in the East-European com- 
mercial world. 

Only Germans are trying to organize the 
trade of the less accessible parts of Europe. 
On my writing table lies a German book 
entitled Guide to Commerce—in German, 
Wirtschaftsfiihrer ; in Russian, Torgovi Put- 
evoditel—which when opened reveals the 
languages of Poland, Bohemia, Serbia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. It is the 
work of a retired German of Lodz; and it 
brims over with facts that would be useful 
to anyone, but in particular with facts 
aimed at inducing buyers to turn to Ger- 
many. Such publications are turned out in 
masses. At the height of Germany’s mili- 
tary prosperity in Poland the big Leipsic 
publishing firms, also the Berlin Tageblatt 
and the other Prussian newspapers which 
then opened offices at Warsaw, published 
Polish, Bulgarian and Turkish trade guides, 
technical dictionaries and buyers’ hand- 
books. Later in admirably written pam- 
phlets the Ukrainians under Skoropadsky 
and the Great-Russians under Lenine were 
taught by Germans how to till their land 
and how to buy German implements. And 
when Russia’s own printing industry fell 
to pieces Germany produced Russian books 
of all kinds; first Russian Bibles and 
prayer books, and later Russian fiction, 
poetry and science. And all this was done 
with such an unerring eye to the coming 
main chance that before I left Russia the 
joke was passing round that the Bibles 
dumpe od from Leipsic began with the Gene- 
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sis of German mercantile domination in | 


Russia and proceeded to chronicle the 
Exodus of all of Germany’s competitors. 


German Designs on Russia 


The German campaign for the com- 
mercial conquest of Russia is now under 
full way. On this vital question, which has 
evoked many conflicting statements in 
Ally countries, the German Government 
and the German-Russian Economical As- 
sociation of Berlin lately told the literal 
truth when they declared that ‘‘It is not 
yet practicable to resume commercial re- 
jations with Russia.” It is not practicable 
to resume relations only because relations 
were never broken off. Just as in 1915 
Germany notwithstanding a nominal state 
of fierce enmity was selling drugs to Russia 
via Swedish Haparanda, so to-day despite 
a formal cessation of diplomatic relations, 
very effective Russo-German commercial 
intercourse exists. In Russia Germany has 
agents everywhere; she has the tradition of 
old associations and mutual indispensabil- 
ity; she has societies for studying Russia, 
such as the Institute of Russian Research 
attached to Berlin University; and special 
banks for Russia, such as the German 
Eastern Trade and Industry Bank. Finally 
she has settled on her soil 150,000 Russians 
of educated class, mostly refugees, whose 
sole hope of permanently earning a living 
lies in their collaboration with Germans for 
Russo-German trade. 

And soviet Russia’s only able organizers 
come from that very class of hyphenated 
Germans or hyphenated Russians who 
have always run Russia’s trade. Lenine, 
who began his political career in a sealed 
German railroad car, is one; the German- 
named Bronstein who calls himself Trotzky 
and the German-named Apfelbaum who 
calls himself Zinovieff are others; and the 
latest and greatest of all the soviets’ in- 
dustrial geniuses, the Commissary of Rail- 
roads Leonid Krasin, a man of real talents, 
who in America would be a Carnegie, is 
German-trained, German-thinking and 
German by the fact that he long served 
the big Siemens Schuckert firm. So if the 
soviet government, as far as it has any 
active trade policy at all, is to-day moving 
in Germany’s direction that is no passing 
accident but a very prescient design. 
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we you stop to think of the responsi- 
bility that your car-brakes carry—can 
any brake-lining be too good? 

We believe not. 


And the watchful care we exercise in making 
Non-Burn bears out this belief. 


JOHNS~MANVILLE 
NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


Non-Burn is the result of years of 
experience in making brake-lining for 
heavy-duty machinery. We have learned 
exactly what kind of asbestos fibres 
are best suited for braking service, 
and have no difficulty in getting these 
heat-resistant, durable fibres because 
we have the pick of our own enormous 
mine output to choose from. 


But even though your safety were 
not at stake, we would still insist that 
Non-Burn be the best brake-lining 
made—because Non-Burn is Johns 
Manville to thousands of motorists, 
who judge our products by the repu- 
tation of our name. 


Your garage man will equip your 
car with either Johns-Manville Brake- 
Lining or Johns-Manville Clutch-Facing, . 
if you ask him to. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


To the Trade: Write for 
details of our protective job- 
ber-dealer sales policy. 












COVERS 
THE CONTINGE 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 
Serves in 
Conservation 

















Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Koofngs, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 












Safety Razor 


Good For a Life-time of Service 


T’S still a dollar and still the best. Its 

famous X3X Temper Radio Blade will 
give you quick, clean, smooth shaves— 
shaves that can’t be bettered. 
The Ever-Ready frame is heavily nickelled 
and scientifically designed to present the 
blade at its most efficient shaving angle. 
It is carefully balanced to set comfortably 
in the hand. The Ever-Ready outfit sells 
for $1.00 complete. Extra Radio Blades 
sold everywhere—6 for 40c. 
Ever-Ready—the Honest Brush—is all 
that quality materials and careful work- 
manship can make it. It sells from 30c to 
$6.50, and will outlast two ordinary 
brushes. 

American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Ever-Ready Safety 


Razor Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Factories — 


Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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Within the past few months soviet Rus- 
sia has given repeated proofs of solidarity 
with republican Germany. When in Mos- 
cow in May a special council was convoked 
to decide Russia’s attitude toward the 
peace terms handed to Von Rantzau, Len- 
ine openly declared for “military and 
commercial collaboration with Germany, 
bourgeois as she is.” Trotzky agreed, but 
objected that Germany must take the first 
step. Thanks to the Germanophile vigor 
of the indefatigable Krasin, the first com- 
mercial steps had already been taken. 
When Krasin was temporarily diverted 
from the Commissariat of Communications 
to the even more important Munitions 
Bureau he advised the soviet government 
to intrust the Nationalized Chemicals In- 
dustry to German hands. Two Germans in 
Moscow are to-day candidates for presi- 
dency of the Chemicals Central. Krasin 
next declared that the estimated 600,000,- 
000 rubles’ expenditure necessary for put- 
ting telegraphs and telephones in order 
should be organized by a German named 
Stahl. 

The next grandiose scheme which Ger- 
| mans should organize was also electrical. 

The soaring Bolsheviks, who shrink from 

no enterprise, who have even planned to 

divert the great river Oxus into the Caspian 

Sea, submitted to a special commission the 

question whether agriculture could not be 

electrified. Russia has few domestic ani- 

mals left; and electricity would be the new 
| plow horse. That Russia would turn to 
Germany in such a matter was predeter- 
mined; for before the war she bought from 
Germany 85‘; of her dynamos, 80°; of 
her transformers, 97!5°% of her electric 
cables and 98‘; of her electro-motor cars. 
Before the special commission dispersed, 
22,000,000 rubles had been voted for 
preliminary inquiries; and the nine-tenths- 
Ge rman Krasin had forced through a vote 
that “‘the representatives of the German 
electrical industry be invited to help.” 

A month later Bolshevik newspapers re- 
ported a plan for electrification of the 
Donetz coal mines, whereby the annual 
output of 40,000,000 tons would be in- 
creased to 240,000,000 tons; and whereby 
Russia’s fuel problem, now seriously ag- 
gravated by the loss of the Dombrovski 
mines in Poland, would be satisfactorily 
solved. And again the, soviet newspapers 

talked of German help. 


War Material Salvaged 


What the Germans in Russia, who far 
outnumber even the Russians in Germany, 
are doing for German commercial-conquest 
plans I take from the report of M. Anatole 
Ruchloff, formerly of the Russian Bank 
for Foreign Trade. The 7000 Germans in 
the Red Army, says Ruchloff, are supple- 
mented by 50,000 civilians, mostly ex-war 
prisoners who prefer the adventures and 
prospects of Russian life to stagnation at 
home. These Germans engage in capital- 
istic trade; and the anticapitalistic soviets, 
which want commodities at all costs, favor 
them. The Germans formerly settled in 
Russian Poland are filtering through to 
soviet Russia and starting businesses. The 
new German-Russian Trade Association at 
Moscow has 1700 German members. By 
buying up junk iron and derelict war ma- 
terial and turning it into useful goods Ger- 
mans have appeased the iron hunger of 
whole provinces; and in Yaroslaff province 
Germans so successfully organized the dis- 
tribution of merchandise that the peasants 
have resumed selling food to the soviets. 
| Naturally the grateful soviets protect also 
| the former German estate managers who 
are now on capitalistic lines tilling land 
expropriate ‘d from the nobles. 

And “in the monasteries where the monks 
in hope of gaining a living have turned 
farmers, one usually,’”’ concludes Ruchloff, 
“finds a German in charge.” Nothing, 
that means, is too small or too big for the 
Germans in Russia; it is Germans who 
teach monks how to plant cabbages; and 
it is Germans who are invoked to electrify 
areas of country very much bigger than 
Germany was at her best. 

German commercial prospects in the 
former Baltic Provinces, now the republics 
of Livonia, Esthonia and Lithuania, are 
quite as bright. During her military oc- 
cupation here Germany ran commerce for 
all it was worth. Still in circulation to-day, 
and a powerful lever for future German 
trade, are the ‘“‘East-Marks” and “ East- 
Rubles” which she enforced as currency. 
In seven Livonian and Esthonian towns 
she established well-equipped chambers of 
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commerce; at Dorpat she opened a tech- 
nical school for 500 pupils; and by rough 
but thorough enough measures she forced 
naturally in her own interests only —agri- 
culture and industry back into life. But 
Germany has her fastest grip in the fact 
that the local German nobles and burghers 
far exceed the Letts and Ests in education 
and productive skill. In Finland when the 
Allies’ victory forced from office the pro- 
German Svinhufvud Government, Ger- 
many seemed to lose her trade chance. 
But at the height of the catastrophe the 
Essen Krupps formed a Finnish company, 
with a dummy Finn Professor Ramsay on 
top, to exploit Finland’s minerals. Finland 
badly wants goods of all kinds — how 
badly is shown by the fact that in the first 
five months of 1919 she had only 69,000,- 
000 marks of exports to set against 
631,600,000 marks of imports. Germany 
is going to supply these goods. In Fin- 
land’s smallest towns one meets her agents, 
spying out the land commercially, searc h- 
ing for developable water power, examining 
free-harbor plans so that she may open 
new offices; yes, even running on the east- 
ern frontier of Finland an active smuggling 
trade with Russia which is locally re- 
garded—probably with good reason—as 
the forerunner of very much bigger things 
to come. 


Denmark Overrun 


Germany in Scandinavia is relatively in- 
ert. She can afford to wait and watch, be- 
cause that is a market which she never 
lost. With Sweden her commercial fate is 
cemented by her dependence upon the iron 
ore of Norrland, and the compulsion to pay 
Sweden in finished goods. Last winter 
Germany sent agents with offers to buy up 
for ten years ahead the whole ore output of 
the Kiruna mines. When the high prices 
of metal in Sweden led to a great increase 
of prospecting and to the registration of 
many claims—in the last year more than 
1000—Germany’s representatives were on 
the spot with offers similar to that success- 
fully made in Finland. 

Here, too, Germany has the advantage of 
dealing with countries that are very short 
of goods. Sweden imported in the last four 
months goods worth 407,000,000 crowns, 
against exports of 240,000,000 crowns; and 
Denmark in the last five months imported 
goods for 734,000,000 crowns, against ex- 
ports of 204,000,000 crowns. Scandinavia’s 
own extraordinarily high production costs 
are a pledge that these imports will con- 
tinue. In Sweden and Denmark the Ger- 
man, though mostly only on the watch, is 
everywhere. When I asked the Danish 
merchant who first called my attention to 
this why, if it were so, one heard nothing of 
these Germans, though the newspapers 
printed every day the arriv als of American 
business men, he answered: ‘‘ There are so 
many German agents in Copenhagen that 
no editor in his senses would think it worth 
while to report fresh arrivals.’ 

Republican Germany, I am convinced, is 
far from being in the desperate plight 
which some Americans imagine, which some 
Germans, for obvious, well-considered rea- 
sons, pretend. Of the universal despair and 
immediate state and private bankruptcy 
which were to follow the peace signature 
there is no sign. On the contrary Delenda 
Germania is already on the highroad to 
Germania Regenerata. 

Thestock exchange, which in all countries 
faithfully foreshadows coming industrial 
and commercial conditions, is instructive. 
Immediately after peace was certain Ger- 
man state securities rose with a jump. In 
sharp contrast with English loan stock the 
Germian 5°, War Loan rose nine points 
in on on days. And with it up went 
sharply Germany’s chief bank, transport 
and industrial stocks—the stocks of the 
Deutsche Bank, of the Hamburg-American 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd, of Siemens and 
Halske, of the Baden Aniline Works, even 
of the German Armaments Corporation. 
And of course at the same time up went the 
stocks and shares of the big metallurgical 
and mining corporations of the West- 
German Grossindustrie. 

This event is a final striking proof of the 
doctrine that though the German peril in 
the military domain may be exorcised for- 
ever the peril in industrial domains —if one 
can rightly speak of an industrial peril—is 
potentially as great to-day as it was when 
Germany was Europe’s greatest steel and 
iron producer, when Germany’s general 
overseas trade was exceeded by that of only 
one country in the world. 
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grown into a national demand amazes 
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Above all things he was glad to think 
that that museum had vanished into thin 
air with its treasonable relics and its mur- 
murs of conspiracy. 

“Where are we going, then?” 
mured in her ear. 

“To the museum of Monsieur D’Astig- 
nac,”” answered madame in faint tones. 

Mr. Fairfield’s heart first stopped beat- 
ing and then hit his fifth rib a hammer 
stroke. Must all roads lead to that ac- 
cursed museum? He sat up suddenly, 
struck by the fact that he was holding in 
his hands some hard object. It was the 
listening device. His grip tightened on it. 
A sickening sense of insecurity ran through 
his very marrow. He seemed to see that 
stern French soldier sitting opposite him 
again in the railway coach, stroking his 
invention with war-wasted hands and 
murmuring: “You have ears, my little 
bird. You will hear the heart itself tick, 
if there is treason in it. 

Was it possible? A ghastly whisper per- 
sisted in his ear, saying that this infernal 
thing had discovered to him the very 
workings, the — meditations of that 
fluttering heart. A phrase of the interpre- 
te r’s echoed in his brain. 

“Do you usually find women so com- 
pliant?” 

Alas, no! And again, no! In one stag- 
gering breath he reviewed the fatal ease 
with which he had slipped into this em- 
brace, which he would now give up the 
world itself sooner than be without. What 
part had he in that, save to follow on? 
And she was taking him to the museum 
of Monsieur D’Astignac. What more 
natural, assuming her guilt, than that she 
should enact beforehand in her own heart 
that awful scene, even to the discovery 
of her own shameful complicity in it? For 
the brain schemes, but the heart fears its 
own undoing. 

“Poor boy!”’ whispered madame, strok- 
ing his hand, “He is so sleepy.’ 

A ray of light fell through the crevice 
in the door and illuminated those talented 
fingers. 

“Do you do more than thumb- nail 
paintings?” he asked abruptly, harshly. 
“For example, have you ever tried your 
hand at a portrait?” 

As he spoke he seemed to see looming 
in the dark that painting of his own fea- 
tures and the track of his fingers smeared 
across them. 

‘‘A —a portrait?” faltered madame with 
a quick intake of her breath. “But with 
my little brushes—how should I?” 


he mur- 


“How should you?” 
sailor tensely. ‘How should I know? 
But we might ask the heart inside the 
casket.” 

With these words he could not but mark 
@ vague and menacing rhythm which grew 
louder steadily, despite all his struggles to 
shut it out. 
click of the horse overreaching himself 


again and striking his irons together; but | 
something in the deadly regularity of the | 
explanation. | 


sound now forbade that 
Sweat broke out on his brow; that mourn- 
ful doubt of his position assailed him anew. 

““Madame,” he cried, 
hear? I insist upon knowing at once, 
I cannot help thinking 

His fingers had closed spasmodically 
about the stem of the listening device. 


Words died on his lips and he adjusted | 


the thing to his ear. At once the sound that 
had seemed to haunt him since time began 
beat on his eardrums like the strokes of a 
maul. They seemed to prelude some 
mighty upheaval; and now he was tor- 
mented more keenly than before by that 
dreadful sense of dereliction. What was 
it that he had not done? 

A thing was staring at him from the 
shadows; he was going mad, perhaps. A 
monstrous round eye burned more clearly 
through the floor of the voiture, like the 
sun burning through a fog. It was like a 
brilliant burnished dial simmering there 
a clock. Was it—could it be the clock regu- 
lating the drop of acid from the acid pan 
of the infernal machine? The clock by 
which the very sands of time ran out? 
The clock which split the world in twain? 

He seized it fairly in his two hands and 
he saw that what he had there was the 
ship’s chronometer. 

He had never left the chart room of the 
Amphitrite. 

With his hands deep down in the chro- 
nometer cupboard and his cheek ground 
into a fold of musty canvas there, he had 
slept. He roused himself and glared about 
him. The mate was there, still affecting 
to be writing up his log, still with that 
foolish, that detestable sag to his shoul- 
ders. And suddenly the mate turned flat 
about, twisted up the points of his mus- 
tache and repeated severely, having let 
just time enough elapse to let his point sink 
in: “Yes, mild in taste, but it has a kick, 
mister.” 

Mr Fairfield, winding the chronometer 
for here was his dereliction—thought to 
himself bitterly: ‘‘I wonder if I have ever 
got out of my cradle.” 
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(Continued from Page 21 


shoot, against all that the writer man knew; 
also he had appeared to prevail upon the 
tiger to keep his side of the pit until they 
were rescued. And now Skag recalled the 
big tiger that had lain on the river margin 
near the Monkey Glen while he had told 
Carlin that he had never really known what 
a woman was like before. The presence 
of the big sleepy cat down among the wet 
foliage had nerved him and called out all 
his strength for the romantic crisis. 

He thought of the moment under the 
poised head of the great serpent in the 
place of fear in the grass jungle; and of 
the coming of Nut Kut, the incomparable 
black elephant, whom he had forced to listen 
in spite of the red hell in the untamable 
eyes. Always between and in and round, 
his thoughts were of Carlin—her voice, her 
presence, the curious art of her ministration 
and the utterly wise lure of her heart. Even 
now he couldn’t quite be calm under the 
whip of memory of the afternoon of the co- 
bra fight, nor afterward when the jungle 
sickness carried her close to the gate and her 
dry lips had begged night and day for him 
please to “stop those fever birds!’”” The 
whole panorama might have been named 

Carlin so far as Skag was concerned. 

He didn’t think of his own danger now. 
It wasn’t that he ignored it; rather that he 
had entered upon a new dimension of his 
power. He had no thought of failure. No 
thought came to him that Carlin would 
have prevented his entering had she been 
near. This was different from anything he 
had ever been called to do, but his power 
was different. The thing that engaged his 
mind was utterly clear from every angle. 





He couldn't have missed the novelty from 
the unusual stress of Nels’ manner. The big 
Dane was actually burning with excite- 
ment. His eyes were filled with firelight 
and back of the smoky burning was a dumb 
appeal turned to his chief. Hyenas alone 
had been able to break Nels’ nerve for him- 
self, but he was frightened now for the man. 
The big bony jowl was steadily pressed like 
a knuckled hand against Skag’s knee, the 
body only half lifted from the dry stones 
and cramped with tension. 

Skag’s eyes were turned up toward the 
mouth of the _ ar®] his left hand fell to 
the Dane’s head. The beast actually shook 
because his eyes were covered a second. 

“Of course you're to stay outside, Nels,” 
he said softly as he rose. 

The dog lowered his breast to the ston 
It was like a blow to him—the one thing he 
had feared most. 

“Don’t, Nels!” the man muttered 
“You're to stand at the mouth of the lair 
and watch there. I need you there—out- 
side, of course.” 

The dog followed him heavily up the 
slope past the high-water mark. Skag 
turned with a cheering whisper, shielding 
his eyes from the light for a moment before 
peering in. There was a sound like blown 
paper across a marble floor and then an- 
other sound —low, soft, prolonged, like the 
hiss of escaping steam. 

Skag shoved himself into the narrow, 
rocky aperture. He could see nothing for 
the moment. The taint was oppressive at 
the first breath of the still air. There were 
kittens—no doubt of that. He heard their 


scurrying; he felt their eyes and the sort of | 


whispered the | 


He had at first thought it the | 


“what is this I | 
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VEPIECO 


O own a bathtub which is 
always clean and inviting 
is the instinctive desire of 
everyone. Fulfilment of that de- 
sire needs only the knowledge of 
the superiority of “Tepeco” Por- 
celain Baths 
why a better plumbing fixture can 
be made of clay than of other basic 
materials, 


Those who have struggled to re- 
move the very visible soil at the 
water line—those who have been 
compelled to employ cutting soaps 
and similar means to make the in- 
side of their bathtubs appear tem- 
porarily white—would appreciate 
“Tepeco” Baths. 


For “Tepeco” Bathtubs are Solid 
Porcelain. No other material will 
stand the intense fire which gives 
its highly glazed, glistening white, 
beautiful surface. Because of that 
heat, glaze and clay body are liter- 
ally fused into one homogeneous 
mass, inseparable and impervious to 
foreign substance. A damp cloth 
alone cleans Tepeco Porcelain. A 
permanent and ultimately econom- 
ical investment. 
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| story cleared. 





melting panic in the place that would have 
utterly unstrung any but a perfectly keyed 
set of nerves. 

It was a cave, the mouth higher than the 
floor. The way down was jagged and pre- 
cipitous. Skag, advancing softly, had to 
feel for each step and yet give no distract- 
ing attention to keep his footing, for the 
full energy of his faculties was directed 
ahead. 

The sound of blown paper was from the 
kittens—that was clear enough. Yet the 
hissing continued and this was the mys- 
tery of it all—that there appeared to be no 
movement besides. If this sound came 
from the tigress, at least she had not stirred 
to meet him. 

The hiss sunk to a low guttural grating. 
No cub had a cavernous profundity of 
sound such as that. Still there was not the 
stir of a muscle, so far as his senses had de- 
tected. 

Skag was puzzled. Big game before him, 
possibly nerved to spring, and yet the 
tensity was not like that. The man stood 
still, waiting for his eyes to adjust to the 
darkness —waiting for the mystery to clear. 
Then to the right, like a little constellation 
suddenly pricking through the twilight, 
Skag saw a cluster of young stars. His 
heart warmed—kittens hunched there in a 
bundle and watching him. Their pricked 
ears presently shadowed somewhat from 
the blacker background; then he saw the 
little party suddenly swept and overturned, 
as if a long thin arm had brushed them back 
out of reach of the intruder. 

Now his eyes turned slightly to the left 
and began to get the rest—the great lev- 
eled creature upon the darkened floor. 
Skag kept his imagination down until his 
optic nerves actually brought him the pic- 
ture. The long thin sweep was the mother’s 
tail, yet she was not crouched. Skag saw 
her sprawled paws extended toward him. 
She lay upon her side. 

Thus it was that he was rounded back to 
the original proposition. He had found the 
lair of the wounded tigress and her young. 
For fully two minutes Skag stood quiet be- 
fore her, working softly—her hiss changing 
at slow intervals to the cavernous growl. 
The kittens were too young to organize 
attack—the tigress was too maimed for re- 
sistance, even though at bay in lair with 
her kittens to defend. 

Now the man saw the gleam of her eyes. 
She had followed his movements and was 
holding him now, but half vacantly. The 
pity of it all touched him; the rest of the 
Her tongue was like a blown 
bag, the blackness of it apparent even in 
the dark. She was dying of thirst, the bul- 
let wound in the shoulder turned up to him. 
The little ones were still active, for the 
tigress had fed them until her whole body 
was drained. He saw how her breasts had 


| been torn by the thirsty little ones—the 
| open sores against the soft gray of her 


| of fever from a wound 


nether parts. 

Skag backed out. Nels pressed him 
half lifted his great body in silent welcome. 

“Oh, yes,”” Skag was saying, “we got the 
call, all right, my son. Four little duds in 
there eating their mother alive, and she full 
no water for days. 
I'm just after the canteen, Nels.’ 

Skag entered again. His movements 

were deliberate, but not stealthy. He spoke 
softly to the creature on the floor—his 
voice lower than the usual pitch, yet sink- 
ing often deeper still. The words we re mere 
nothings, but they carried the man’s pur- 
pose of kindness—carried it steadily, tire- 
jessly. The great be ast tried to rise.as he 
stepped closer. Skag waited, still talking. 
He had uncorked the canteen and held it 
forward—his idea being not only that she 
would smell the water but become accus- 
tomed to the thing in his hand. Each time 
he pressed a bit nearer she struggled to rise 
toward him—Skag standing just out of 
reach, working with his mind and voice. 

It was fully a quarter of an hour before 


he bent close, without starting a convui- 


sion of fear and revolt in the huge fevered 
body upon the rocky floor. Skag poured a 
gurgle of water upon the swollen tongue, 
watching the single baleful tortured eye 
that held his face. The water was not 

wasted, though not drunk, for it washed 
away some of the poison formed of the 
fever and the thirst. Skag poured again, 


and for a second the great holding eye was 
lost to him and the tongue moved. 

Thus he worked, permitting her fear and 
rage to rouse no answer in kind from him- 
self; talking to her softly, luring her out of 
the fury into the enveloping madness of her 
own great need. 
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He waited a moment and her tongue 
stretched thickly to draw to itself the 
water on the rock; then he turned toward 
the cubs. They scurried back deeper into 
the cave. He poured a gill or two of water 
into a hollow of the rock and returned to 
the mother. Presently as he moistened her 
tongue again one of the little ones crept 
forward and began to lap the puddle on 
the rock 

Skag smiled in the gloom. The other 
were presently beside the baby leader. A 
few moments later Skag interrupted his 
ministrations to the mother to fill the hol- 
low for the kittens again. All this with less 
than three pints of water—the work of a 
full half hour as he found when he emerged 
to Nels and the light. 

“It’s only a beginning, old man. We've 
got to get more water. It’s five hours’ 
march back to the pool where we camped. 
I’m gambling that we’re a lot nearer than 
that to the Nerbudda.” 

Nels’ jubilation was stayed by the un- 
foldment of fresh plans that were not slow 
to dawn upon his eager mind. They has- 
tened along the river bed, continuing in the 
direction they had come. Skag was in a 
queer elation, dropping a sentence from 
time to time. Suddenly he halted. It had 
occurred to him to recall something his 
mind had merely noted during the work in 
the cave. There was fresh meat there. He 
had not looked close, but at least two 
partly devoured carcasses had lain in the 
shadows. 

“They were mighty thirsty, Nels,” he 
muttered. ‘‘The mother dying of thirst, 
but the little ones were only sultry com- 
pared. Yes, they’re old enough to tear at 
fresh meat. They weren't so bad off and 
there was plenty of meat there. Only 
thirsty,’’ he added thoughtfully. 

It was clear to his mind that the tigress 
had been helpless at least three days, possi- 
bly four. She could not have brought the 
game. There was one conclusive reason 
that the meat was in an altogether too 
fresh condition to have been brought by 
the mother before she gave up. Skag 
walked rapidly. They did not reach the 
Nerbudda, but sighted a village back from 
the river bed after nearly two hours’ walk. 

They refilled the canteen and procured 
two water skins besides; also a broad deep 
gourd which Skag carried empty. The 
man’s difficulty was to escape without 
assistance. A white man in his position was 
not supposed to carry goatskin water bags 
over his shoulders. The boys of the village 
followed him after the elders had given up, 
and Skag halted at last to explain that this 
was an affair that would interest them very 
much—when a teller came back to tell the 
story; but that this was the doing part of 
the story and must be carried to its conclu- 
sion alone. 

A little later in the nullah bed he fastened 
the canteen and the gourd to Nels’ collar, 
but continued to pack the two skins him- 
self—a rather arduous journey in full In- 
dian daylight with between forty and fifty 
pounds of water on his shoulders. It was 
four in the afternoon when they neared the 
mouth of the lair and Nels was drooping 
again. “Buck up, old man!” Skag said. 
“‘T’ll go in for a while with the thirsty ones. 
Then we'll make a camp and have some 
supper together.” 

Skag heard the hiss again as he entered 
the darkness, and the kittens were not so 
still as before. Only a trifle less leisurely he 
approached the mother. He knew that any 
strength that had come would only feed her 
Lostility so far; that a man was not to win 
the confidence of a great mammal thing 
like this in a day. His first impulse was to 
silence the kittens with a gourd of water, 
but he could not bear to make the mother 
wait. 

She raised her head against him as be- 
fore, but the smell of the water caught and 
altered her fury more swiftly this time. 
Skag saw the glare go out from the great 
eye as the tortured mouth was cooled; and 
now the hope grew within him that the 
tigress might actually be saved. He talked 
softly to her as he poured drop by drop 
upon her tongue from the side—the little 
ones pressing closer and closer. Even in the 
convulsive trembling that shook her body 
from time to time there was an inflowing 
rather than an ebb of strength. 

Presently he left her long enough partly 
to fill the big gourd for the babies. He had 
scarcely drawn back before the first was at 
the edge. Lapping was not enough for this 
infant. He wanted to cover himself; ap- 
parently to overturn the dish upon himself. 
(Concluded on Page 181) 
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Back Again 


—a million motorists vouch for the 
super-quality of Horse-Shoe Tires. 







Their reputation for goodness has 
traversed a continent. Even with- 
out advertising, the demand for 
these better tires increased thirty- 
fold in five years. 
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Such national endorsement of Horse- 
Shoe Tires is attributable, we believe, to 
our steadfast determination to produce 
America’s best tire. 















This determination — this will to build a 
super-tire, has resulted in our overcoming 
many of the defects found in ordinary 
tires. Our success has intensified our 
effort. An effort you will find reflected 
in all Horse-Shoe products. 










And so to keep faith with the users of 
Horse-Shoe Tires, we pledge our skill, our 
resources and our most earnest efforts 
to maintain the standard we have set for 
ourselves. 
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° 
HAT means no more slamming or banging, no more nerve 2 
racking jars. It means the satisfaction, comfort and 
assurance of health protection that come with the quiet ; 
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lavatory, service room doors and screen doors. i 

Go to your hardware dealer. Ask him for the Yale Reversible : 
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hand doors that you can apply, yourself, with only a screw H 
driver, without changing anything. 

The Yale Reversible Door Closer bears the same : 
trade-mark Yale that appears on Yale Builders’ Locks p 
and Hardware, Padlocks, Night Latches, Cabinet 
Locks, Bank Locks, Chain Blocks and Electric Hoists. 3 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City ; 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake St. 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Look for the dealer showing Yale Door Closers in his window. 
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(Concluded from Page 178) 

The others helped to balance the gourd for 
a moment or two, but the massed effort be- 
came too furious and over it went among 
them. Skag laughed. Only a portion was 
wasted, for the kittens followed the little 
streams on the rock, tonguing them as they 
moved and filled. He tried them again, 
only covering the bottom of the gourd, but 
it was as swiftly overturned. Still the 
young had drunk enough presently, and 
went to tearing at the meat in the deeper 
shadows. 

Skag went back to the mother, still using 
the canteen for her. Alternately now he 
dropped the water upon the wound in her 
shoulder. There were hours of work here to 
soften the fever crust and establish drain- 
age. Some time afterward this work was 
stopped abruptly by the warning of Nels 
at the door. Skag stood his canteen against 
a rock and hurried forth. Nels stood at the 
mouth of the lair, his head turned up the 
river bed. His eyes did not alter from their 
look of fixity as the man emerged. The 
shoulder nearest Skag merely twitched a 
trifle, the left paw lifting to the toes. Skag 
followed the Dane’s eyes. The boss of the 
district—the great male himself —stood 
stock-still in the center of the river bed, 
the carcass of a lamb having dropped from 
his mouth. So strange, so vast and still, the 
picture, that it seemed dreamlike; the great, 
round, sunny eyes unwinking—serious 

rather than savage—a dark-banded thing 
of gold in the ruddy gold of late afternoon. 

Skag was silent, the magic of the mo- 
ment flowing into him. Nels had not 
moved. 

Skag had been forced to walk round him 
to find room to stand. They faced the 
big Bengali together for an instant, the 
man’s hand dropping softly to the dog’s 
shoulder. 

“The king himself, son,”” Skag whispered 
raptly. ‘‘He’s the loveliest thing in stripes. 
We'll have to look out for this fellow, Nels. 
There’s no fear in him. We're on his prem- 
ises and the missus is sick and needs quiet. 
He’s apt to charge, and I can see his point 
of view. We'll back down, son, and not ob- 
struct the gentleman’s door.” 

They couldn’t have been three seconds 
clambering down the rocks to the nullah 
bed, yet the male tiger was twenty feet 
nearer when they looked up. Moreover, he 
had brought the lamb with him, and this 
time he kept it in his mouth as he watched. 

‘‘We mustn’t let him see our dark side 
again, Nels,”’ Skag muttered. ‘See if we 
can’t stare as straight as he does. What 
apicture! Yet I’mrather glad he’s got that 
lamb. He must have brought it far. Carry- 
ing out her orders doubtless. Only a great 
male would do that. Oh, it’s not that he 
cares for the babies, Nels. It’s to please her 
that he does it! And she’s down and done, 
but running the lair!” 

So Skag talked, hardly knowing what he 
said, keeping in touch with Nels with his 
hand and holding the eyes of the royal 
beast that seemed to be made of patience 
and poise and gilded beauty. Skag didn’t 
step back, but presently to the side, away 
from the mouth of the lair. The tiger’s 
countermovement was not to lessen the 
distance between them this time, but to 
drop to his haunches, still holding his game. 
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He rocked a little on his hind feet, that | 
ominous undulation which portends the} 
charge. Not more than ten seconds passed 
and no outward change was apparent, yet 
there was a relief of tension in Skag’s voice: | 

“Tt’s the little lamb that saved us that 
time, Nels. I think we’ve passed it-—passed 
the crisis, my boy. We’ll just stand by 
now and measure patience with him.” 

It was two minutes before Skag ventured 
a further movement to the right. The tiger 
made absolutely no counter this time. | 
Skag now spoke to Nels: 

“You're doing be autifully, son.’ 

The dog had stood by like part ‘of him- | 
self. The droop and the quiver that he had | 
known twice that day when the man dis- 
appeared into the lair had given way in the 
real test to unbreakable nerve and defiant | 
heart. Yet it was less the courage than his | 
absolute obedience that entered the man| 
with a charge of feeling that instant. A| 
minute later Skag took another ten steps to | 
the right. 

In the deeper shadows, less than an hour 
afterward, he struck a match to the little 
supper fire a hundred yards up the slope 
from the mouth of the lair. Skag then 
loosened his hunting belt, dropping the 
weight from him to the blanket with a sigh 
of content. The hardware had chafed him 
all day and had been really forgotten only 
in the stresses of action. 

“T didn’t pack that gun for tiger,” he 
said softly. “‘Why, I would as soon have 
shot our good Arab, Kala Khan, or put a 
bullet between Nut Kut’s eyes, as to stop 
that big fellow’s bringing | young mutton 
home—to please her! Won't Carlin love to 
hear that! Oh, yes, it’s been a day, son, 
one more day! I've loved it minute by 
minute, and you’ve been—well, I can’t 
think in words, when it comes to that.” 

The big fellow drowsed in the firelight, 
his four paws stretched evenly toward the 
man. 

In the morning and afternoon of the next 
two days Skag brought water to the tigress 
and bathed her shoulder long. On the third 
day he could not be sure that the male had 
left the lair until late afternoon, and when he 
finally ventured to the mouth and his eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness within he 
saw that the tigress was watching him from 
the deeper shadows—not prone but on 
three feet. He filled the gourd and weighted 
it with stones; then backed out. 

“We're starting for Hurda to-night, 
son,” he said to Nels. “I’ve left her a 
drink or two, and by the time she needs 
meee she’ll be able to get to the river her- 
self.” 





Carlin must have caught the reality of 
that moment of crisis from Skag’s telling- 
the moment when the male tiger might 
have charged but didn’t, because she suc- 
ceeded in making Malcom M’Cord see it) 
too. 

“And you say there was no sign from 
the tiger, but that Hantee Sahib knew 
when the instant was past?” the famous 
marksman repeated curiously. 

Carlin nodded. 

“But how did he know?” 

“ Ask him,” she said. 

“Huh,” he muttered. 
inquire of the Dane beastie.’ 
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| (Continued from Page 19) 
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| told him that I had carefully read the 
| protocols of the sittings of his commission 
and had been surprised to find that he had 
| not taken any active part in the discussion 
| and had refrained from giving utterance to 
| the views I felt sure he entertained himself, 
| the grand duke said that he regretted it 
reatly now, but that at the time he had 
felt a delicacy, as a member of the reigning 
dynasty, about expressing a divergent opin- 
ion which might have been interpreted as an 
attempt at unduly influencing the decisions 
of responsible ministers on the strength of 
his personal position and the prestige of his 
rank, 

Prince Lobanoff, having undertaken to 
| carry out the decision reached by the com- 
mission and approved by the emperor, 
applied to this task all his ingenuity, his 
diplomatic experience, his great personal 
prestige and his firm will. He naturally 
realized that it would be impossible for 
Russia alone to approach victorious Japan 
with a demand that could not but deeply 
wound the susceptibility of a proud and 
combative nation. It was therefore mani- 
festly necessary to seek to associate with 
Russia at least two other Powers in the 
attempt to oust the Japanese from the con- 
tinent of Asia. Great Britain being out of 
the question, Austria-Hungary being use- 
less, there remained only two Powers that 
| could be of assistance in wane ising the re- 

quired pressure on the Japanese— France 
and Germany— whose joint coéperation it 
was evidently no easy task to secure. It 
did not, however, prove beyond Prince 
Lobanoff’s diplomatic skill. 

Playing partly on the jealousy of the 
French Government and partly on the 
eagerness of the Emperor William to seize 
any occasion which might through even a 
temporary rapprochement with both Russia 
and France promise to bring him nearer the 
realization of his pet dream—a Franco- 
Russo-German alliance—Prince Lobanoff 
succeeded in inducing both these Powers to 
join Russia in recommending to the Japa- 
nese Government the retrocession to China 
of the territory ceded to Japan by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, on the plea that 
Japan’s tenure of the littoral of Manchuria 

| would menace the security of the Chinese 
capital, would render the independence of 
Korea illusory and would be an element en- 
dangering the peace of the Far East. 

That these two Powers should have been 
induced to take part in a diplomatic cam- 
paign by which they could not possibly ex- 
pect to gain anything and by which they 

| were certain to incur the displeasure—per- 
haps the lasting displeasure—of a Power 
with whom they had every reason to culti- 
vate the most friendly relations must be set 
down as a signal triumph of Prince Loban- 
off’s diplomacy. 

As to the point of view from which the 
Japanese regarded this intervention of the 
three Great Powers I may cite the opinion 
expressed to me five years later, after we 
had taken possession ourselves of Port 

| Arthur, by one of my Japanese friends: 

“We can understand why you should 
have insisted on our evacuation of the Man- 

| churian littoral; we also understand why 
| the French, being your allies, should have 
lent you their support. We fail, however, to 
understand what caused the action of Ger- 
many in a matter which was no concern of 
hers— but we shall remember!” 
| And they did. It appears besides, as I 
was told, that in pressing upon the Japa- 
nese Government compliance with the de- 
mands of the three Powers, the German 
Minister at Tokio had adopted a tone of 
particular aggressiveness, contrasting with 
the studiedly moderate and courteous atti- 
tude of his French and Russian colleagues, 
and that in this respect he had been merely 
obeying very stringent instructions he had 
received from the emperor himself, sup- 
»0sed to have been desirous of accentuating 
is particular zeal in the common cause. 
Though the recommendation of the co- 
alition was presented in the most courteous 
terms it was plain that the three Powers 
were prepared to compel acquiescence by a 
resort to force. Exhausted by the great 
effort of the campaign on the continent, 
her financial resources as well as her supply 
of war material more or less drained, her 
fleet after having been eight months con- 
stantly at sea unable to cope with the 





superior naval forces of the coalition, and 
her army on the continent exposed to the 
risk of being cut off—Japan found herself 
compelled to comply. 

With their usual clear-sighted and realis- 
tie appreciation of existing conditions the 
Japanese Government promptly and un- 
reservedly bowed to the inevitable. An 
imperial decree was published in which the 
emperor was made to say that being unal- 
terably devoted to the cause of peace and 
recognizing that the counsel of the three 
European Powers was prompted by the 
same sentiment he accepted their advice. 
In due time, without any unnecessary 
delay, Manchuria was evacuated and all 
Japanese troops were withdrawn from the 
continent, with the exception of a detach- 
ment left to occupy Wei-hai-wei until the 
final payment of the warindemnity. There- 
upon Japan quietly proceeded to prepare 
plans for doubling her army and trebling 
her naval forces. 

These warlike preparations, the meaning 
of which could hardly be misunderstood by 
even a superficial observer, were facilitated 


financially by the payment of an additional 


100,000,000 dollars imposed upon China 
by the coalition as a compensation for the 
retrocession by Japan of the ceded terri- 
tories in Southern Manchuria. In order to 
provide the necessary funds for this pay- 
ment supplementary to the war indemnity 
stipulated in the Shimonoseki Treaty the 
Russian Government undertook to place on 
the Paris market a Chinese Government 
loan with a Russian guaranty of four per 
cent interest. 

This financial combination could nat- 
urally not have been conceived without 
the participation of Mr. Witte, who was 
then Minister of Finance, and who was 
most loyally and with his wonted energy 
supporting Prince Lobanoff’s policy. It 
proved, however, the entering wedge which 
led us into further politico-financial com- 
binations in connection with Manchuria in 
regard to which in the end I found myself 
in disagreement with the great statesman 
who had been fathering and promoting 
them. But this is a subject to which I shall 
have to revert later on. 

Our successful intervention, which re- 
sulted in the restitution of the integrity of 
China, according to current international 
ethics, seemed to give us a legitimate claim 
to an adequate compensation, and it was 
found in the grant by China of the right of 
way through Northern Manchuria to our 
Trans-Siberian railroad, whose line by this 
means instead of following the great bend 
of the River Amur could be shortened by 
several hundred miles. The negotiations on 
this subject were carried on at Moscow 
during the coronation festivities in May, 
1896, between Prince Lobanoff and Witte 
on one side, and Li Hung Chang on the 
other. They resulted in the grant of a rail- 
road concession to the recently founded 
Russo-Chinese Bank, a hybrid semipolitical 
financial institution, the capital of which 

was furnished partly by the Russian treas- 
ury and partly by French financiers, and in 
which a limited share was alloted to the 
Chinese Government. With the railroad 
concession went also the grant of a wide 
strip of land on both sides of the railroad, 
which was to be exempt from Chinese 
jurisdiction and in which Russian settle- 
ments gradually grew up, one of them, at 
Harbin, attaining the proportions of quite 
a moderate-sized town. 

Another concession obtained by way of 
compe nsation for our intervention was the 
pe rmission to use, in case of an emergency, 
the port of Kiao-chau as a naval base for 
our fleet in Far Eastern waters. This 
seemingly aimless arrangement was prob- 
ably meant to satisfy the claims to con- 
sideration of our naval general staff, possibly 
occupied with the elaboration of some 
vague strategical plans and combinations; 
it turned out, however, as will be seen in 
the sequel, to have contributed in an in- 
direct way to the conception and realiza- 
tion of another plan of real and far-reaching 
importance. 

Whether our War Department had like- 
wise then and there, unknown perhaps to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, conceived 
some plan of action in another direction I 
do not know. It is not impossible that such 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
may have been the case and that the dis- 
covery of the existence of such a plan may 
have been one of the causes of the coolness 
which had marked the relations between 
the emperor and his minister as a con- 
sequence of the inconsiderate promise His 
Majesty had given or was supposed to 
have given the Korean Ambassador, as re- 
lated in a preceding chapter of these remi- 
niscences. All I know is that in the summer 
or the autumn of the year of the coronation, 
which was also the year of the death of 
Prince Lobanoff, the War Department had 
dispatched to Korea a certain colonel of the 
grand general staff whose name I do not 
now remember, with the result that he had 
brought back an elaborate plan for the 
organization of a Korean army of 250,000 
men, capable of being expanded to double 
itssize. This organization was to be effected 
by a special military mission composed of 
officers of all arms of the Russian Army; 
among whom, by the way, was to go out to 
Korea the son of Mr. Shishkine, who had 
been acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 
after Prince Lobanoff’s death until the ap- 
pointment of Count Mouravieff. 

Furthermore, I found out that our Naval 
Department was on the lookout for an ice- 
free port, open all the year round, some- 
where in Korea, and was entertaining some 
vague plans of a future acquisition of one of 
them, preferably the port of Masan-pho on 
the southern extremity of the Korean 
peninsula, as a permanent naval station for 
our fleet in Far Eastern waters; Vladi- 
vostok not being considered quite satis- 
factory on the ground that the port is 
usually closed by ice for some time every 
winter. Whether such plans had been in- 
spired by the knowledge that some kind of 
protectorate had been promised to the 
King of Korea through his ambassador 
during the Moscow festivities I am unable 
either to affirm or to deny. All I can say is 
that the Minister of the Navy, Admiral 
Tirtoff, who was a particular friend of mine, 
whom I had known intimately when twenty 
years before he had been in command of 
one of our vessels on the Japan station, 
never mentioned to me anything of the 
kind, though he knew that I was engaged on 
a very important investigation of the po- 
litical situation in the Far East, which he 
himself regarded with considerable misgiv- 
ing. But then he may have been under a 
special injunction of secrecy in regard to the 
matter, which on account of its extremely 
delicate nature required to be handled with 
the greatest circumspection. 

xvi 

AVING made the various discoveries 

mentioned in the preceding chapter 
and having been enabled to acquaint my- 
self with the detailed information in the 
possession of our Naval Department in re- 
gard to the Japanese program of naval 
armaments, which was to be completed in 
1904, I set to work on my memorandum in 
the firm cqnviction that we were already 
but too deeply engaged in a line of policy 
that could only land us in the end in an 
armed conflict with Japan, an eventuality 
that every consideration of prudence and 
regard for the true interests of Russia com- 
manded us to avoid by every means compat- 
ible with our country’s honor and dignity. 

In this conviction I was not in the least 
shaken by the optimistic reports of our 
chargé d’affaires at Tokio, who, as soon as 
i should arrive there to relieve him, was to 
take up his duties as diplomatic agent in 
Korea, to which post he had just been 
appointed. He was one of those young 
diplomatic hopefuls who are always ready 
to recommend to their government forward 
policies in the hope of thereby acquiring 
great credit for activity and patriotism. 
This particular young gentleman, probably 
desiring to prepare the field for his coming 
activity in Korea, kept assuring the For- 
eign Department in his reports—which, 
by the way, were much relished in high 
places—that it was perfectly safe to go 
ahead with any plans we might wish to put 
through in Korea, quite regardless of Jap- 
anese feelings and objections, and that the 
utmost manifestation of Japan’s displeas- 
ure would probably take the form of the 
dismissal of a ministry which should have 
failed to arrest our progress. 

I have already explained the reason why 
it is impossible for me to give here more 
than a very succinct account of the es- 
sential points touched upon in my memo- 
randum, the preparation of which occupied 
all my time during three or four weeks, as 
every word of it had to be carefully weighed. 
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The first point I brought out was that in 
the Far East we had to face a situation 
essentially different from the conditions we 
had been accustomed to deal with and had 
dealt with on the whole successfully in Cen- 
tral Asia. There we found ourselves face to 
face with a distinctly lower grade of civili- 
zation, with populations living either in a 
state approximating anarchy or under ty- 
rannical and oppressive misrule, to whom 
our advent brought law and order and 
security of life and property, and there- 
fore could be, and generally was, hailed 
by them as a positive benefit, our bureau- 
cratic régime even, with all its serious 
defects and shortcomings, being immeasur- 
ably superior to the state of things they 
had been suffering from under their native 
rulers. Therefore it was to some extent 
excusable that our military authorities in 
Central Asia were allowed or rather suf- 
fered to assume some latitude in dealing 
with neighboring semibarbarous states and 
in encroaching ever more and more on their 
territories, thereby compelling the central 
government to sanction in the end such 
annexations in spite of its desire to avoid 
them. 

In the Far East, on the contrary, we had 
to deal with two great states, one immense 
in size of territory and population, the 
other not large in size but unapproachable 
as an island empire, with a compact popu- 
lation full of ardent and aggressive patriot- 
ism and combative military spirit, both 
with a highly developed social fabric and 
refined culture antedating even the begin- 
nings of civilization in Europe. It was 
evident that in this part of the world it was 
impossible to let our policy be determined, 
not by a well-considered, carefully weighed 
plan decided upon by the central authority, 
but by the would-be patriotic inspiration 
and forward tendencies of some local agent 
or by the special views and requirements of 
this or that individual branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, before a plan of action could 
be determined upon it would be impera- 
tively necessary to establish first of all the 
precise and concrete aim our policy should 
pursue. In this respect we should begin by 
eliminating entirely from the field of our 
policies—and not only in the Far East —all 
such vague aims as hegemony, predomi- 
nant influence or similar imponderabilia of 
more than doubtful value, the pursuit of 
which could only excite rivalry, suspicion 
and general hostility and might at any 
moment embroil us in most dangerous 
complications, which it was Russia’s prime 
interest to avoid. 

Next, having determined the aim our 
policy would have to pursue, it would be 
necessary to examine most carefully the 
question whether the aim determined upon 
corresponded to any real need of the state 
and the nation, whether it was practically 
attainable, whether its pursuit would ex- 
pose us to the danger of an armed conflict 
with a powerful neighboring state, whether 
in the event of such an armed conflict 
arising we should be prepared to support 
our policy with all the power and resources 
of the empire; and lastly, whether the re- 
sults obtained in case of victory would 
justify the sacrifices in blood and treasure 
by which such results would have been 
secured. 

In proceeding to examine these points in 
the above order, we must, to begin with, 
ask ourselves a question which is one of 
fundamental importance: Could territorial 
expansion in the Far East—or for the mat- 
ter of that anywhere—be considered a 
legitimate aim of our policy, and could its 
achievement in any way, barring che vain- 
glorious satisfaction of success, benefit the 
state and promote the welfare of the people? 

In the case of an immense and already 
rather overgrown empire, one part of which, 
in Europe, is still underpopulated, and the 
other and far greater part, in Asia, can 
hardly be said to be populated at all in 
proportion to its colossal extent—this ques- 
tion, it would seem, could only be answered 
most categorically in the negative. More- 
over, the acquisition of any new territory in 
the Far East at such an enormous distance 
from the center of the empire could only 
contribute an additional weakening ele- 
ment to a position already precarious 
enough and maintained much less by actual 
power than by prestige, which elementary 
caution forbade to jeopardize by exposing 
it to the test of an armed conflict with 
a powerful neighbor. 

Turning next to the question whether 
territorial expansion in the direction of 
Korea—the only question I had to deal 
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with, everything concerning Manchuria 
belonging to the province of my colleague 
at Peking —was practically attainable with- 
out running the risk of an armed conflict 
with Japan, I had not only to negative 
it most emphatically but to point out on 
the strength of detailed information on the 
state of Japanese armaments that the 
Japanese Government, manifestly suspi- 
cious of ourintentions, were already actively 

reparing for the coming conflict, the out- 

break of which would in all probability 
coincide with the completion of their pro- 
gram of naval armaments scheduled for 
the beginning of the year 1904, 

Of the firm determination of the Japan- 
ese Government to defend what they con- 
sidered to be their legitimate, historically 
grounded interests in Korea—to defend 
them against all comers by force of arms 
and at all hazards—I was absolutely con- 
vinced from what I knew of the Japanese 
character, of the state of popular feeling in 
Japan and of the policies of her govern- 
ment. 

In my eyes, therefore, the whole ques- 
tion reduced itself to a ve ry simple proposi- 
tion: Are we or are we not prepared to 
support our aggressive policy in the Far 


| East at any cost, and with all the power 
| and resources of the state? 


If not, the con- 


| tinuation of such a policy would be equiva- 





| port 








| lent to courting disaster in the form either 
| of military defeat or of the loss of the main 


support of our position, our prestige, through 
a reversal of our policy under compulsion. 
If, however, we were prepared to stake our 


| all on the result of a campaign in the Far 


What kind of shave did 


East the questions would present them- 
selves as to what could be the result of a 
victorious campaign, and how far such re- 
sult would justify the sacrifices in blood and 
treasure by which it had been achieved. 

Granted the possibility of a conquest of 
Korea after the annihilation or expulsion 
from the continent of the Japanese forces, 
which in any case we would have had to 
fight in Korea, the annexation of a king- 
dom nearly as large as Italy could hardly 
have entered into our plans, for the reasons 
mentioned above. It must be supposed 
therefore that we should have had to limit 
ourselves to the acquisition of some ice-free 
let us say, Mosan-pho— which could 
hardly be claimed to be an adequate justi- 
fication for a sanguinary war. Besides, the 
possession of such an exposed point not 
within reach of our land forces would be 
valueless in time of war, as such a point 
would easily become the prey of a more 
powerful maritime Power. 

From this point, as far as I can now 
remember, I branched off to a discussion of 
the subject of sea power. My thesis, based 
on the importance of the respective naval 
forces of different nations actually present 
in those days in Far Eastern waters, was 
the following: Of the three countries— 
Russia, England and Japan—having con- 
siderable naval forces stationed in those 
waters England naturally was potentially 
immeasurably the strongest, but having 
widespread interests to guard all over the 
globe it was not convenient for her to detail 
to the Far East more of her fighting units 
than were necessary to maintain a fair 
show—inferior to the Japanese fleet, but 
equal or perhaps slightly superior to ours. 

No one of these three Powers could lay 
claim to the absolute command of the 
China-Japan sea with their forces actually 
on the spot; but any two of them in con- 
cert could claim and realize such command 
in this way: Russia and Japan united 
could do so, of course, only as long as Eng- 
land did not choose to increase her forces 
sufficiently to outnumber them; which, 
however, would inconvenience her consid- 
erably by necessitating the withdrawal of 
some of her naval resources from other 
parts of the world where they might be 
way needed. On the other hand, Eng- 
land and Japan united, with their forces 
actually present, could checkmate the Rus- 
sian fleet completely without having to 
increase the English squadron. It was 
therefore plainly to the interest of England 
to seek an alliance with Japan, just as much 
as it was to our interest to forestall such an 
eventuality by a friendly understanding 
with Japan. 

Of course a third combination of forces 
would have been quite possible and desir- 
able in the interests of the solidarity of 
European Powers, which had been for 
years considered, and even more or less 
practiced, as the best policy in regard to 
Japan. But at that time anti-Russian feel- 
ing in England was just as strong as anti- 
English feeling was in Russia, and such a 
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combination was not to be thought of; or, 
as my old friend and colleague, Mr. De 
Staal, then our Ambassador in London, 
wrote to me: “Anyone who would have 
proposed it would have been considered a 
madman in England as well as in Russia.” 

Next I undertook to suggest that the 
port of Vladivostok though closed by ice for 
some time every winter could be rendered 
accessible even then by means of powerful 
ice breakers and could be made in every 
other respect entirely sufficient as a base for 
our necessarily limited naval forces in the 
Pacific, provided we concentrated our ef- 
forts on the completion of its defenses, on 
the construction of sorely needed docks and 
everything else that goes to the making of a 
first-class commercial port and naval sta- 
tion as well, instead of neglecting the 
splendid opportunities open to us in our 
own undisputed possessions for a wild- 
goose chase after the acquisition of a port, 
however admirably situated, as Mosan-pho, 
for example, on foreign territory, which 
could be achieved only as a result of a vic- 
torious armed contest with Japan. Besides, 
we were not a seafaring nation, all our 
interests as an enormous continental Power 
were continental interests, and we could 
never expect to become a leading naval 
Power in the Pacific. Therefore, all our 
feeble and sporadic efforts in the pursuit of 
such a chimera were foredoomed to failure, 
and could at best serve only to irritate 
needlessly our powerful neighbor by fur- 
nishing him with ample food for the sus- 
picions he entertained in regard to our 
supposed aggressive intentions. 

Moreover, whatever might be our ulti- 
mate intentions in regard to Korea they 
could never be realized by such means as 
the constant loitering of our naval vessels 
in Japanese ports, the purchase of large 
tracts of land at Mosan-pho under the 
transparent pretext of its being needed for 
the construction of a naval hospital, the 
appointment of an agent of our Ministry of 
Finance as financial adviser to the Korean 
Government, the opening of a branch of 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, and similar meas- 
ures apt * confirm the suspicions enter- 
tained in Japan as to our secret designs 
aiming at the establishment of a Russian 
protectorate over Korea. 

Finally—this being the immediate object 
I had in view in preparing this memoran- 
dum—I directed a broadside of the heaviest 
and most unanswerable arguments against 
the War Department’s plan of the organi- 
zation of a Korean army by a body of 120 
Russian officers as instructors, insisting in 
plain and precise terms upon the urgent 
necessity of totally abandoning this plan 
if we desired to avoid an armed conflict 
with Japan. 

In conclusion, starting from the point of 
view that Russia’s paramount interest in 
the Far East, entirely overshadowing all 
others, consisted in the fullest and unin- 
terrupted development of the inexhaust- 
ible natural resources of her immense 
Siberian —— the encouragement of 
immigration from the interior of the coun- 
try, the fostering of trade and industry, all 
of which demanded as a prerequisite condi- 
tion the maintenance of peace—I advocated 
a friendly understanding with Japan as 
well as with China, which would be the 
best guaranty of a solid and lasting peace. 

By way of a little digression from the 
course of my pasvative I might mention in 
connection with the preparation of this 
memorandum an incident that for a mo- 
ment interrupted my work. One afternoon 
while I was busy writing I received the 
quite unexpected visit of M. Motono, who 
was then Chargé d’Affaires of Japan; the 
same M. Motono who later as Baron 
Motono became Minister and then Am- 
bassador a* St. Petersburg and ended his 
life as occupant of the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Japan. I had never be- 
fore met this young, distinguished and very 
able Japanese diplomat, who was destined 
to play subsequently such an important 
part in the development of the relations be- 
tween our two countries. He had graduated 
from the Law School of the University of 
Paris, and addressed me in the purest 
French, apologizing for his intrusion and ex- 
plaining that only the gravest of reasons 
could have caused him to invademy privacy. 
He was under orders from his government 
to try by all means accessible to him to as- 
certain under what approximate conditions 
Russia could be found willing to come to a 
definite friendly understanding with Japan 
in regard to Korea. He had been knocking 
at all the doors he could think of, but he 
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I bought my Duplex Truck last summer and 
hauled my wheat crop with it. My land 
is soft and some sandy, but we had no 
rouble going any place we wanted to. 
The Duplex hauled a full load of sixty sacks 
if wheat out of the field much easier than 
four horses could handle forty. I do not 


think I could use a two-wheel drive under 
any ¢é naili " thal I ene unter. 
HENRY ACHELPOHL 
Eureka, Washington 
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Haul More a 


Reports of extraordinary savings con- 
tinue to pour in from every community 
where the Duplex 4-wheel Drive gains 
a foothold. 


It makes no difference whether these 
reports come from remote mining 
regions, oil fields, lumber forests, road- 
building or the crowded highways. 


Everywhere they show a saving in 
favor of the Duplex. 


And these savings run from 20 per cent 
to as much as 60 per cent per ton mile. 


Remarkable—yes; but not so remark- 
able when you analyze the reason for 
Duplex economy. 


It is simply a matter of driving-power 
scientifically applied to all four wheels 
instead of two. 


In the Duplex drive the pull is positively 
continuous. The strain is equalized. 
The load is better balanced. A full 
load is carried every trip. 





nd Save More 


All these elements tend to lessen wear 
on truck and tires, and get more miles 
out of gasoline. 


On tires alone Duplex savings average 
30 per cent. There is no need for dual 
treads on the rear wheels. 


Convincing as these reports are, a com- 
parative test of the Duplex shows up 
even more to advantage. 


The worse the conditions, the better the 
Duplex demonstrates its very real 
superiority. 


It proves its merit best in the steady, all- 
day grind. Over concrete, or sand, or 
hills, orwherethereare actually noroads, 
the fourfold driving power of the Duplex 
always records a decided economy. 


If you will study these records and then 
witness a Duplex performance, you 
can’t fail to see why the logic of Duplex 
economy is unanswerable. 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Sectional View TWIN CITY 


12-20 Tractor 





Extra Power in 
This Construction 


See how TWIN CITY engineers make every ounce of metal count—for 
efficient power at belt or drawbar. When a great engineering organiza- 
tion, such as the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, applies its 
experience and skill to tractor making this is the result: 


The TWIN CITY 12-20 Tractor 


Manufactured complete by this Company. Note these high spots in its construction: 


Transmission — 
Direct Drive on Both Speeds 


It is completely enclosed in a one-piece, 
dust-proof rigid frame of semi-steel. 

It is the sliding spur gear type, the gears 
drop forged, steel cut, heat treated, case 
hardened, and running in oil, mounted 
on Hyatt roller bearings. 


Sixteen- Valve 
Four-Cylinder Engine 
It solves the problem of perfect firing and 
quick cylinder clearing. 


It is designed, not adapted, for kerosene; 
built for lasting service, great endurance 
and power far above its rating. 


It has removable cylinder heads and : : 

eleaves : Its drive wheel rims are of rolled, flanged 
steel, of extreme strength and lightness; 

It has a counterbalanced crankshaft 


the T-head spokes are individual steel 
forgings. 

It has a spring mounted drawbar to take 
up the shock of sudden pulling strains. 


drilled for force-feed lubrication. 


It embodies practically every excellence 
known to internal combustion engineers. 


Its widely known standard features are an indication of TWIN CITY quality; 
Bosch high tension magneto, with impulse starter; Borg & Seck clutch; TWIN 
CITY-Holley kerosene carburation system; Bennett air cleaner; Pierce governor 
control; Spirex radiator; Sylphon thermostatic cooling control. 

Write us today for full particulars of this greater tractor. We will tell you all the 
other things that you want to know about it, and where you can see it perform. 
DEALERS: There is some excellent open territory — and you know the ad- 
vantage of a complete high-grade tractor and thresher line. Write for details. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES —_ DISTRIBUTORS 
Miencapelie proet and Machinery Co.— Denver, Colo. ; Eastern and Export Offices —154 yo , New York City 
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Bichevvilis & Dahi—Watertown, S. D. 
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Twin City 
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The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors, with the addition of the 
new 12-20, now provides power for all farm work on any size farm. 
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that has made our large tractors famous. 
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had not been able to elicit from anyone in 
authority anything but the vaguest as- 
surances of good will, and now in despair he 
had come to me as the newly appointed 
Minister to Japan, who had the reputation 
of being friendly disposed toward his coun- 
try, in the hope that I might be able and 
willing to lend him some aid in his en- 
deavors to bring about such an understand- 
ing, to which his government attached the 
greatest importance, and to which he per- 
sonally was but too happy to devote his 
most earnest efforts. He spoke with great 
warmth and apparent feeling, the sin- 
cerity of which I had no reason to doubt, 
from what I had heard of his personal 
disposition. Under the circumstances then 
existing I was, however, unable to give him 
more than the same vague assurances he 
had received elsewhere and which had ap- 
peared to him so little convincing. 

Nineteen years later, in the third year of 
the war, when he was Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, | had occasion, after an informal dinner 
at the Japanese embassy, in a friendly chat 
over coffee and cigars, to remind him of our 
first meeting in my room at the Hotel de 
France at St. Petersburg in the spring of 
1897, and of our conversation on that 
occasion in regard to the desirability of the 
conclusion of a friendly understanding be- 
tween Russia and Japan. 

I said that now I could tell him what I 
was not in a position to do then—that on 
that occasion he had been preaching to a 
man who needed no persuasion in order to 
be converted to his views, which indeed 
were his own as well, and which he was at 
that very moment engaged in pressing on 
his government in a memorandum drawn 

up to that effect. 

“Well,” said Baron Motono, “‘if we had 
succeeded then in our efforts we certainly 
should have prevented the outbreak of the 
war between our two countries; but after 
all it is perhaps better that the war was 
fought out—we have learned to know each 
other!” 

This was a reflection the double meaning 
of which could be interpreted in a far from 
flattering sense. 

The first result of my memorandum, the 
contents of which, though consideredstrictly 
secret, had necessarily leaked out in the 
narrow circle of the lower personnel of the 
Foreign Department, had been that I was 
dubbed a “ pro-Japanese’’—the term “ paci- 
fist’? not having yet come into use as a 
term of opprobrium—not to be trusted 
with the carrying high the flag of my coun- 
try, and so on. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs himself 
took, however, a different view of my mod- 
est efforts in the cause of peace. Count 
Mouravieff, with all his superficial levity, 
possessed shrewdness enough to realize that 
it would not be to his interest to run the 
risk of exposing the country to the danger 
of serious complications in the ve ry begin- 
ning of his career as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and he also had sufficient virile 
decision to act upon his once-formed con- 
viction resolutely and without delay. 

As soon as he had acquainted himself 
with the contents of my memorandum he 
sent for me and told me frankly that though 
he had long ago felt instinctively that in 
our proceedings in Korea we were treading 
on very dangerous ground he had not hith- 
erto had at his command the weighty 
arguments needed to combat the War De- 
partment’s plans; that he had made up his 
mind to try his best to defeat these plans, 
of the dangerous character of which he had 
now been entirely convinced, and that he 
intended to submit my memorandum to 
the emperor, but could do so only if I con- 
sented to his doing it, because, as he said: 
“You must know that most of the argu- 
ments that you use run decidedly counter 
to the favorite conceptions of the emperor, 
and, what is perhaps even more important, 
to those of the all-powerful Minister of 
Finance, Witte.” The latter assertion I 
had no means of verifying, not having had 
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at the time the honor of being personally 
acquainted with that great statesman. 

The very next day Count Mouravieff 
had his audience with the emperor at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and on his return sent for 
me and told me with visible satisfaction 
that he had carried the day triumphantly, 
that the War Department’s plan of the 
organization of a Korean army had been 
definitely abandoned, but that the struggle 
had been long and hard, and that perhaps 
the most effective argument that he had 
used had been the following: 

He had said that being quite new to that 


part of the business of the Foreign De- | 


partment dealing with the affairs of the 
Far East he could not pretend himself 
to any thorough knowledge of these affairs, 
and therefore considered it his bounden 
duty to listen to the opinions of those who 
were entitled to speak of Far Eastern 
affairs with the authority of long experience 
acquired on the spot, and that the opinions 
expressed in the memorandum submitted 


for the emperor’s consideration were those | 


of a man whose sincerity could not be ques- 
tioned, since he had been warned that 
most of his opinions were opposed to his 
sovereign’s views, and he had unhesitat- 
ingly consented to his memorandum’s being 
submitted to His Majesty at the risk of 
incurring the imperial displeasure. 

Some days later I had the honor of a 
farewell audience with the emperor prepar- 
atory to my departure for my new des- 
tination. His Majesty received me most 
graciously and engaged me in a conversa- 
tion on a variety of subjects, but never 
said a word about my memorandum 
which had been returned to the Foreign 
Department with the imperial annotation, 
“Excellently written’’—and in fact never 
even mentioned the name of the country to 
which he had accredited me as his repre- 
sentative. 

In the meantime the newly accredited 
Japanese Minister had arrived, and it so 
happened that he had been given his sol- 
emn audience for the presentation of his 
letters of credence on the day of my de- 
parture from St. Petersburg. I was just 
about to enter my compartment in the 
sleeping car when the Japanese Minister, 
in full-dress uniform, appeared on the 
platform and told me he was glad to have 
had just time enough on his return from 
his audience at Tsarskoe Selo to catch me 
at the station, because he wanted to tell me 
before I left how gratified he was with the 
cordiality of the reception His Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to extend to him, 





and with the assurance he had been given | 


that I had been instructed to enter into 
negotiations at Tokio in order to reach a 


friendly understanding in regard to Korean | 


affairs. 

I found my wife and daughter in Paris, 
where we spent some weeks busying our- 
selves with the necessary preparations fora 
prolonged sojourn in Japan. It was sum- 


mertime, and we naturally decided to go | 


by way of America instead of taking the 
southern route by the Indian Ocean. Be- 
sides purely climatic considerations, we 
were mainly influenced in taking this de- 
cision by my decided preference for the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—the former 
being my special favorite—and by the 
attractive chance that presented itself to 
pay the United States a new visit, albeit 
but a flying one. 

Arrived in New York I made up my 
mind to try this time a new transconti- 


nental route, instead of resorting again to | 
which—I | 


the old reliabie U. P. and C. P., 


take the liberty of explaining this for | 


English readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Post who may not be familiar with Amer- | 


ican railroad terminology—means Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific, and engaged 
passage for our party over the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad to Vancouver, and thence 
in the same company’s steamer Empress of 
India to Yokohama. 

Some one of my friends, whose name I 
cannot recall, had given me when I met 
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Mr. C. E. Norbeck, of 
Minnesota, is seventy- 
five years old. Yet in a 
single month he has 
earned in his spare time 
alone 


$160.00 


acting as representative of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
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and The Country Gentleman. 
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and the liberal salaries that are paid to him for his work. 
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him in Paris a card with his name “to 
introduce Baron So-and-So,” addressed to 
Sir William Van Horne, who was then presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. I 
had put it away in my traveling bag with 
some notes, receipted bills and odds and 
ends that one is apt to pick up at the last 
moment when packing one’s things for a 
long journey, and had quite forgotten all 


| about it. 


When at Montreal, where we intended 
to spend a couple of days, I quite acci- 
dentally, in looking over my things, came 
across that card, and it occurred to me to 
look up in the Montreal directory the resi- 
dence of Sir William Van Horne and to call 
on him, hoping to find him at home, as it 
was Sunday. In this, however, I was dis- 
appointed. 

But later in the day, on our return from 
a sight-seeing walk in the town, I found at 
our hotel Sir William Van Horne’s card, on 
which he had written that he had come to 
tell me that he would place at my disposal 
a private car for the journey to Vancouver, 
and asked me to let him know when I 
intended to start. 

Of course I at once returned to his house 
to thank him for his quite overwhelming 
kindness and courtesy, and to say that all 
my arrangements for the journey had al- 
ready been settled in New York. This 
time I found him at home and had a long 
and most interesting talk with him on the 
question of the land grants in connection 
with the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, a question I was greatly 
interested in, as our government was then 
building the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 


| conditions in Canada and Siberia being in 


many respects similar, I had intended to 
avail myself of my passage through the 


| Dominion in order to collect some detailed 


information on the way this land question 
had been dealt with by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as well as by the railroad com- 
pany. Sir William himself was a most 
interesting personality, one of those men 
who do things, men of great intelligence, un- 
tiring energy and unerring business acumen, 
to whom such unlimited opportunities are 
open on this happy not yet overcrowded 
continent. 

The summary information he had suc- 
cinctly imparted to me in our interview he 
later on completed by sending to Tokio 
some pamphlets and documents containing 
the fullest possible data in regard to all the 
points that interested me in connection with 
the land question. Unfortunately all this 
most valuable material was not available 
for application to Siberian conditions as our 
government was dealing with the land ques- 
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tion on principles which were, one might 
say, almost the direct opposite to those 
which had guided the Dominion Govern- 
ment in its successful land and railroad 
policy. 

In spite of all my protestations Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne insisted on my acceptance 
of his offer of a private car, and, moreover, 
insisted on my not postponing our depar- 
ture when I had learned from him that the 
Japanese Imperial Prince, Arisugawa, was 
to travel on the same train in another pri- 
vate car, which naturally would increase the 
weight of the train to some extent and 
quite unprofitably to the company. Sir 
William laughingly said that express trains 
on his railroad would never balk at hitching 
on a couple of extra private cars, least of all 
when it was a question of extending the 
courtesies of the road to illustrious and dis- 
tinguished guests the company wished to 
honor. 

He told me, furthermore, that we were 
quite welcome to take off our car at any 
point ‘at which we wished to stop over, and 
to have it hitched on again to any train we 
chose, a facility we were very glad to avail 
ourselves of in order to admire the surpass- 
ingly grand and beautiful mountain scenery 
at Banff, where we stopped over for twenty- 
four hours. Our car was in charge of a 
butler and an excellent cook, and lavishly 
stocked with provisions of every possible 
kind and a liberal supply of —I should per- 
haps blush to confess it—refreshments of a 
liquid description. In short, we traveled in 
truly regal state and indulged for a short 
week—alas, much too short—the sweet il- 
lusion of belonging to the happy class of 
railroad presidents. 

Our traveling companion in the next car, 
Prince Arisugawa, I had had the honor of 
knowing in Japan years before, when His 
Imperial Highness was quite a young naval 
officer just promoted from cadetship and I 
was representing my country as Chargé 
d’Affaires. The prince had been on a visit 
to the British court, where he had attended 
the festivities in connection with the Queen’s 
Jubilee as representative of the Emperor of 
Japan. 

Having spent a few days at Vancouver 
we embarked on the Canadian Pacific Com- 
wd ’s steamer Empress of India for Yoko- 

ama, where we arrived after a very pleasant 
passage of barely twelve days, a vast im- 
provement on my previous crossings of the 
Pacific between Japan and San Francisco, 
which had taken from twenty-two to as 
many as twenty-eight days. 

Editor's Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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TESTS B iC |DiE|F iG jH|I1 |J | RESULTS 
COLOR VALUE 3| 4] 6] 2 s|7/5/5 enenvest 
PAPER PENETRATION} 1|8/6/7/5|4|/3]2/4]2 ae 
RESISTANCE TO a 
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en sj2|4{/2|/3|2\2/2] oA. 
STABILITY A 
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STABILITY TO 
ARTIFICIAL LiGHT: |? |5|3|8|2/7|/9/4/6 /9 Bist 
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“A™ designates SIGNET— other letters the various other inks; figures show the rating 
I unhesitatingly pronounce SIGNET INK (‘‘A’’) the best in each 


of the tests. . 


Analytical Chemist, 
209 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1 ePace’s Mucivace is, after all, the most satisfactory “quick-stick” for paper 
work. It doesn’t dry out or get bad with age. Always handy and easy to apply 
There are no gum substitutes in LePage’s Mucilage. It’s the standard liquid 
“paster.” Buy it! 
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Chemistry has gained for man supreme 
and practically unlimited power over 


the whole problem of color. 


SO the Russia Cement Company’s chemists, by 
analysis and synthesis (taking apart and putting 
together) the molecular structure of fundamental 
dyes, rejecting some of them, putting the remainder 
together again, have given the world not only a per- 
manent ink, but an ink that is perfect in all the prac- 
tical essentials that go to make an ink perfect. 


One of Philadelphia’s leading business houses, 
directed Dr. I. Kitsee, the eminent chemist, to go 
into the.open market and buy samples of standard 
inks, including Signet, and make a report on their 
comparative values. Details of that test are herewith 
shown. ‘This analysis is corroborative of tests made 
by many notable chemists, and means in ordinary 
layman talk, that 


IGNE 
bh I 


is absolutely permanent. That it writes blue. That 
it turns black and stays black. ‘That it is without 
sediment. It will not corrode or cake on the pen. It’s 
an ideal fountain pen ink. But best of all, there is a 
‘feel’? about Signet when you move the pen on paper 
that makes you know instinctively that it’s the rzg/¢ 
ink. Anda chemist’s test proves it is—it’s the safest, 
most efficient, ‘‘kindliest’’ writing fluid obtainable and 
is made from American dyes and American material. 





Dealers who realize what quality means to their 
customers and to themselves—and who know that 
50. years of gua/ity-reputation is behind all LePage’s 
products —sell and recommend Signet Ink. If you 
really want a good ink insist on Signet. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Makers of LePage's Glue, LePage's China Cement, LePage's Paste 
and Mucilage; also Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil. 


Gloucester, Mass 
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Keep wheels turning and the satisfaction of the men 
behind the work will take care of itself. 


A shut-down through faulty operating equipment hurts 
production, it is true; but, what is more serious, it slows up 
the working force, the backbone of the institution. 


Representative concerns everywhere have learned that 
the power behind production and good-will of the working 
force is efficient motive equipment —and that is why so many 
are using Robbins & Myers Motors. 

You will find Robbins & Myers Motors giving faithful, 
dependable service in all sizes from 1-40 to 50 horsepower— 
from portable drill to big machine—the power behind the 
work and behind the pay. 





Twenty-two years of highly specialized motor experi- 
ence is wrought into every R&M Motor. Whatever the 
motor need, there is the very Robbins & Myers Motor 
that anticipates and meets it. 


ind 





For this same dependability and satisfaction, makers of 
the better electrically-driven devices equip their product 
with R&M Motors. In this way they match their own 
high manufacturing standard with an equally high operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Thus, to be R&M equipped is a sign of value through- 
out, whether the device be a vacuum cleaner or washing 
machine for the home, an adding or mailing machine for 
the office, a coffee grinder or food chopper for the store, 
or a motor-driven tool for heavy work. 


Power users, makers of motor-driven devices, and elec- 
trical dealers find the power of service and satisfaction in 


the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 


For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Their Pay 


Robbins & Myers 
Motors ma ee 
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Delicious 
chocolate candy 
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roasted peanuts 
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Columbia : 
Gratonola 


Let us entertain you! Bid us come instantly, magically, 
from gay Broadway revue, sparkling musical show, vaudeville 
spotlight, to your cosy, lamplit hearthside. Let us sing for 
you, play for you, tell our merriest jests to you. Call for us 
and we respond at your bidding, like genii of old, to tell you 
our newest quips, sing you the latest popular songs, bring 


you all the mirth and melody of footlight land. 


We are the brightest stars of vaudeville, revue. and 
musical comedy New songs become pe ypular songs as 
soon as we sing them—and as soon as we've sung them 
we give them to you on Columbia Records. Ever 
yours to command for fun and music are Al Jolson, 
Harry Fox, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, Bert Williams, 


and many others whose fame is nation-wide 
Columbia Grafonolas Standard Models 
up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factor 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. ¢ 





